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ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,,  1888. 

JUNIOK  AIATKICULATION. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

HONORS. 


Examiner —  E.  Bryant,  M.A. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholar  ships  ivill  take  questions  1,  2,  3,  4, 
6,  6,  8,  and  9.  Other  candidates  ivill  take  questions^  i,  8,  4, 
6,  EITHER  2  OR  8,  and  either  6  or  9, 

“  Lastly — take  the  Art  of  Building — the  strongest —  1 

“  proudest — most  orderly — most  enduring  of  the  arts  of  2 
“  man,  that  of  which  the  produce  is  in  the  surest  manner  3 
“  accumulative,  and  need  not  perish,  or  be  replaced  ;  but  if  4 
“  once  well  done  wdll  stand  more  strongly  than  the  unbal-  5 
‘‘  anced  rocks — more  prevalently  than  the  crumbling  hills.  6 
The  art  which  is  associated  with  all  civic  pride  and  sacred  7 
“principle;  with  which  men  record  their  power — satisfy  8 

“  their  enthusiasm — make  sure  their  defence — define  and  9 
“make  dear  their  habitation.  And,  in  six  thousand  years  10 
“  of  building,  what  have  we  done  ?  Of  the  greater  part  of  11 
“  all  that  skill  and  strength,  no  vestige  is  left,  but  fallen  12 
“  stones,  that  encumber  the  fields  and  impede  the  streams.  13 
“  But  from  this  waste  of  disorder,  and  of  time,  and  of  rage,  14 
'‘what  is  left  to  us?  Constructive  and  progressive  crea-  15 
“  tures,  that  we  are,  with  ruling  brains,  and  forming  hands,  16 
“  capable  of  fellowship,  and  thirsting  for  fame,  can  we  not  17 
“  contend,  in  comfort,  with  the  insects  of  the  forest,  or,  in  18 
“achievement,  with  the  worm  of  the  sea?  The  white  surf  19 
“  rages  in  vain  against  the  ramparts  built  by  poor  atoms  of  20 
“  scarcely  nascent  life ;  but  only  ridges  of  formless  ruin  21 
“  mark  the  places  where  once  dwelt  our  noblest  multitudes.  22 
“  The  ant  and  the  moth  have  cells  for  each  of  their  young, but  23 
“  our  little  ones  lie  in  festering  heaps,  in  homes  that  con-  24 
“  sume  them  like  graves  ;  and  night  by  night,  from  the  cor-  25 
“  ners  of  our  streets,  rises  up  the  cry  of  the  homeless — ‘  I  26 
“  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in.’”  27 

(over.) 


1.  Describe  the  grammatical  duties  discharged  in  the  extract 
by  the  following  words: — “Lastly”,  1.  1;  “strongest”,  1.1; 
“that”,  1.  3;  “need”,  1.  4;  “but”,  1.  4;  “if”,1.4;  “done”, 

I. 5;  “art”, 1.7;  “dear”,  1.10;  “And”,  1.10;  “creatures”, 

II.  15-16;  “that”,  1.  16;  “thirsting”,  1.  17;  “in”,  1.  18. 


2.  (a)  With  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  and  some  sirnple 
diacritical  marks  devise  a  set  of  necessary  and  sufficient 
phonetic  symbols  for  the  writing  of  English  words,  and  affix  to 
each  symbol  a  description  of  the  sound  it  is  intended  to  sym¬ 
bolize. 

(b)  With  the  phonetic  symbols  you  have  thus  devised 

(1)  rewrite  a7iy  Jive  consecutive  lines  of  the  first  thirteen 
lines  of  the  extract ; 

or  (2)  indicate  a  complete  classification  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  our  language. 

(N.B. — A  choice  is  here  alloivecl  between  (1)  and  (2).) 


3.  {a)  (1)  Explain  clearly  the  difference  between  presentive 
and  symbolic  words. 

(2)  Explain  how  it  is  that  symbolism  is  the  pervading 
characteristic  of  all  human  language. 

(3)  In  what  sense,  however,  may  it  be  said  that  nearly  all 
words  are  originally  presentive  ? 

(4)  Explain  how  it  is  that  many  words,  once  strongly  pre¬ 
sentive,  have  gradually  lost  their  presentive  faculty,  and  have 
now  become  of  an  unmixed  symbolic  character. 

(5)  Illustrate,  by  referring  to  the  case  of  the  word  one,  the 
tendency  which  words  have  to  lose  their  presentive  faculty  for 
certain  specialized  uses,  and  to  become  more  and  more  symbolic. 

{b)  Write  out  lines  14  to  22  (inclusive)  of  the  extract, 
underscoring  the  strongly  presentive  words  with  two  lines,  and 
the  less  strongly  presentive  words  with  one  line,  leaving  the 
words  of  unmixed  symbolism  without  any  underscore. 

4.  (a)  Name  our  chief  syinbol-verbs.  Why  are  they  so  called? 
Why  is  the  verb  be  called  the  primary  sy7nbol-verb?  Give  some 
description  of  the  original  presentive  notion  attached  to  each  one 
o*f  the  symbol- verbs  you  have  named. 

(b)  For  each  of  these  verbs  used  with  a  presentive  sense  in 
the  extract  express  the  nearest  synonym. 


'  5.  (a)  Mr.  Earle  classifies  adverbs  into  two  main  divisions, 
and  each,  of  these  again  into  three  subdivisions.  Describe  this 
classification,  and  write  down  sentences  embodying  examples  of 
adverbs  belonging  to  each  subdivision. 

(b)  As  far  as  possible  classify  the  adverbs  in  the  extract  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  scheme. 


6.  Write  short  notes  relating  to  the  historical  grammar  of  any 
.eight,  of  the  following  words: — “the”,  1.  1;  “most”,  1.2; 
“that”,  1.  3;  “but”,  1.4;  “more”,  1.  5;  “than”,  1.  6; 
“which”,  1.7;  “their”,  1.8;  “what”,  1.11;  “of”,  1.11; 
“no  ”,  1.  12  ;  “  this  ”,  1.  14 ;  “  only  ”,  1.  21 ;  “  where  ”,  1.  22  ; 
“each”,  1.23;  “them”,  1.25;  “ye”,  1.27. 


7.  Analyze  any  eight  of  the  following  words,  and  shew  with 
respect  to  each  word  the  forces  of  its  several  affixed  and  suffixed 
parts  as  factors  of  its  meaning; — “  accumulative  ”,  1.  4  ;  “prev¬ 
alently  ”,  1.  6  ;  “civic”,  1.7;  “fallen”,  1.  12;  “encumber”,  1. 
13;  “impede”,  1.13;  “disorder”,  1.14;  “capable”,  1.17; 
“fellowship”,  1.  17;  “achievement”,  1.  19;  “atoms”,  1.  20; 
“nascent”,  1.  21;  “multitudes”,  1.  22;  “homeless”,  1.  26. 


8.  With  respect  to  any  eight  words  of  the  following  list  shew 
how  their  meaning  according  to  modern  usage  is  illuminated 
and  made  more  impressive  and  picturesque  by  a  knowledge  of 

(1)  their  meaning  according  to  an  earlier  usage; 


or  (2)  the  meaning  of  earlier  forms  of  the  same  words ; 

or  (3)  the  meaning  of  earlier  words  from  which  these  words 
have  in  part  or  in  whole  been  derived; 

or  (4)  the  meaning  of  other  words  of  cognate  origin  : — 

“manner”,  1.  3;  “stand”,  1.  5;  “unbalanced”,  11.  5-6; 
“  crumbling”,  1.  6  ;  “  sacred  ”,  1.  7  ;  “principle”,  1.  8  ;  “record”, 
1.  8  ;  “  satisfy  ”,  1.  8  ;  “  enthusiasm  ”,  1.  9;  “  strength  ”,  1.  12  ; 
“vestige”,  1.  12;  “  waste”,  1.  14;  “thirsting”,  1.  17  ;  “com¬ 
fort”,  1.  18;  “insects”,  1.  18;  “forest”,  1.  18;  “worm”,  1.  19; 
“surf”,  1.  19;  “rages”,  1.  20;  “scarcely”,  1.  21  ;  “once”,  1. 
22;  “cells”,  1.23;  “festering”,  1.  24;  “graves”,  1.  25; 
“night”,  1.  25;  “corners”,  11.  25-26;  “streets”,  1.  26; 
“  stranger  ”,  1.  27. 


9.  (1)  What  is  meant  in  Grammar  by  law  ? 

(2)  Whence  do  the  laws  of  Grammar  derive  their  force  and 
authority  ? 

(3)  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  some  of  the  laws  of  Gram¬ 
mar  are  sti'onger  or  higher  than  others? 

(4)  “The  exceptioiis  of  Grammar  are  not  infractions  of 
laws,  but  instances  of  laws  that  under  the  influence  of  higher 
laws  are  becoming,  or  have  become,  obsolete.”  Explaiiv  and 
illustrate  this  statement. 
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ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

JUNIOE  MATEICULATION, 


ARTS. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURR  AND 

COMPOSITION. 

♦ 

PASS  AND  HONORS. 


Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarshijjs  icill  take  sections  II  and  III, 
2;  and  questions  1,  2,  6,  6,  and  7  of  section  I.  Other  candidates 
ivill  take  sections  II  and  III,  the  first  three  questions  in  section 
I,  and  any  two  of  the  remaining  questions  in  section  I. 

1. 

As  accessibility  to  the  sentiments  of  others  on  subjects  of  import¬ 
ance  often  accompanies  feeble  minds,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  true  and 
constituent  part  of  practical  greatness,  when  it  exists  wholly  free  from 
the  passiveness  to  imjDression  which  renders  counsel  itself  injurious  to 
certain  characters,  and  from  that  weakness  of  heart  which,  in  the  literal  5 
sense  of  the  word,  is  always  craving  advice.  Exempt  from  all  such  im¬ 
perfections,  say  rather  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  excellences  that 
preclude  them,  this  openness  to  the  influence  of  good  sense  and  infor¬ 
mation,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come,  equally  characterized 
both  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  though  each  displayed  it  in  10 
the  way  best  suited  to  his  natural  temper.  The  former  with  easy 
hand  collected,  as  it  passed  by  him,  whatever  could  add  to  his  own 
stores,  appropriated  what  he  could  assimilate,  and  levied  subsidies  of 
knowledge  from  all  the  accidents  of  social  life  and  familiar  intercourse. 
Even  at  the  jovial  board,  and  in  the  height  of  unrestrained  merriment,  15 
a  casual  suggestion,  that  flashed  a  new  light  on  his  mind,  changed  the 
boon  companion  into  the  hero  and  the  man  of  genius  j  and  with  the 
most  graceful  transition  he  would  make  his  company  as  serious  as  him¬ 
self.  When  the  taper  of  his  genius  seemed  extinguished,  it  was  still- 
surrounded  by  an  inflammable  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  rekindled  20 
at  the  first  approach  of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  distance  which  made 
it  seem  to  flame  up  self-revived.  In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  ex¬ 
cellence  was  more  an  affair  of  system  ;  and  he  would  listen,  even  to 
weak  men,  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  economist  of  time, 
always  demanded  my  admiration,  and  not  seldom  excited  my  wonder.  25 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  a  man  may  suggest  what  he  cannot 
give ;  adding,  that  a  wild  or  silly  plan  had  more  than  once,  from  the 

(over.) 


vivid  sensG  and  distinct  perception  of  its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see 
what  ought  to  be  done,  in  a  new  light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  hopeless  sterility,  a  mere  negation  of  sense  and  thought,  30 
which,  suggesting  neither  difference  nor  contrast,  cannot  even  furnish 
hints  for  recollection.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minds  so 
whimsically  constituted,  that  they  may  sometimes  be  profitably  inter¬ 
preted  by  contraries,  a  process  of  which  the  great  Tycho  Brahe  is  said 
to  have  availed  himself  in  the  case  of  the  little  Lackwit  who  used  to  35 
sit  and  mutter  at  his  feet  while  he  was  studying.  A  mind  of  this  sort 
we  may  compare  to  a  magnetic  needle,  the  poles  of  which  had  been 
suddenly  reversed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  other  more  obscure  acci¬ 
dent  of  nature.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  to  those  whose  judg¬ 
ment  or  information  he  respected,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  did  not  content  40 
himself  with  giving  access  and  attention.  No  !  he  seldom  failed  of 
consulting  them  whenever  the  subject  permitted  any  disclosure  ;  and 
where  secrecy  was  necessary,  he  well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opin¬ 
ion  without  exciting  even  a  conjecture  concerning  his  immediate 
object.  45 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  subject  and  the  topic  sentence  of  this  para¬ 
graph  ? 

(h)  What  are  the  main  subdivisions  of  the  paragraph  and  what 
sentences  constitute  each  ? 

(c)  Shew  concisely  that  the  train  of  thought  is  carried  on,  in  the 
paragraph,  without  interruption. 

2.  Characterize  the  style  from  as  many  points  of.  view  as  possible. 

(6)  What  qualities  of  style  are  exemplified  ?  Point  out  one 

marked  example  of  each  objective  quality,  and  shew  how  it  has  been 
secured. 

(c)  Shew  to  what  extent  the  characteristics  of  Coleridge’s  genius 
are  exemplified. 

3.  Improve,  where  you  can,  the  literary  form,  giving  reasons  for 
any  changes  you  may  make. 

4.  Characterize  the  vocabulary  and  discuss  its  suitability. 

(b)  Eewrite  the  first  two  sentences,  using,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
simple  style  and  words  of  purely  English  origin. 

5.  Eewrite  in  plain  prose  those  sentences  and  clauses  that  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  figurative  language,  making,  in  each  case,  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  effect  of  your  translation  and  that  of  the  original. 

6.  Discussing  the  appropriateness  of  the  expression  in  the  text,  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  meanings  of  “passiveness”,  1.  4,  and  “sus¬ 
ceptibility”;  “craving”,  1.  6,  and  “asking”;  “exempt”,  1.  6,  and 
“free”,  1.  3;  “appropriated”,  1.  13,  and  “took”;  “casual”,  1.  16,  and 
“accidental”  ;  “vivid  sense”  and  “distinct  perception”,  1.  28  ;  “whim¬ 
sically  constituted”,  1.  33,  and  “  oddly  formed”;  “more  obscure  acci¬ 
dent  ”,  11.38 — 39,  and  “more  hidden  event”;  and  “opinion”  and 
“conjecture”,  11.  43 — 44. 


7.  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  following  expressions  is  prefer¬ 
able  above:  “yet  it  is”,  1.  2,  or  “  it  is,  nevertheless”;  “which,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  is  always  craving  advice”,  11.  5 — 6,  or 
“which  is  always  craving  advice”;  “In  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
the  same  excellence  was”,  1,  22,  or  “The  same  excellence  was, 
in  Sir  Alexander  Ball”;  ‘  not  seldom”,  1.  25,  and  “more  than 
once”,  1.  27,  or  “often”;  “occasioned  him  to  see”,  1.  28,  or 
“  shewed  him”;  “  There  is,  indeed,  a  hopeless  sterility”,  11.  29 — 30, 
or  “There  is  a  hopeless  sterility”;  “by  contraries,  a  process  of 
which”,  1.  34,  or  “by  contraries.  Of  this  process”;  “had  been”,  1. 
37,  or  “have  been”;  and  “concerning  its  immediate  object,”  11. 
44 — 45,  or  “concerning  its  object”. 

II. 

The  camp  of  the  Normans  being  seven  miles  from  Beverley,  a  report 
was  promulgated  in  the  said  camp,  that  Beverley  church  was  the  refuge 
of  the  rich  inhabitants  and  the  depository  of  the  riches  of  the  country  j 
and  several  adventurers  (one  Toustain  commanding)  hastened  to  be  the 
first  to  inaugurate  the  pillage.  Entering  Beverley  without  resistance, 
marching  direct  to  the  cemetery  where  the  terrified  crowd  had  sought 
shelter,  and  leaping  the  walls,  without  heeding  the  Anglo-Saxon  saint 
any  more  than  those  who  invoked  him,  Toustain,  the  leader  of  the  band, 
running  his  eye  over  the  groups  of  English,  descried  an  old  man  richly 
attired  and  wearing  gold  bracelets,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation, 
and  galloped  towards  him,  sword  in  hand.  Upon  this  the  terrified  old 
man  sought  refuge  in  the  church,  but  Toustain  followed  him  into  the 
church.  He  had  however  scarcely  passed  the  doors,  when  (his  horse  slip¬ 
ping  on  the  pavement)  the  animal  fell  and  crushed  him  in  its  fall.  At 
this  sight  (their  captain  half  dead),  the  other  Normans  turning  their 
horses’  heads  (their  imaginations  being  dcjeply  struck  by  what  had  hap¬ 
pened)  hastened  in  terror  to  the  Norman  camp  to  relate  this  terrible  ex 
ample  of  the  power  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  When,  then,  the  army  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  its  march,  no  soldier  dared  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  wrath 
of  the  saint ;  and  the  territory  of  this  church,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
legend,  was  the  only  spot  which  remained  covered  with  buildings  and 
cultivation  amidst  the  general  destruction  of  the  country. 

Rewrite  the  foregoing  extract  in  good  literary  form,  omitting  or 
supplying  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  properly  constructed 
paragraph. 


III. 

Write  a  composition  on  either  of  the  following  subjects,  using  as 
paragraph  subjects  the  subordinate  subjects  appended  : 

1.  The  Siege  of  Malta  :  (1)  Ball’s  fitness  for  the  post  at  Malta ; 
(2)  His  wisdom  displayed  during  the  siege;  (3)  His  views  on  the 
treatment  of  the  Maltese  at  the  treaty. 

2.  Ball’s  Opinion  of  English  and  Foreign  Soldiers:  (li  The 
English  weakness  of  despising  foreigners  and  its  origin;  (2)  Ball’s 
exemption  from  this  weakness  ;  (3)  His  estimate  of  the  British  troops. 
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ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
JUNIOE  MATKICULATION. 


HONOR  ENGLISH. 

JULIUS  CJESAR 


Examiner — T.  C.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholar shiijs  ivill  W7'ite  on  the  first  six 
questions ;  other  candidates  may  substitute  the  seventh  or  the 
eighth  for  the  third. 

1.  “  Human  greatness,  according  to  Shakespeare,  is  an  en¬ 
largement  of  some  one  faculty  at  the  expense  of  a  relative  little¬ 
ness  in  the  rest  of  the  man.” 

Discuss  this  statement  with  reference  to  Caesar  and  Brutus, 
tracing  the  relation  of  the  weakness  of  each  to  the  qualities  that 
made  him  great.  Answer  in  detail  as  to  the  character  of  each. 

2.  Compare  Antony  and  Cassius  as  rival  conspirators,  show¬ 
ing  the  strong  points  and  the  defects  in  the  character  of  each  ; 
show  also  how  the  poet  has  justified  dramatically  the  success  of 
Antony. 

3.  Discuss  how  far  the  characters  of  Portia  and  Calphurnia 
are  a  reflex  of  the  characters  of  Brutus  and  Caesar  respectively, 
quoting  or  referring  to  passages  in  the  play  in  your  answer. 

4.  Write  a  critical  note  on  each  of  the  following  : — 

(1)  No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 

As  here  by  Caesar  and  by  you  cut  off. 

(2)  0  masters !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage. 

(3)  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

(over.) 


(4)  The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown, 

But  for  your  words  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Cas.  0  yes,  and  soundless  too. 

(5)  His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man. 

5.  ,  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar 

I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream ! 

The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council :  and  the  state  of  a  man. 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

(a)  Account  for  the  metre  of  the  second  line. 

(h)  State  fully  the  poet’s  meaning  in  the  last  four  lines. 

(c)  Quote  or  give  the  substance-  of  the  “insurrection”  in 
Brutus’  mind,  shown  in  the  previous  soliloquy  beginning  “It 
must  be  by  his  death,”  and  point  out  what  you  think  defective 
in  his  reasoning  there. 

6.  Cas.  I  think  we  are  too  hold  upon  your  rest : 

Good  morrow,  Brutus ;  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour ;  awake,  all  night. 

Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cas.  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  here  5 

But  honours  you ;  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Koman  hears  of  you. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves  10 

Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ? 

Dec.  Here  lies  the  east :  Doth  not  the  day  break  here  ? 
Casca.  No. 

Cin.  0,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth:  and  yon  grey  lines  15 

That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceived 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises  : 


20 


Which  is  a  great  way  groiving  on  the  south, 

Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  oil  over,  one  by  one. 

Cas.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Btu.  No,  not  an  oath  :  if  not  the /ace  of  w.en, 

The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse,  ~ 

If,  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes,  25 

And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed; 

So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 

Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  But  if  these. 

As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 

To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour  30 

The  melting  spirits  of  women  ;  then,  countrymen. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause. 

To  prick  us  to  redress  t  what  other  bond. 

Than  secret  Boraans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 

And  will  not  pjalter  ?  and  what  other  oath,  35 

Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged. 

That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  ? 

Swear  priests  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrongs  ;  unto  bad  causes  swear  40 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt ;  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 

Nor  the  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits. 

To  think  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance, 

Did  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood,  45 

That  every  Eoman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 
Of  any  promise  that  hath  passed  from  him. 

(a)  What  traits  of  character  are  shown  in  this  passage  by 
Brutus  and  Cassius  respectively  ? 

(b)  Criticise  the  dramatic  propriety  and  force  of  the  dialogue, 
lines  13  to  20. 

(c)  Express,  in  your  own  words,  the  meaning  of  the  portions 
in  italics. 

{d)  Criticise  the  figurative  expressions  in  the  passage. 

(c)  Point  out  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  versification  in  the 
speech  of  Brutus  here  ? 


7.  “Therefore,  before  they  fell  in  hand  with  any  other  matter, 
they  went  into  a  little  chamber  together,  and  bade  every  man 
avoid  and  did  shut  the  doors  to  them.  Then  they  began  to  pour 
out  their  complaints  one  to  the  other  and  grew  hot  and  loud, 
earnestly  accusing  one  another,  and  at  length  fell  both  a  weeping.” 
—Plutarch. 

Give  the  substance  of  Shakespeare’s  elaboration  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  bringing  out  the  characteristics  shown  respectively  by 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  interview.  Quote  any  one  of  the 
longer  speeches,  and  point  out  the  skill  shown  by  the  poet  in 
selection  and  characterization. 

8.  Contrast  the  oratory  of  Antony  and  Brutus  and  point  out 
the  peculiarities  of  Antony’s  great  speech  in  the  market-place. 


ZInttiersiits  of  JiTofonto. 

ANNUAI.  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 

AETS. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY, 

HONORS. 

Examiner — T.  Arnold  Haultain,  M.A. 


1.  Describe,  as  tersely  as  you  can,  the  character  of  Elizabeth. 

2.  What  was  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the  Church  by 
Elizabeth  on  her  accession?  What,  in  your  opinion,  led  her  to 
assume  that  attitude? 

3.  Describe  briefly  and  generally  the  relations  between  King 
and  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

4.  “ . the  ivonderful  activity  of  directly  scientific  thought 

which  distinguished  the  age  of  the  Restoration.'' — Green. 

Describe  and  illustrate  in  outline  this  activity. 


5.  Write  short  notes  on  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
Staffordshire  and  Kent. 

6.  Mention  a  dozen  of  the  more  important  fortified  naval 
depots  for  coal  and  provisions  of  the  British  Empire,  indicating 
briefly  the  position  of  each. 

7.  What  commercial  advantages  will,  in  your  opinion,  accrue 
to  Great  Britain  from  her  recent  acquisition  of  Upper  Burmah? 


of  SErotonto. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOK  MATEICULATION. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

PASS  AND  HONORS. 

Examiner — T.  Arnold  Haultain,  M.A. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  will  ansiver  question  1  to  7 A, 
inclusive]  all  other  candidates  may  substitute  for  6  A,  6A,  7A, 
questions  5B,  6B,  7B,  respectively. 

1.  Name  the  more  important  exports  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

2.  Is  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  your  opinion,  well  or  ill  situated  for 
a  great  commercial  centre?  Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  Where  are  the  chief  coal  and  iron  producing  areas  in  the 
United  States? 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
indicating  the  principal  towns,  bays,  capes,  and  rivers. 


5  A.  Kemark  on  the  progress  made  by  British  industry  during 
the  eighteenth  century;  touching  on  population,  wealth,  agri¬ 
culture,  important  branches  of  trades  and  manufactures,  means 
of  communication  and  transport,  inventions  and  discoveries. 

6A.  Write  short  notes  on  the  National  Debt,  the  Mutiny  Act, 
the  Riot  Act. 

7  A.  Mention  the  chief  legislative  enactments  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  briefly  explaining  each. 


(OVER.) 


5B.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  English  working  classes 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ?  To  what  influences 
would  you  be  inclined  to  ascribe  that  condition  ? 

(The  candidate  is  reminded  of  the  riots  of  the  “  Luddites”  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1812  and  1816.  J 

6B.  Write  short  notes  on  “Junius,”  Adam  Smith,  John 
Howard. 

7B.  Narrate  briefly  the  principal  occurrences  in  the  history 
of  the  Young  Pretender’s  invasion  of  1745. 


SUnfUttrsiits  of  Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 

ALGEBRA. 

HONORS. 


Examiners : 


W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 
J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A. 


Note. —  Only  ten  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  except  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  Scholarships  ivho  are  required  ta  take  all  the 
questions. 

1.  To  insert  a  number  of  Geometric  Means  between  two  given 
terms, 

Sum  to  infinity  the  series 

(1+c  ■f-c2)r2  -f&c. 

c  and  G  r  being  each  less  than  unity. 

2.  Sum  to  n  terms  -f-7r^+  .... 

Form  the  series  whose  term  is  (m  — l)(m-f  l)(2m — 1) 
and  sum  it  to  n  terms. 

3.  The  expression  ax‘^  -ihx  -\-g  is  divisible  by  x — m  only  when 
m  is  a  root  of  the  equation  ax‘^  -{-hx  -^c:=o. 

Find  the  limits  of  the  values  of  x  for  which  the  expression 
-\-px  -\-q  may  be  negative. 

State  the  proposition  of  which  this  is  a  particular  case. 

4.  Find  the  effect  of  adding  the  same  quantity  to  both  terms  of 
a  ratio. 

Employ  your  results  to  compare  the  values  of  the  fractions 

397  433  3731  ^  3798  796  799. 

4^  and  and  ^  and 

(over.) 


5.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a 
time. 

Find  the  value  of  r  for  which  this  number  is  greatest. 

6.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  regiment  of  500  men  be  divided 
into  10  companies,  each  containing  50  men,  (1)  when  the  com¬ 
panies  are  not  distinguished  from  one  another,  (2)  when  they  are- 
distinguished  ? 


7,  Prove  the  Binomial  Theorem  when  the  index  is  a  positive 
integer. 

If  a^.  be  the  coefficient  of  in  the  expansion  of 

and  Cr . 

Shew  that,  when  n  is  an  even  number. 


{cl+cl+cl+  .  .  .)-(c?+c^fcJ+  .  .  .)=K+«H«I+  •  •  •) 


8.  Discuss  the  form  of  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of 
(l±:a?)^,  where  n  may  be  positive  or  negative,  an  integer  ora 
fraction  (proper  or  improper). 

m 

9.  In  the  expansion  of  (1 — (m  and  n  being  positive  in¬ 
tegers)  the  signs  of  the  terms  are  alternately  -f-  and  —  until  the 

+  term  is  reached,  after  which  the  signs  are  all  +  or  all — 

according  is  jp  is  odd  or  even,  where  p  is  the  greatest  integer 

What  objection,  if  any,  would  there  be  to  saying  that  the 
terms  ultimately  have  the  same  sign  as  the  term  ? 

10.  Obtain  all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

—  8  =  |/  -p  36ic  -p  84  . 

Which  of  these  roots  will  satisfy  the  equation  ?  Why  not 
the  others?  Is  there  an  equation  which  all  these  roots  will 
satisfy.  Is  it  necessary  that  any  of  the  roots  obtained  in  the 
solution  of  an  equation  should  satisfy  that  equation  ? 


11.  Solve  the  equations 


•(1) 

xy-\-yz=h‘^ — 2/^ 
yz-\-xz=zc‘^  —02 
zx-\-xy—a'^—x‘^  ; 

(2) 

02_pa.2=a2(a2— 2^/2) 

2/2  =a2  —xz=ic^ — 0  . 

12.  Find  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  first  n  natural  num¬ 
bers  taken  two  at  a  time,  and  shew  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  sum 
to  n — 1  terms  of  the  series 

1-22 +2-32-1-3-42  -p _ 

■ 

13.  A  train,  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  an  accident,  is 
obliged  to  diminish  its  speed  in  the  ratio  m:n ;  had  the  accident 
occurred  a  miles  farther  on,  the  train  would  have  reached  its  des¬ 
tination  c  minutes  sooner  than  it  did.  Find  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  times  of  running  a  mile  before  and  after  the  accident, 
also  find  the  rate  of  the  train  in  miles  per  hour  before  the  accident 
occurred. 


JKntbtrssi't®  of  Toronto. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOK  MATEICULATION. 


MEDICINE. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

HONORS. 


Examiners : 


(  W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 
(  J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A. 


1.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $3987.63  in  three  and 
a  half  years  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest  ? 

2.  Shew  that  every  vulgar  fraction  may  be  reduced  either  to 
a  terminating  or  else  to  a  repeating  decimal.  Shew  also  that  it 
is  possible  to  determine  by  inspection  which  kind  of  decimal  any 
given  fraction  will  produce. 

3.  If  the  pure  gold  in  a  sovereign  weighs  113*002  grains 
while  that  in  a  20-franc  piece  weighs  89*604  grains,  find  the 
least  whole  number  of  sovereigns  that  will  be  equal  to  a  whole 
number  of  20-franc  pieces. 

4.  If  any  number  (not  a  multiple  of  10)  be  divided  by  9  and 
leave  no  remainder,  then  the  sum  of  the  last  digit  in  the 
dividend  and  the  last  digit  in  the  quotient  will  be  10. 

5.  Simplify 

(h  —  k){c  —  h)  {c  —  k)[a  —  k)  (a  —  k){h—k) 

{b — a)(c  —  a)  (G—h){a—b)  {a-c){b  —  c)  ’ 

X^{y‘^  —  02)_|_2^4(2;2 - - 7/2) 

x^^^y  —  z)  [z — x) z'^  [x  —  y  ) 


(1) 

(2) 


[over.] 


6.  If  m  and  n  are  .the  values  of  x  which  satisfy  the  equation 

-\-hx  -{-C  —  Oy  find  4  and  —  -j - ,  in  terms  of  a,  h,  c. 

m  n 

Also  shew  that  x — m  and  x — n  are  factors  of  the  expression 
ax‘^  -{-hx  -\-c. 


7.  Solve  the  equations 


'  (1) 

»+2/= — ,  2/+«= —  ,  e-\-x=- 

0  ’  X  ^  ' 

(2) 

cc  4 -fir  2^/2 -|-2/^=21,  x"^  -Yxy  -\-y 

(3) 

x^  —  (a — l)ir 2—  la-\-—)x  -f  l=o 

a 

(4) 

60?^ — 35ir  ^-j-62ir2 — 35ir-f6=o  . 

8.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  increased  and  a  ratio  of  less 
inequality  is  diminished  by  taking  from  both  terms  of  the  ratio 
any  quantity  which  is  less  than  each  of  these  terms. 

How  will -  compare  with  —  when  x  is  greater  than 

h —  X  0 

either  a  or  h? 

9.  Shew  how  to  extract  the  square  root  of  a  binomial  of  the 

form  ? 

What  condition  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the  resulting 
expression  may  be  more  simple  than  \/ 

Simplify  a— 

Cl  — 1  ci-\-h\/ — 1 

Prove  that  ]/3— 47/Zil  =  4  . 

10.  A  and  B  are  travelling  at  uniform  rates.  In  an  hour  A 
goes  2  miles  farther  than  B.  It  takes  B  90  seconds  longer  than 
A  to  go  a  mile;  find  each  person’s  rate  of  travelling. 


(A) 


5Kn{iJcrsft|>  of  SToronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

JUNIOK  MATKICULATION. 
ARTS. 

EUCLID. 

HONORS, 


Examiners : 


J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A. 
W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  are  required  to  take  the  tvhole 
payer,  hut  other  candidates  are  to  ivrite  on  only  eight  of  the 
eleven  questions. 

1.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  it. 

{a)  Enunciate  and  prove  the  converse. 

{h)  The  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  opposite  sides  of 
any  quadrilateral  and  the  middle  points  of  diagonals  bisect  one 
another. 

2.  Enunciate  and  prove  the  proposition  corresponding  to  the 
algebraic  statement 

(a-^h)^  -\-(a — ^)2=2(x2 -p26^  . 

(a)  If  two  chords  of  a  circle  cut  at  right  angles,  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  segments  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the 
diameter. 

3.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in 
a  circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

(a)  If  the  angles  formed  by  producing  the  opposites  sides  of 
a  quadrilateral  in  a  circle  to  meet  are  bisected,  the  bisectors  are 
at  right  angles. 

(b)  The  lines  bisecting  an  angle  of  a  quadrilateral  in  a  circle 
and  the  opposite  external  angle  meet  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle. 


(over.) 


4.  If  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  a  straight  line  be  drawn  cutting  the  circle  ;  the  angles  which 
this  line  makes  with  the  line  touching  the  circle  shall  be  equal 
to  the  angles  which  are  in  the  alternate  segments  of  the  circle. 

(a)  If  two  circles  intersect,  and  through  a  point  of  contact 
two  lines  are  drawn  cutting  the  circles  again  in  four  points,  and 
the  pair  of  points  on  each  circle  are  joined;  then  the  joining 
lines  cut  at  a  constant  angle. 

5.  To  describe  an  isosceles  triangle  having  each  of  the  angles 
at  the  base  double  of  the  third  angle. 

(a)  Through  three  given  points  draw  three  straight  lines, 
one  through  each,  to  form  a  triangle  equal  in  all  respects  to  a 
given  triangle. 

6.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  equilateral  and  equiangular 
polygon  of  any  number  of  sides. 

(a)  Discuss  fully  the  following  propositions :  Every  equi¬ 
angular  figure  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equilateral,  and  every  equi¬ 
lateral  figure  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equiangular. 

7.  Define  ratio,  and  contrast  the  meanings  of  the  words  mag- 
riitude,  quantity,  number,  as  used  in  Euclid’s  definitions.  When 
can  two  magnitudes  be  said  to  have  a  ratio  to  each  other? 

{a)  Give  Euclid’s  definition  of  proportion,  and  apply  it  to 
show  that  in  equal  circles  the  areas  of  sectors  are  one  to  the 
other  as  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand. 

8.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  a 
triangle,  it  shall  cut  the  other  sides  or  these  produced  propor¬ 
tionally  and  conversely. 

{a)  ABC  is  a  triangle.  BE  and  CF  are  drawn  perpendicu¬ 
larly  upon  any  straight  line  AEF.  G  is  the  middle  point  of 
BC.  Prove  GE  =  GF. 

9.  To  divide  a  straight  line  similarly  to  a  given  divided 
straight  line. 

{a)  Construct  a  triangle  having  given  the  base,  the  angle 
opposite  the  base  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  remaining  sides  to 
each  other. 

10.  The  sides  about  the  equal  angles  of  equiangular  triangles 
are  proportionals ;  and  those  which  are  opposite  the  equal  angles 
are  homologous  sides. 


(a)  ABC  is  a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle  and  AD,  AE  are 
drawn  parallel  to  tangents  at  B  and  C  to  meet  the  base  at  D 
and  E.  Shew  that  the  ratio  of  BD  to  CE  is  the  duplicate  of 
the  ratio  oi  AB  to  AC . 

11.  If  an  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight  line 
which  likewise  meets  the  base,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
segments  of  the  base,  together  with  the  square  on  the  straight 
line  which  bisects  the  angle. 

(a)  If  the  vertical  angle  ^  of  a  triangle  ABC  be  bisected  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally  by  lines  AD  and  AE  which  meet  the 
base  in  points  D  and  E ;  shew  that  the  rectangles  BD  X  CD, 
BA  X  CA ,  BE  X  CE  are  in  arithmetical  progression  if  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  base  angles  be  a  right  angle. 
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MEDICINE. 

EUCLID. 

HONOES. 


Examiners : 


J.  H.  McGeaey,  M.A. 
W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 


1.  If  three  of  the  six  parts  (three  sides  and  three  angles)  of 
one  triangle  be  equal  each  to  each  to  three  of  a  second,  the  tri¬ 
angles  are  equal  in  all  respects.  State  in  which  cases  this  is 
true  and  prove  for  those  cases  for  which  Euclid  gives  no  demon¬ 
stration. 

2.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  it. 

(a)  Enunciate  and  prove  the  converse. 

(b)  The  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  any  quadrilateral  and  the  middle  points  of  diagonals  bisect 
one  another. 

3.  Equal  triangles  upon  equal  bases,  in  the  same  straight  line, 
and  upon”  the  same  side  of  it,  are  between  the  same  parallels. 

(a)  If  there  be  two  triangles  on  equal  bases,  and  between 
the  same  parallels,  their  sides  or  sides  produced  make  equal  in¬ 
tercepts  on  any  line  parallel  to  the  base. 

4.  In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  which  is  described 
on  the  side  subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  squares 
described  on  the  sides  which  contain  the  right  angle. 

{a)  If  perpendiculars  AD,  BE,  CF,  drawn  from  the  angles 
of  any  triangle  on  the  opposite  sides  intersect  in  G,  the  squares 
on  AB,  BC,  CA,  are  together  three  times  the  squares  on  AG, 
BG,  CG. 


[over.] 


5.  Enunciate  and  prove  the  proposition  corresponding  to  the 
algebraic  statement 

(u+Z>)2  +  (u— . 

(a)  If  two  chords  of  a  circle  cut  at  right  angles,  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  segments  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the 
diameter. 

6.  To  describe  a  square  that  shall  he  equal  to  a  given  recti¬ 
lineal  figure. 

(a)  To  divide  a  given  straight  line  so  that  the  rectangle 
under  its  segments  may  be  equal  to  a  given  rectangle. 

7.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in 
a  circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

(u)  If  the  angles  formed  by  producing  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  to  meet  are  bisected,  the  ^ 
bisectors  are  at  right  angles. 

(b)  The  lines  bisecting  an  angle  of  a  quadrilateral  in  a  circle 
and  the  opposite  external  angle  meet  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle. 

8.  Upon  the  same  straight  line,  and  upon  the  same  side  of  it, 
there  cannot  be  two  similar  segments  of  circles,  not  coinciding 
with  one  another. 

(a)  If  from  the  point  where  the  common  tangent  to  two  cir¬ 
cles  meets  the  line  joining  their  centres  a  chord  is  drawn  meet¬ 
ing  the  two  circles,  it  cuts  off  similar  segments. 

9.  In  any  circle,  the  angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle,  and 
the  angle  in  a  segment  greater  than  a  semicircle  is  less  than  a 
right  angle,  and  the  angle  in  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle  is 
greater  than  a  right  angle. 

(a)  ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle.  AF  and  BE  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  to  the  sides  meet  in  D.  Shew  that  if  FG  be  drawn 
to  the  middle  point  of  the  base  AB,  it  will  be  a  tangent  to  the 
circle  described  around  CEDF. 

10.  If  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  a  straight  line  he  drawn  meeting  the  circle,  the  angles  which 
this  line  makes  with  the  line  touching  the  circle  shall  be  equal 
to  the  angles  which  are  in  the  alternate  segments  of  the  circle. 

(a)  If  two  circles  intersect,  and  through  a  point  of  contact 
two  lines  are  drawn  cutting  the  circles  again  in  four  points ; 
and  the  pair  of  points  on  each  circle  are  joined  ;  then  the  join¬ 
ing  lines  cut  at  a  constant  angle. 


JKnltjefsftff  of  ^Toronto. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 


ARTS. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

HONORS. 


Examiners : 


{ 


J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A. 
W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  are  required  to  take  the 
whole  paper j  hut  other  candidates  are  to  write  on  only  nine 
of  the  eleven  questions. 

1.  If  one  angle  of  a  triangle  be  85  grades  and  another  67°  30', 
find  the  circular  measure  of  the  third. 

5 

(a)  If  the  unit  of  angular  measurement  be  —  degrees  and 

TT 

the  linear  unit  2  feet,  what  number  expresses  the  length  of  an  arc 
of  a  circle  of  radius  6  which  subtends  an  angle  9  at  the  centre  ? 

2.  Define  the  tangent  and  secant  of  an  angle,  and  prove  that 
sec  (2nn±iA)  =  sec  A  for  all  integral  values  of  n  both  positive 
and  negative. 

Prove 

(1)  Sec  2  M  =  1 -f  tan  2 

(2)  (tanM -f  secE)  2  —  (tanE  — secH)2=2secA.secE(sinM-f  sinE) 

3.  Prove  by  a  geometrical  construction  that 

Sin  (A  B)  —  sin  A.  cos  E  -f  cos  A.  sin  E. 

From  this  formula  deduce  the  formulae  : 

(1)  Cos2A=2  cos^A— 1 

(2)  Sin  A  -t-  sin  B=2.  Sin  A+A .  cos  ^ 

\  ^  2  2 

(over.) 


4.  Prove  (1) 

Sin3H 

3 

(2) 

Sin  ^ 
5 

(3) 

»■)  •  A. 
2  sin 

2 

-1  n  -1  QQ 

+  tan  _=cos  _ 


=  ±  l/  l  +  sin^±l/  1— sinJ. 

In  the  last  formula  exj^lain  the  ambiguity  of  sign  and  shew 
what  signs  must  be  taken  if  A  lies  between  540°  and  630°. 

Shew  by  a  geometrical  construction  that  having  given  sin  A 

there  are  four  values  for  sin  . 

2 


5.  Find  the  general  solution  of  the  equation 

Sec  4- 4  sin  -f  2  cos  ^  =  0 . 

(a)  If  3sm(^  +  A)  +  2cos(^  +A)  constant  for  all 

Sin  ^  -f-  5  cos  u 

values  of  0,  find  the  value  of  A. 

6.  Define  the  logarithm  of  a  number  and  mention  the  principal 
advantages  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms. 

Prove  (1)  log  ah  =  log  a  +  log  b. 

(2)  logo  6  X  log^  a  =  log^  6  . 

Having  given  the  logarithms  of  2  and  3  to  the  base  10  cal¬ 
culate  log  75,  log  ( *0000432)^  ,  loggO  . 


7.  In  any  triangle  prove 

62  -|-c2 — a2 


(1)  cosH  = 
A 


26c 


•  (2) 


sin  A  sin  B 


sin  C 


a 


(3) 


2 _ 

sin  2 


sin  2 


. 

sin  2 


a(6-t-c)— a2  6(a--f-c) — 6^  c(a-l-6)— c^ 


8.  In  any  triangle  if  A,  he  respectively  the  area  and  radii 
of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  circles,  prove 

^  _ 62  sin^.  sin  C  ahc 


2  sin  B 


4:E 


r : 


2a 


a4-6-|-c 


(2) 


9.  In  any  triangle  having  given  a,  h,  A,  shew  how  to  find  the 
other  parts  of  the  triangle.  Discuss  the  different  cases  shewing 
in  which  the  solution  is  ambiguous. 

(<x)  In  the  ambiguous  case  if  c  and  be  the  two  values  of 
the  third  side,  prove 

-f  — 2cC]Cos2^  =  d^i^cos^^  . 

10.  In  the  following  triangles  find  A  and  B  : 

(1)  (7=60°,  d=96-487,  6=78*324. 

(2)  C=78°37'25",  a=252 ,  c=378  . 

11.  Two  horizontal  paths  diverge  at  an  angle  0.  The  point  of 
intersection  of  the  paths  and  a  point  on  one  of  them  subtend 
angles  a  and  /5  at  points  on  the  other  at  distances  c  and  2c  re¬ 
spectively  from  the  intersection.  Prove 

cot  0  =  cot  /9  —  2  cot  a  . 

(a)  If  a  straight  line  meet  the  sides  5(7,  CA  of  a  triangle 
and  the  side  AB  produced  in  the  direction  BA^  and  make  angles 
0,  0,  respectively  with  these  sides,  prove 

BG  sin  6  =  CA  sin  0  AB  sin  ^ . 


No. 

Logarithm. 

Eatio. 

Logarithm. 

17481 

2425663 

tan  10°  12' 

9.2550997 

17482 

2425911 

tan  10°  13' 

9*2558240 

18163 

2591876 

sin  40°  48' 

9*8151928 

20000 

3010300 

sin  40°  49' 

9*8153391 

30000 

4771213 

sin  78°  37' 

9*9913717 

70000 

8450980 

sin  78°  38 ' 

9*9913971 
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Zlniitetsiits  of  Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOK  MATEICULATION. 


ARTS. 

CHEMISTRY. 

HONORS. 


Examiner — Anthony  McGill,  B.A.:  B.Sc. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  must  take  the  full  pap)ei\ 
Other  candidates  will  choose  any  five  questions,  of  which 
number  six  must  he  one. 


1.  {a)  Define  Quantivalence. 

(h)  Write  constitutional  formulas  for  sulphuric,  and  the 
phosphoric  acids. 

(c)  The  hydride  of  carbon  containing  the  highest  percentage 
of  hydrogen  has  the  following  composition :  — 

Carbon  -  -  75 

Hydrogen  -  -  25 


100 

Does  this  enable  us  to  assign  a  valence  to  carbon  ?  If  not, 
what  further  data  do  we  require  ? 

2.  A  piece  of  magnesium  weighing  0.36  gramme  is  found  to 
liberate  3.24  gramme  of  silver  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate. 
The  same  weight  of  magnesium  (0.36  gramme)  is  found  to 
liberate  0.03  gramme  hydrogen  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

(a)  Find  from  these  data  the  equivalents  of  magnesium  and 
silver. 

(6)  What  additional  data  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  atomic 
weights  of  these  elements  ? 

(c)  Write  equations  to  explain  all  the  chemical  changes  re¬ 
ferred  to.  (over.) 


3.  Hydrochloric  acid  solution  and  manganese  dioxide  are  used 
to  prepare  chlorine  gas,  of  which  we  want  100  litres,  measured  at 
88°C.  and  700^^"^  barometer. 

(a)  Explain  the  reaction  by  an  equation. 

(fe)  Find  what  weights  of  the  reagents  will  be  needed. 

(c)  Describe  apparatus  suitable  for  the  preparation  and  col¬ 
lection  of  the  gas. 

(d)  What  third  reagent  would  be  needed  if  common  salt 
(sodium  chloride)  had  been  used  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid? 
Give  equations. 

4.  (a)  Upon  what  experimental  grounds  do  we  take  the  hydro¬ 
gen  molecule  to  contain  two  atoms  ? 

(6)  Granted  the  following : — 

1.  Avogadro’s  Law, 

2.  The  diatomic  character  of  the  molecule  of  hydrogen, 

Shew  how  a  single  experimental  determination  will  enable 

us  to  fix  the  molecular  weight  of  any  chemical  substance  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  state  of  gas. 

5.  Arrange  the  following  elements  in  natural  groups,  justifying 
your  classification  by  reference  to 

(а)  the  properties  of  the  elements  themselves, 

(б)  the  properties  of  their  compounds  : 

Nitrogen,  Chlorine,  Sodium,  Arsenic,  Calcium,  Phosphorus,  Sul¬ 
phur,  Potassium,  Bromine,  Oxygen,  Barium,  Iodine,  Strontium, 
Elorine. 

6.  Describe  what  will  occur  in  each  of  the  following  cases,  and 
explain  by  equations  : — 

(а)  Sodium  and  mercury  are  gently  heated  together  and  the 
product  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 

(б)  Barium  dioxide  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  poured  into  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate. 

(c)  The  gaseous  product  from  treatment  of  magnesium  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  a  glass  tube  containing  copper 
oxide,  and  strongly  heated. 

(d)  Oxalic  acid  crystals  are  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  gases  evolved  are  passed  through  wash  bottles  containing 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  The  gas  escaping  through  these 
is  lighted  in  contact  with  air. 


7.  (a)  What  volume  of  gas,  at  27°C.  and  800^^  barometer, 
will  be  produced  by  heating  20  grammes  nitrate  of  ammonia  to 
complete  decomposition  ? 

(h)  Find  a  formula  for  a  substance  giving  the  following  per¬ 
centage  numbers  on  analysis :  — 


Potassium 
Sodium  - 


13.830 

8.156 

17.021 

1.418 

34.043 

25.532 


Carbon  - 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen  - 


Water  (crystallization) 


100.000 
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ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOK  MATKICULATION. 


BOTANY. 

HONORS. 


Examiner.^S .  J.  Mackenzie,  B.A. 


1.  Describe  accurately  the  flower  before  you  and  make  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  essential  organs. 

2.  Eefer  it  to  its  proper  position  amongst  Phanerogams  and 
give  other  Canadian  examples  of  the  same  order. 

3.  Describe  the  different  modifications  which  leaf  structures  ' 
undergo  and  the  different  functions  they  are  made  to  perform. 

4.  Describe  the  common  Liverwort,  (Marchantia)  and  state  the 
method  by  which  it  reproduces  itself.  Explain  how  it  differs 
from  a  moss  plant  and  how  they  both  differ  from  a  Phanerogam. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  Alternation  of  Generations  ?  Give 
several  examples. 

6.  What  are  pollinia?  Give  two  Canadian  orders  in  which 
they  occur  and  explain  how  the  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the  stigma 
in  these  orders. 


of  Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 


LATIN  PROSE. 

HONORS. 


Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 


Then  every  man  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil 
hastened  from  Eome  to  the  camp  at  Veii.  And  Marcus,  the  dic¬ 
tator,  made  a  vow,  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all 
the  spoil  to  Apollo;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  that  she  would 
be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veii,  and  to  follow  the  Eomans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers.  After 
this  he  ordered  the  Eomans  to  assault  the  city  on  every 
side :  and  the  Veientians  ran  to  the  wall  to  meet  them:  and  the 
shout  of  the  battle  arose  and  the  fight  was  carried  on  fiercely. 
But  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the 
citadel,  offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city :  and 
the  prophet  who  stood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud, 
“This  is  an  accepted  offering:  for  there  is  victory  for  him  who 
offers  the  entrails  upon  the  altar.”  Now  the  Eomans  heard  the 
words  of  the  prophet.  So  they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and 
they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those  who  were  sacrificing, 
and  the  Eoman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the  Veientians, 
offered  them  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  Eomans  rushed  down 
from  the  citadel  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city  and  let  in  their 
comrades  :  and  all  the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they 
sacked  and  took  Veii. 


JlintUtvsil'ts  of  ^Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  188S. 
JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


ARTS. 

LATIN. 

HONORS. 


Examiner — Maurice  Hutton,  M.A. 


A. 

Translate  carefully 

(a)  Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior 

Miles  redibit.  Flagitio  adclitis 
Damnum  :  neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 

Nec  vera  virtus,  quum  semel  excidit, 

Curat  reponi  deterioribus. 

{h)  Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 

A  Dis  plura  feret ;  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 
Partes  linquere  gestio, 

Contemptae  dominus  splendidior  rei, 

Quaiii  si  quidquid  arat  impiger  A])ulus 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 

Purse  rivus  aquae  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae 
Fulgentem  imperio  fertiiis  Africae 
Fallit  sorte  beatior. 

B. 

1,  (a)  Parse  fully  and  explain  the  syntax  of  repensus:  jia- 
gitio:  excidit  (mark  the  quantities'):  deterioribus. 

(h)  Explain  contemptae  rei.  What  is  the  precise  force  of 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  dicerer.  Explain  the  meaning  and 
syntax  of  fallit.  Parse  and  explain  the  syntax  of  cujnentium, 
sorte,  and  beatior.  (over.) 


c. 


Translate  with  notes  on  the  various  renderings  of  which  the 
passage  is  susceptible. 

Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 
Parre  pio  et  saliente  mica. 


D. 


Translate  carefully 

(а)  C  Terentio  Varroni— quern  sui  generis  hominem,  plebi 
insectatione  principum  popularibusque  artibus  conciliatum,  ab  Q. 
Fabii  opibus  et  dictatorio  imperio  concusso  aliena  invidia  splen- 
dentem,  vulgus  extrahere  ad  consulatum  nitebatur — patres  sum- 
ma  ope  obstabant,  ne  se  insectando  sibi  sequari  adsuescerent 
homines. 

(б)  Sed  si  — me  dius  fidius-ipse  in  nos  mitis  Hannibal  con¬ 
tra  naturam  suam  esse  velit,  nihil  tamen  nobis  vita  opus  esse 
censeamus,  quum  indigni  ut  redimeremur  a  vobis  visi  sumus. 
Eediere  Eomam  quondam  remissi  a  Pyrrho  sine  pretio  capti :  sed 
rediere  cum  legatis,  primoribus  oivitatis,  ad  redimendos  sese 
missis.  Eedeam  ego  in  patriam  trecentis  nummis  non  ajstimatus 
civis?  suum  quisque  habet  animum,  patres  conscripti:  scio  in 
discrimine  esse  vitam  corpusque  meum :  magis  me  famse  pericu- 
lum  movet,  ne  a  vobis  damnati  ac  repulsi  abeamus  :  neque  enim 
VOS  pretio  pepercisse  homines  credent. 


E. 

1.  (a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  sui  generis,  ah  ..  .  opihus  et  .  . 
imperio  concusso,  aliena  invidia  splendentem :  and  the  syntax 
of  Varroni  :  concusso  :  splendentem :  se  :  sibi  :  adsuescerent. 

(h)  Explain  carefully  the  meaning  of  si  velit  .  .  .  censeamus 
and  of  suum  quisque  habet  animum :  and  the  syntax  of 
redimeremur  :  redeam :  trecentis  nummis  :  pretio.  Parse  me 
(dius  fidius). 


F. 


1.  Quote  from  this  book  any  phrases  of  an  alliterative  character 
and  any  which  contain  a  play  upon  like-sounding  words. 

2.  Give  the  context  of  the  following  : — 

(1)  non  omnia  nimirum  eidem  di  dedere. 

(2)  redeunti  ....  gratiae  actae  quod  de  republica  non  des- 
perasset. 

3.  Explain,  by  drawing  a  plan  of  the  battle,  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

Quum  alibi  terror  ac  fuga,  alibi  pertinax  in  mala  jam  spe 
prcelium  esset,  Hasdrubal,  qui  ea  jam  parte  praeerat,  subductos  ex 
media  acie  Numidas,  quia  segnis  eorum  cum  adversis  pugna  erat, 
ad  persequendos  passim  fugientes  mittit,  Hispanos  et  Gallos 
equites  Afris  jam  prope  fessis  ceede  magis  quam  pugna  adjungit. 

What  difficulties  do  you  find  in  Livy’s  description  here  ? 

G. 

Translate — 

Qui  cum  multitudinis  concursu  prope  violati  essent,  nec 
reditum  tutiorem  futurum  cernerent,  petierunt  a  magistratibus, 
quorum  auxilio  vis  prohibita  erat,  ut  naves  mitterent,  quae  se 
prosequerentur.  datae  triremes  duae  cum  ad  Bagradam  flumen 
pervenissent,  unde  castra  Eomana  conspiciebantur,  Carthaginem 
rediere.  classis  Punica  ad  Uticam  stationem  habebat.  ex  ea 
tres  quadriremes — sen  clam  misso  a  Carthagine  nuntio  uti  fieret, 
sen  Hasdrubale,  qui  classi  praeerat,  sine  publica  fraude  auso 
facinus — quinqueremem  Eomanam  superantem  promunturium 
ex  alto  repente  adgressae  sunt,  sed  neque  rostro  ferire  celeri- 
tate  praelabentem  poterant,  neque  transilire  armati  ex  humili- 
oribus  in  altiorem  navem,  et  defendebatur  egregie,  quoad  tela 
suppeditarunt.  quis  deficientibus  quum  iam  nulla  alia  res  earn 
quam  propinquitas  terrae  multitudoque  a  castris  in  litus  effusa 
tueri  potuisset,  concitatam  remis  quanto  maximo  impetu  pot¬ 
erant  in  terram  cum  immisissent,  navis  tantum  iactura  facta, 
incolumes  ipsi  evaserunt.  *  *  *  Hannibali  iam  terrae  ap- 

propinquanti  iussus  e  nauticis  unus  escendere  in  malum  ut 
specularetur,  quam  tenerent  regionem,  cum  dixisset  sepulchrum 
dirutum  proram  spectare,  abominatus  praetervehi  iusso  guber- 
natore  ad  Leptim  appulit  classem  atque  ibi  copias  exposuit. 

Livy  XXX.  25. 


SIniljCffiiWs  of  Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

HONOKS. 


Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 


Note. — Five-sixths  of  this  paper  ivill  count  as  the  maximum. 

1.  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Root:  Stem:  Dissimi¬ 
lation:  Locative  Case :  Ethic  Dative :  Hendiadys. 

2.  Compare  frugi:  idoneus :  vetus:  dexter:  parum:  senex : 
novus :  nequam :  hehes :  acriter. 

3.  State  and  illustrate  by  examples  the  construction  of 
interest:  licet:  dignus:  consulere :  credere:  opus:  comynittere : 
circumdare :  apud :  per, 

4.  Illustrate  the  various  uses  of  dum,  quum  and  qui  with  the 
subjunctive. 

% 

5.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  the  use  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  in  the  oratio  ohliqua  in  Latin,  and  illustrate  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  examples. 

6.  Explain  the  following  constructions: — 

{a)  Scriberis  Vario  fortis. 

(b)  Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis. 

(c)  Accusavit  quod  pecuniam  cepisse  diceret. 

(d)  Aeternas  poenas  in  morte  timendum  est. 

(e)  Qui  partis  honoribus  eosdem  in  foro  gessi  labores,  quos 

petendis. 

7.  (a)  Decline  mv9  and  in  the  sing,  the  1st  Aor.  part.  pass, 
of  8l'8o)/LLl. 

(b)  Write  out  in  full  the  perf.  ind.  pass,  of  dWaao-o)  and 
the  1st  Aor.  pass.  subj.  of  cKj^lpfjLt. 

(over.) 


'8.  Parse  and  explain  the  formation  of  the  following: 

eireaov,  ireTrovOa^  kcnTOfiTjv,  'Icracn^  elirov,  iyvcov,  ereOrjv,  809, 
ea^ov,  rerpd^OaL. 

9.  Give  the  rules  (adding  ex§,mp]es  as  far  as  possible)  for  the 
use  of  the  future  optative  and  for  the  uses  of  dv  with  tenses  of 
the  indicative. 


10.  Illustrate  the  uses 


of 


ov,  fJL^,  ov  fjL^,  fji^  oVf  dpa  ov,  dpa  fi^. 


11.  Translate  into  Greek 

(a)  Si  hoc  facit,  bene  est. 

(b)  Si  hoc  fecerit,  bene  erit. 

(c)  Si  hoc  faceret,  bene  esset. 

(d)  Si  hoe  fecisset,  bene  fuisset. 

(e)  Si  hoc  facial,  bene  sit. 

12.  Translate  into  Greek  (adding  accents  and  breathings) : — 

{a)  He  proceeded  to  say  that,  if  any  man  did  this,  the 
prudent  would  accuse  him  of  folly. 

(b)  If  I  had  known  this  and  had  not  forgotten  your  wishes, 

I  would  not  have  tried  at  all  to  persuade  him  to  come. 

(c)  The  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  to  the  general, 

when  he  was  not  at  leisure. 

(d)  Then  only  will  you  be  able  to  conquer  the  barbarians, 
when  you  have  done  what  you  ought. 

(e)  He  said  that  the  enemy  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their 

arms,  their  money  and  their  ships. 


STuibctrsUj?  of  Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  !8SS. 

JUNIOE  MATKICULATION. 


ARTS. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR'  AND  COMPOSITION. 

HONORS. 

Examiner :  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A. 

Time — Two  Hours. 


N.B. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  will  take  the  whole  paper. 

Other  candidates  will  answer  part  II  and  any  ten,  but  not 

more  than  ten,  of  the  questions  in  part  I. 

I. 

1.  Give  the  feminine  of  cruel,  beau,  long,  bOiin,  sec,  public, 
explaining  deviations  from  general  rule. 

2.  Vingt  and  cent  may,  or  may  not,  have  the  plural  sign.  Il¬ 
lustrate  by  examples. 

3.  Personal  pronouns  are  said  to  be  “  conjunctive  ”  or  “  dis¬ 
junctive”.  Give  examples  in  French  to  show  that  you  understand 
the  distinction. 

4.  What  tenses  may  be  formed  from  the  present  infinitive  ? 
How  ? 

5.  Give  the  1  sing.  pres,  subjunctive  and  the  1  sing.  impf. 
subjunctive  of  acqu&ir,  courir,  craindre,  lire,  naitre,  r^soudre, 
savoir,  tenir,  vivre,  vouloir. 

6.  “  To  return  ”  is  translated  by  retourner  or  revenir.  Give 
examples  and  explanations  showing  the  distinction  in  meaning. 

7.  Form  adverbs  from  the  following  adjectives :  prudent, 
franc,  lent,  href,  aveugle,  rare,  heureux,  gentil,  obscur,  has. 

8.  Write  a  brief  note,  with  examples,  upon  the  method  of  form¬ 
ing  interrogative  sentences. 

9.  Translate :  Who  is  that  ?  It  is  Dr.  B.  Indeed,  I  did  not 
know  that.  I  thought  it  was  your  cousin  M.  Why  did  you 
think  so  ? 

10.  Translate :  Think  of  what  you  are  saying.  They  can 

neither  read  nor  write.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  it  ?  Is  Mr. 
L.  a  doctor  or  a  merchant?  I  hear  somebody  coming  up  the 
stairs.  (over.) 


11.  Translate;  I  am  afraid  it  will  rain  to-moiTow.  I  hope  it 
will  not  rain  all  day.  It  is  a  pity  he  is  so  idle.  Let  me  see 
that  too.  If  the  weather  is  fine  to-morrow,  I  shall  go  to  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

12.  Translate :  If  what  you  relate  be  true,  it  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary.  If  I  were  rich  I  should  buy  that  beautiful  picture.  If 
you  will  come  to-morrow,  we  shall  speak  of  that  business.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  he  has  received  my  letter. 

13.  Translate:  It  is  very  hot  to-day.  -I  have  the  toothache. 
I  have  just  come  out  of  the  dining-room.  He  is  going  to  come 
Imck  at  twelve  o’clock.  I  am  not  speaking  of  either  of  them. 

14.  Translate  :  Why  was  that  little  girl  crying  ?  That  bad  boy 
struck  her  with  a  stick.  Did  you  see  her  struck  ?  No,  but  I 
heard  her  cry.  Mrs.  B.,  our  neighbor,  saw  the  boy  strike  her. 

15.  We  pay  him  three  francs  a  day.  She  has  gone  to  France. 
Come  before  noon.  I  have  been  here  for  three  days.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? 


II. 

Translate ;  A  long  time  ago  two  young  men  named  Edmund 
and  Oswald  presented  themselves  before  a  certain  judge.  Edmund 
said  to  the  judge  ;  “  Three  years  ago  I  was  about  to  undertake  a 
long  journey  and  I  entrusted  to  Oswald  a  diamond  ring,  but  now 
he  says  that  I  never  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  refuses  to  give  it  back.” 
Oswald  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  cried  :  “I  swear  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  ring.  In  truth,  my  friend  must  have  lost  his 
reason.”  “Edmund,”  said  the  judge,  “have  you  any  witnesses  who 
can  confirm  what  you  say?”  “Unfortunately,”  replied  Edmund, 
“  there  were  no  other  witnesses  but  the  solitary  oak  under  the 
shade  of  which  we  said  good-bye  to  each  other.”  Oswald  then 
said  :  “  I  am  ready  to  make  oath  that  I  have  as  little  knowledge 
of  that  tree  as  of  the  ring.”  “Then,”  replied  the  judge,  “Ed¬ 
mund,  go  and  get  me  a  branch  of  that  tree  of  which  you  have  just 
spoken  :  I  have  need  of  it.  As  to  you,  Oswald,  remain  here  till 
he  comes  back.”  Edmund  set  out  immediately,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  judge  began  to  say  :  “Edmund  is  very  long  in  coming. 
Open  the  window  and  see  if  he  is  coming  back  yet.”  “  My  lord,” 
answered  Oswald,  “  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  back  yet,  for 
the  tree  of  which  he  spoke  is  at  least  a  league  from  here.” 
“  Wicked  man,”  said  the  judge  in  anger,  “  you  are  condemned  by 
your  own  words.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  you  know  the  ring 
as  well  as  the  tree.”  Oswald  was  condemned  to  restore  the  ring 
and  to  be  hanged  upon  the  tree  in  question. 


iKnftJtffiiiti?  of  STofonto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 


ARTS. 

FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

HONORS. 


Examiner:  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A. 
Time. — One  Hour  and  a  Half. 


N.  B. — Candidates  for  Scholarshii^s  will  take  the  whole  loaper. 

Other  candidates  will  omit  part  I  or  part  II. 

I. 

Translate : 

LA  REINE. 

Qu’importent  les  moyens,  si  Ton  arrive  an  but  ? 

RANTZAU. 

Mais  vous  n’y  arriverez  pas !  On  ne  verra  la-dedans  que  les 
projets  d’une  vengeance  ou  d’une  ambition  particuliere.  Et  qu’- 
importe  a  la  multitude  que  vous  vous  vengiez  de  la  reine 
Mathilde,  votre  rivale,  et  que  par  suite  de  cette  discussion  de 
famille,  monsieur  Roller  obtienne  une  place  ?  qu’est-ce  que  c’est 
qu’une  intrigue  de  cour,  k  laquelle  le  peuple  ne  prend  point  de 
part  ?  II  faut,  pour  qu’un  pareil  mouvement  soit  durable,  qu’il 
soit  prepare  ou  fait  par  lui ;  et  pour  cela  il  faut  que  ses  interets 
soient  en  jeu...qu’on  le  lui  persuade  du  moins  !  Alors  il  se  levera, 
alors  vous  n’aurez  qu’a  le  laisser  faire ;  il  ira  plus  loin  que  vous 
ne  voudrez.  Mais  quand  on  n’a  pas  pour  soi  Topinion  publique, 
c’est-a-dire  la  nation.. .on  pent  susciter  des  troubles,  des  complots, 
on  pent  faire  des  revoltes,  mais  non  pas  des  revolutions  !...c’est  ce 
qui  vous  arrivera. 

1.  si  Von.  Explain  the  use  of  the  article  with  on. 

2.  le  peuple  ne  prend  point  de  part  ?  Distinguish ;  peuple, 
gens ;  part,  partie,  parti. 

3.  plus  loin  que  vous  ne  voudrez.  Explain  this  use  of  ne. 

[over.] 


4.  mais  non  pas  des  revolutions.  Distinguish  between  the 
use  of  ne  and  non  as  negatives.  Translate  :  Have  you  not  some 
friends  in  the  city  ?  Ho,  I  have  no  friends  here. 

5.  ce  qui  vous  arrivera.  Turn  the  verb  into  the  past  indefinite 
tense. 

6.  Account  for  the  instances  of  the  subjunctive  mood  occurring 
in  the  extract. 

7.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  part  taken  by  Rantzau  in  the 
action  of  the  drama. 

— Bertrand  et  Raton^  Acte  I.,  sc.  6. 

TI. 

Translate : 

MARTHE. 

II  faut  agir...  il  faut  prendre  les  armes...  courir  an  palais... 
qu’on  me  rende  mon  fils,  qu’on  nous  le  rende  !  (Suivant  son  mari 
qui  recule  de  quelques  pas  vers  la  droite.)  Vous  n’etes  pas  un 
homme  si  vous  supportez  un  pared  affront,  si  vous  et  les  citoyens 
de  cette  vide  souffrez  qu’on  enleve  un  fils  a  sa  mere,  qu’on  le 
plonge  sans  raison  dans  un  cachbt,  qu’on  fasse  tomber  sa  tete ;  il 
y  va  du  salut  de  tons,  il  y  va  de  I’honneur  du  pays  et  de  sa 
liberte ! 

RATON. 

La  liberte  !...  t’y  viola  aussi ! 

MARTHE,  hors  d’elle~meme  et  sanglotant. 

Eh !  oui,  sans  doute !  la  liberte  de  mon  fils,  pen  m’importe  le 
reste ;  je  ne  vois  que  celle-la,  mais  nous  I’obtiendrons. 

LA  REINE. 

Elle  est  entre  vos  mains;  je  vous  seconderai  de  tout  mon 
pouvoir,  moi  et  les  amis  attaches  a  ma  cause ;  mais  agissez !  . . . 
agissez  de  votre  c6t4  pour  renverser  Struensee. 

MARTHE. 

Oui,  madame,  et  pour  sauver  mon  fils ;  comptez  sur  notre  de- 
vouement. 

LA  REINE. 

Tenez-moi  au  courant  de  ce  que  vous  ferez  et  des  progres  de  la 
sedition.  ( Montrant  la  porte  a  gauche.)  Et  tenez,  tenez,  par 
cet  escalier  secret  qui  donne  sur  les  jardins  vous  pouvez,  vous  et 
VOS  amis,  communiquer  avec  moi  et  recevoir  mes  ordres ...  On 
vient,  partez. 


—  Bertrand  et  Raton,  Acte  IV.,  sc.  2. 


1.  II  faut  agir.  Translate:  II  faudrait  qiie  vous  agissiez  bien 
autrement.  ’ 

2.  qu'on  me  rende  mon  fils . souffrez  qidon  enleve.  Ac¬ 

count  for  the  subjunctives. 

3.  enUve.  Give  pres,  infin. 

4.  plonge.  Give  1  sing,  past  definite. 

5.  La  liberU.  Why  is  the  article  used  ? 

6.  je  ‘ne  vois  que  celle-ld.  Explain  fully  the  force  of  celle~ld 
here. 

7.  moi  et  les  amis.  Why  moi  and  not  je  ? 

8.  mais  agissez.  Translate :  II  s’est  agi  de  renverser  Stru- 
ensee. 

III. 

Translate : 

C’etaient  la  mes  jours  de  fete,  a  moi :  j’aimais  taut  ma  mere, 
tant  mon  pauvre  frere  aveugle,  j’aimais  tant  aussi  Denise !  Et 
qui  est-ce  qui  ne  I’aurait  pas  aimee,  monsieur  ?  Elle  etait  comme 
le  troisieme  enfant  de  la  maison,  comme  la  fille  obeissante  de  ma 
mere.  Elle  rendait  tons  les  services  qu’une  bonne  servante  on 
une  forte  ouvriere  aurait  rendus  a  la  hutte  pour  un  gage..  Mais 
bah !  il  aurait  bien  fallu  lui  parler  d’un  gage !  Quand  ma  mere 
lui  en  parlait  quelquefois  :  “  N’est-ce  pas  un  bon  gage  que  votre 
amitie  ?”  lui  repondait  la  jeune  orpheline.  “  Qui  est-ce  done  qui 
m’a  donne  un  abri,  une  mere  et  deux  freres  dans  la  montagne  ? 
N’est-ce  pas  un  gage  que  la  place  a  votre  feu  et  I’^cuelle  a  votre 
table,  sans  parler  des  soins  que  vous  avez  eus  de  moi  avant  que 
je  fusse  assez  grande  pour  me  rendre  serviable  chez  vous  ?”  Et 
si  ma  mere  insistait,  elle  s’en  allait  pleurer,  la  tete  dans  son 
tablier,  derriere  le  buisson  du  jardin.  Alors  ma  mere  et  Gratien 
allaient  la  reconsoler  et  lui  disaient :  “  Aliens,  fais  done  comme  le 
coeur  te  dit,  Denise!  et,  puisque  tu  veux  perdre  ta  jeunesse  et 
rester  avec  de  pauvres  gens  comme  nous,  et  bien!  reste  !”  Et  on 
n’en  parlait  plus  pour  cette  fois. 

— Lamartine,  Le  Tailleur  de  pierres  de  Saint-Point. 


Jluflitvstti*  of  Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


ARTS. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

HONORS. 


Examiner — W.  H.  vanderSmissen,  M.A. 


Note. — Not  more  them  five  of  the  folloiving  questions  {ivith  the  sen¬ 
tences  attached)  are  to  he  attemjjted;  all  candidates  must  ansiver 
1  and  7 ;  candidates  for  honors  only  may  take  any  three  of  the 
remaining  five;  candidates  for  scholarshijJs  must  take  1,  3,4, 
6,  7.  Of  the  sentences  given,  only  tivo  are  to  he  attemioted  under 
each  question ;  candidates  for  scholarships  must  take  the  first 
tivo ;  other  candidates  may  take  any  two. 


I. 

1.  Grive  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  Mood,  with  the  various  mean¬ 
ings  of  each ;  also  the  principal  parts  of  any  one  of  them,  with 
the  whole  of  the  present  indicative,  showing  in  what  respects 
these  verbs  differ  from  other  verbs  in  inflection. 

Translate  :  (a)  Do  you  know  this  man?  No,  I  do  not  know 
him,  but  I  know  his  name,  {h)  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  visit  you.  (c)  We  have  been  obliged  to  stay  at 
home  all  day  on  account  of  the  rain,  {d)  I  should  have  liked 
very  much  to  come,  but  I  have  not  been  permitted. 

2.  When  is  the  definite  article  used  in  German  but  omitted  in 
English  ?  Give  examples. 

Translate :  {a)  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  if  he  were 
to  cut  his  finger,  (h)  Gold  is  the  heaviest  of  all  metals,  but 
steel  is  harder  than  gold,  (c)  Mount  iEtna  is  a  volcano  {Vul- 
kan,  m.)  in  beautiful  Sicily. 


(over.) 


3.  Give  rules  for  the  declension  of  proper  names,  with  ex¬ 
amples. 

Translate :  (a)  Mary  shook  Louisa’s  hand  heartily,  and 
wished  her  a  good  {glucklich)  journey  to  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  (b)  On  Friday  or  Saturday  we  shall  go  to  Montreal,  and 
shall  remain  there  all  July  and  August,  (c)  The  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whose  name  is  Victoria,  is  also  Empress  of  India,  (d)  This 
examination  {Excnnen,  n.)  is  being  held,  not  only  in  the  City  of 
Toronto,  but  also  in  other  towns  and  villages  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

4.  Give  instances  (three  in  each  case)  of  idiomatic  uses  of  the 
prepositions  um,  hei,  nach,  zu,  auf,  an. 

Translate :  (u)  I  am  going  to  market,  and  shall  go  to  the 
post-office  on  my  way  home,  {h)  The  battle  of  Sedan  took  place 
{stattfinden)  on  the  ist  of  Septenber,  1870,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Emperor  of  France  surrendered  {sich  ergehen)  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  with  these  words  :  “Not  having  been  able  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  my  troops  {Truppe,  /.),  I  give  up  {iiherreichen)  my 
sword  to  your  majesty.” 

5.  When  are  separable  prefixes  separated  from  the  verb,  and 
when  are  they  placed  in  a  sentence  ? 

Translate :  (a)  Yesterday  our  father  began  to  read  (vorlesen) 
Schiller’s  “William  Tell”  to  us.  (h)  My  brother  went  out  at 
six  o’clock  this  morning ;  when  he  returned,  it  was  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  (c)  Come  in  ;  I  will  introduce  (vorstellen)  you  to 
my  brother,  (d)  I  have  been  already  introduced  to  your  brother, 
but  should  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  {Bekanntscliaft)  of  your 
father. 

6.  What  prefixes  are  both  separable  and  inseparable  ?  When 
are  they  separable,  when  separable?  Give  examples. 

Translate:  (a)  The  Earl  {Graf)  of  Derby  translated  (perf.) 
the  Iliad  {Iliade,f.)  of  Homer  into  English,  (b)  The  Iliad  of 
Homer  has  been  translated  into  English  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
(c)  The  Queen  of  England  travelled  through  Austria  {Oesterreich) 
last  spring,  (d)  On  his  journey  to  Europe,  he  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  France. 

7.  Define  the  proper  place  of  the  subject,  of  objects,  and  of 
adverbial  expressions  in  a  German  sentence,  and  illustrate  your 
answer  by  five  complete  sentences,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than 
ten  words  each,  and  each  containing  a  subordinate  as  well  as  a 
principal  clause. 


II. 


Translate  into  German,  omitting  English  words  in  (  ) : 

The  favourite  {Gunstling)  of  a  Sultan  struck  {werfeyi)  a  poor 
dervish,  who  asked  (bitten)  him  for  an  alms  (Almosen,  n.),  with 
a  stone.  The  insulted  {heleicligen)  dervish  did  not  venture  {sich 
unterstehen) ,  to  say  anything  about  (iiher)  it,  but  picked  up  {aiif- 
liehen)  the  stone  and  took  it  with  him.  “  Some  day  or  other 
{iiher  kurz  oder  lang)”  he  thought,  “  I  shall  surely  get  (an)  op¬ 
portunity,  to  avenge  {rdchen)  myself  on  this  proud  and  cruel 
man  with  this  same  stone.”  Some  days  afterwards  he  heard  a 
shouting  {Gesclirei)  in  the  street ;  he  made  inquiries  {sich  ei'kun- 
cligen)  after  the  cause,  and  learnt  {vernehmen)  that  the  favourite 
had  fallen  into  disgrace  {Ungnade) ;  the  Sultan  was  just 
causing  (Lassen)  him  to  be  led  (filhren)  through  the  streets  and 
exposed  {yreisgehen)  to  all  the  insults  of  the  mob  {Pdhel). 
Quickly  the  dervish  seized  {ergreifen)  the  stone;  soon  however 
he  came  to  himself,  threw  it  into  the  well  {Brun7ien,  m.),  and 
said:  “Now  I  feel  that  one  should  never  avenge  one’s  self;  for 
(if)  our  enemy  is  powerful  (mdchtig)  it  is  unwise  {unking)  and 
foolish;  but  (if)  he  is  unhappy,  it  is  mean  {niedrig)  and  cruel.” 


ainfUn'fiiitj?  of  Jlovouto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

JUNIOE  MATKICULATION. 

GERMAN. 

HONORS. 


Examiners 


fW.  H.  VANDER  SmISSEN,  M.A. 

I  David  R.  Keys,  B.A. 


Note. — Candidates  for  scholarships  must  omit  question  1  in  vart 
I.,  and  also  part  III.,  and  must  take  (a),  (6),  (c),  of  question 
3,  and  (a)  and  (c)  of  part  IV.  Other  candidates  are  cdlowed  . 
an  option  between  1. 1  and  I.  2,  I.  5  and  I.  6,  between  II.  andj 
III ,  and  between  IV.  {a)  and  IV.  (b). 

I. 

Translate : 

Dem  Grafen  von  Egmont  zeigte  er  das  Todesurteil  zuerst 
vor.  ‘  Das  ist  fiirwahr  eiii  strenges  Urteil,’  rief  der  Graf  bleich 
und  mit  entsetzter  Stimme.  ‘  So  schwer  glaubte  ich  Seine  Maj- 
estat  nicht  beleidigt  zii  haben,  um  eine  solche  Behandlung  zii 
verdienen.  Musz  es  aber  sein,  so  unterwerfe  ich  mich  diesem 
Schicksal  mit  Ergebung.  Moge  dieser  Tod  meine  Stinden  tilgen, 
und  weder  meiner  Gattin  noch  nieinen  Kindern  zum  Nachteile 
gereichen  !  Dieses  ‘wenigstens  glaube  ich  fllr  meine  vergangenen 
Dienste  erwarten  zu  konnen.  Den  Tod  will  ich  mit  gefasster 
Seele  erleiden,  weil  es  Gott  und  dem  Konig  so  gefallt.’ — Erdrang 
hierauf  in  den  Bischof,  ihm  ernstlich  und  aufrichtig  zu  sagen,  ob 
keine  Gnade  zu  hoffen  sei?  Als  ihm  mit  Nein  geantwortet 
wurde,  beichtete  er,  und  empfing  das  Sacrament  von  dem  Priester, 
dem  er  die  Messe  mit  sehr  groszer  Andacht  nachsprach.  Er 
fragte  ihn,  welches  Gebet  wohl  das  beste  und  riihrendste  sein 
wiirde,  um  sich  Gott  in  seiner  letzten  Stunde  zu  empfehlen  ?  Da 
ihm  dieser  antwortete,  dasz  kein  eindringenderes  Gebet  sei,  als 
das,  welches  Christus,  der  Herr,  selbst  gelehrt  habe,  das  Vater 
Unser,  so  schickte  er  sich  sogleich  an,  es  herzusagen. 

Schiller,  Egmont’ s  Leben  u.  Tod. 

fovER.j 


1.  Explain  all  deviations  from  the  ordinary  construction.  ■ 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  clauses  in  italics. 

3.  Musz,  mdge.  Translate  into  German,  using  one  or  other  of 
these  verbs,  not  more  than  three  of  the  following  sentences  : 

{a)  Surely  they  must  have  known  what  ailed  him. 

(6)  They  were  obliged  to  learn  their  lessons. 

(c)  I  should  not  have  liked  it  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  go. 

{d)  I  should  he  glad  to  visit  Germany. 

(e)  I  shall  have  to  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can. 

4.  Give  principal  parts  of  all  irregular  and  separable  verbs. 

5.  Give  the  gen.  sg.  and  nom.  pi.  of  Bischof,  Oehet,  Gnade, 
Herr,  Sacrament,  Schicksal. 

6.  Explain  the  force  of  the  prefix  in  erwarten,  heleidigt, 
entsetzt. 

7.  Give  masculine  or  feminine  forms  respectively  of  Gattin, 
Graf,  Bischof. 

8.  Distinguish  between  Stunde  and  Uhr,  mogen  and  dilrfen, 
mussen  and  sollen. 


II. 


Translate : 

nun  fann  bcr  ©njj  beginneiij 
8cl)Dn  ge^acfet  ift  ber  S3rud). 

2)od),  bebor  tnir’b  laffcn  rinnen, 

S5etet  einen  fromincn  • 

ben  anb! 

®ott  beiiHii)r’  bab  ^anb ! 

^Kand)enb  in  beb  ibenfelb  S3ogen  . 

0d)iejit’b  init  fenerbrannen  iBogen. 

•  ScHiLLEE  :  Lied  v.d.  Glocke. 

1.  wir’s,  schiessfs.  What  does  the  ’s  stand  for,  and  to  what 
does  it  refer  ? 


2.  Explain  :  Schon  —  Bruch,  Stoszt — aus,  Henkels  Bogen. 


Translate : 


III. 

§Uib  beb  ^abbrint^eb  ^^lifaben 
^eitet  fie  mil  fid)’rem  gaben ; 

51nd)  ben  ©loben  inad)t  fie  fing, 
S3engt  in’b  3od)  bie  tnilben  ^iere, 
0bannt  bie  fenerfbri'ib’nben  0tiere 


ben  biamant’ucu  ^^^[11113. 

0clbft  ber  ber  iicunfad)  flic|]et, 

£d)lic|3t  bie  ^^agenbe  nid)t  au8  ; 

SJldd)tic3  raubt  [ie  bab  ©cliebte 
^^liib  beb  'pinto  finfterm  i^anb. 

Schiller,  Hei'o  u.  Leander. 

1.  Explain  briefly  the  mythological  allusions. 

2.  To  what  does  the  pronoun  sie  refer  in  this  stanza? 


IV. 


Translate : 

(rt)  (s^ott,  ber  §Ulindd)tige,  [af)  I)erab, 

0ab  beineb  geinbeb  [tol^e  Soirenflatjgen  lrel)en, 

0al)  broI)enb  ojfen  belli  ejetoiffeb  (Srab — 

0oll,  ftn-ad)  er,  [oil  mein  ?llbion  bert3el)en, 

(^rloi'd)en  ineiner  ^^jelben  0tamin, 

^er  Unterbriicfnng  let^ter  gelfenbamm 
3n[annnenfflir^en,  bie  3:t)rannenn)et)re 
lUTnid)tet  [ein  bon  blefer  i^emifbbdre  ? 

?he,  rief  er,  [oU  ber  greil)eit  parabieb, 
iDer  ?JRen[d)eininirbe  [tarfer  <Sd)irin  ber[d)minben  1 
®ott,  ber  ^^lllmdd)tii3e,  blieb, 

Unb  bie  ?Irniaba  flog  nad)  alien  Si^inben. 

Schiller,  die  unuberwindliche  Flotte. 

[b]  ?Jht  tiefer  ^Kiil)rnng  trennten  fid)  am  anbern  3:ag  ?JtnftabI)a  nnb 
feine  ©eretteten  bon  Drbafanj  mal)rlid)  1  fie  merben  il)n  nie  bergeffen. 
aber,  bie  befreite  (Sclabin,  ging  berfleibet  nad)  S3aIfora,  nm  fid)  bort  in  il)re 
ibeimat  eln5nfd)lffen.  '9tad)  einer  hir^en  unb  bergniigten  ^eife  famen  bie 
?Jtelnigen  in  bie  .ibeimat,  ?Jteinen  alien  iBater  totete  beinal)e  bie  greube  beb 
iBleberfeI)enb  j  ben  anbern  5ag  nad)  il)rer  ?lnhinft  beranftaltete  er  ein  grof^eb 
geft,  an  meld)em  bie  gan,^e  Stabt  2eil  na^m.  il^or  einer  gro|ien  SSerfammliing 
bon  ilkrmanbten  nnb  greiinben  miigte  mein  Bruber  feine  ©efd)id)te  er^dl)len 
nnb  einftimmig  priefen  fie  il)n  unb  ben  eblen  ^Hduber. 

Hauff,  die  Karavane. 


ainlUcrEiiJi)  of  Eotonto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS  :  1SS8. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


ARTS  AND  MEDICINE. 


Exam.imer :  Maurice  Hutton,  M.A. 


N.B.  —  (1)  Caiulidates  in  Medicine  will  take  sections  D,  E,  F,  only. 

Candidates  in  Arts  may  take  all  the  sections. 

(2)  No  Candidate  is  to  attempt  more  than  two  questions  in 

sections  D  and  E,  resyjectively :  Candidates  for 
.  Scholarships  must  take  questions  (3)  and  (4). 

(3)  Sections  C  and  F  are  specially  for  Honor  Candidates. 

(4)  No  Candidate  must  omit  the  parsing  :  in  parsing  Aorists 

specify  whether  1st  or  2nd. 

A. 

I.  Translate  accurately  : 

Toaov  (jlIv  eepjev  airo  ypoo?,  &)9  ore  fxrjrTjp 
aLOo<^  eepyj]  /.ivtaVy  oo  Tjbei  Xe^eiai  vttvm 
Avt^  8’  avT  Wvvev  odi  ^coarijpo^;  o^rie<; 
x\pv(T6iOL  crvv6')(ov  Kal  5t7r\co?  Tjvrero  Odopr}^. 

'Ev  S'  eVecre  ^(liarrjpi  aprjpoTL  r.  t,Kpo<;  olaro^’ 

Alu  piev  ap  ^coarrjpo'^  iX-tjXaro  SatSaXeoto^ 

Kal  Sta  6copr]f<:o<;  TroXvSatSdXou  'ppi^peiaro 
ALt/o?7?  €(f)6p6L  epvpia  '^poo<^,  epKO'^  aKovrcoVy 

Qi  'TrXeiaTOv  epvro'  Siairpo  Be  elaaro  Kal  T'^9. 

' AKporarov  B'  dp  oiVTO?  iTreypaxjre  xpoa 
AvTLica  B'  eppeev  alpta  KeXaiue<^h  wreiXT]^. 

fl<;  B'  ore  rl^  r  eXe(^avra  yuvr)  (polvtKi  pn'i^vr) 
Xlpovh  ye  Kdecpa,  Trapr'fiov  epupbevai  Lmrcov’ 

Kelrai  B'  ev  OaXaf-icp,  vroNee?  re  pav  ypyaavro 
Utttt^e?  ^opeetv  ^aaiXrjl  Be  Kelrai  dyaXpia^ 
ApK^orepov^  Koapbo^;  6'  lirirw  iXarypl  re  KvBog' 

Toioi  roi,  MeveXae,  p^cdvOrju  alpiari  piypol 
Ep(f3ve€<;  Kpypual  re  IBe  crcpupd  koX  virevepOev. 

Homer,  Iliad  IV, 


B. 

2.  Parse  fully :  y/3oo?,  iepyrj^  aVT\  o-)(fje^^  iXijXaro, 
eppeev,  TroXee?,  'rjpi^aavTo^  podvOrjv.  Write  the  Attic 
form  of  these  nine  words,  where  it  is  ditierent  from 
the  Epic: 

C. 

3.  Explain  fully  the  scansion  of  the  following  lines ; 

(a)  ‘p  TOL,  pueV  ohckoLTO  TroXt?  \klpLdpiOLO  dvdKTO^. 

(/;)  dyKXiva^'  irpoaQev  Se  adicea  G'ykQov  kaOXol  iralpoL. 

(Cj  plyrjakv  re  IBdtv,  vtto  re  aireo'^  ijXaae  purfXa. 

What  is  the  force  of  vrro  cr7reo9?  What  case  is  crTreov? 

D. 

Translate  accurately : 

(1)  U  ipvaaTL<^  pu'ev  Sp  i)  pb7]rr}p  U7r/)py;e  t(Z  Kvpcpy 
(f)iXovaa  avTOV  pidXXov  i)  rov  /SaaiXeyopra  Apra^ep- 
^7]p'  "'OcTTi?  S’  d(f)LKi>olTO  Tcov  TTapd  ^aaCxkw^  7rpo? 
avTov,  7rdvTa<i  cvrco  hiarcdeU  aTreTTep^TreTO,  cooO  eavrrp 
pdXXop  (plXov^  etvai  rj  ^aatXeL.  Kat  rear  Trap’  eavTfZ 
Se  i3ap8dpcov  e/T6/xeXefcTO,  fo?  TToXepelv  re  iKavol 
e’LTjaav  Kal  evpci/cd)^  ’i'^oiev  avrSp. 

Xenophon,  Anabasis  L 

(2)  E?x  ov  Se  irdvre^  /cpdvrj  '^poCXKa  Kal  p^treom?  (^olpl- 
KLOV<i  Kal  Kvr]plSa<^  Kal  ra?  aGTriSa^  eKKeKaOappieva'^. 
EtTreiSi]  Se  iTdvTa<^  Trapi^Xaae,  errijera?  to  dppua  irph 
tt}?  (f)dXayyo<^,  Trepyjra^^  IIt7p7;Ta  top  epp^rjpea  irapd 
TOO?  GTpaTrjyoi)^  tmp  ’^EWrjPWP  eKeXevae  irpo^aXe- 
aOai  rd  oirXa  Kal  e7ri')(0)priaaL  oXijp  ttjp  (f)aXayya. 
01  Se  ravra  TTpoelirop  to69  aTpaTLC0TaL<^'  Kal  eirel 
eodXiTLy^e,  Trpo^aXXdpepoL  rd  oirXa  eirpeGap.  ’E/c 

TovTov  OaGGOp  irpolopTOP  GUP  Kpavyfj  diro  too 
avTopudrov  Sp6pio<;  eyepero  Tof?  GrparicZrai^i  errl  Ta? 
GK')]pd<i,  I  bid. 

(3)  Kal  ’^ePLa<;  6  ’Ap/ca?,  GTpaT7]yh'^,  Kal  VlaGicop  6 

Me7<xp60?,  ep^dpre^  el<;  ttXocop  Kal  rd  TrXeiGTOV  d^ia 
epOepepoL,  aTreTrXeuGap,  co?  pep  toZ?  TiXeiGTOC^  tSo- 
Kovp,  (pLXoTip7]6epTe<i  on  too?  GTparicora^  avTMP 
Tov^  TTapd  KXeapyoo  aTreX^ooTa?,  co?  aTTLOpra'^  et? 
TTjp  'EXXaSa  TTaXip  Kal  ov  7rpo?  ^aGiXea^  e’la  Kopo? 
TOP  KXeapy^oo  ’d'yeip.  ’ETret  S  ovp  yaav  a^aoet?, 
SirjXOe  X670?,  on  Sicokol  aoToo?  Kopo?  rptrjpeGt'  Kal 
oi  pep  ev^oPTO  co?  SoXcoo?  ooTa?  avTov<;  Xrjcjydrjpai,  ol 
S  aKreipop,  el  oXcogolpto.  Ibid. 


(4)  -Et  Be  nva  opwi]  Beivov  ovra  oIhovo^lov  etc  tov 
BiKaiov  Kal  tcaracrKevdl^ovrd  re  dp-^oL  j((opa<^  Kai 
7rpo(T6Bov<;  iTOLovvja,  ovBeva  dv  irdiroTe  dcpelXero^ 
aXX'  del  TiXelo)  irpoaeBlBov,  coaTe  teal  pBeco^  eirovovv 
Kal  GappaXeco^  eKTMVTO  Kal  o  eireiraTo  av  ijKicrra 
K.vpov  eKpvirreu’  ou  yap  (pOovcov  toc<;  cfyavepco^  irXou- 
Tovertv  e(f)aLveTO,  aXXd  ireipdpievos  ')(pi]a6ai  roi?  twv 
(LTTOKpV-TOpieVMV  ')(^pp  pLaCT  L.  <I>/XoL'9  76  pi7]l>  OCTOf? 
TTOLpaaiTO,  Kal  evvQv<^  yvoirj  ovra^,  Kal  iKavov<;  Kplveie 
crvvepyoiJ<i  elvau  6  n  Tvyydvoi  /3oL'Xo/xez^o9  Karep- 
yd^eaOac,  opoXoyelraL  irpo'^  irdurcov  Kpariaro^^  Bh 
yeveaOai  Oepaireveiv.  Kal  yap  avro  tovto^  ovirep 
•avTO's  eueKa  c^iXwv  aero  BelaOai,  009  (JVvepyov<^ 

Kal  auT09  eireipdro  avvepyo^  tol<;  (f)lXoi<i  KparicTTO'^ 
elvai.  TOVTov,  otov  eKaerrov  aladdvoLTO  eTridupLOvi'Ta. 

Ibid. 

E. 


Parse  fully  : 

(1)  d(l)UCvolTO,  BtaTiOeU,  eVe/^teXetro,  evvoiKO)^^  e^ouev. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Be  in  Kal  roiv  Trap' 
eavTfp  Be  ^ap/Sdpo^p. 

(2)  KpdvT],  Tvap'pXaae^  a’T?;cra9,  ep/ar/vea.  W^hat  is  the 

nominative  to  iddX-my^e  ?  What  is  the  dilfer- 
eiice  of  meaning  between  el^ov  Ta9  aaTrlBa'^ 
€KKeKaOapiaeva<; ;  and  el')(ov  Ta9  eKKeOappueva^ 
daTTLBa.<^  ? 


(3)  ipl3dvTe<i,  evdepievot^  ela,  ci(f)avet<^^  dXdaoLvro.  What 
is  the  force  of  B'  ovi>  (eVei  B'  ovu  k.tX.)  :  Why 
on  BidiKoi  rather  than  on  BLcoKec  ? 


(4)  opcdip  eKTwvTo^  eireTTaro,  ovirep,  otov.  ^Vhat  is  the 
meaning  of  dcpelXero  dv  here  ?  AVhat  other 
force  has  dv  generally  with  this  tense  and* 
mood  ? 


F. 

(1)  Translate  and  correct  the  text  [found  in  one 
MS.]  in  the  following  three  passages  : 

dXXa  lovTcov  dv  ei3oTe9  otl  KaKLOv<^  eial  irepl 
ipad'^  y)  '^pLeL<^  irepl  eKeevov^;. 

(b)  Ta9  Be  Q)TlBa<i  dv  Tt9  dvlcrri]  eern  Xap/Sd- 

vetv. 

(c)  Ta  Be  dpfcara  eefyepero  rd  puev  Bd  avrojv  tcjv 
iroXepuLwv  rd  Be  Kal  Bid  tow  'KXXy']vcov  Kevd 
7]vt6)(0)v'  ol  Be  eireL  irpoiBoLev  laTavTO. 


(2)  What  is  the  historical  significance  of  the  epithet. 
'' olfcovf.t6v7j,”  which  Xenoj)hon  so  frequently  uses  of  the 
"776X^69”  on  Cyrus’s  route  ? 

(o)  Explain  carefully  what  sense,  or  senses,  you 
attribute  to  the  phrase  oVXa  rldeaSat,  in  this  first 
book  of  the  Anabasis,  or  elsewheie. 


of  ^Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS :  1888. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


GREEK 

HONORS. 


Examiner:  Maurice  Hutton,  M.A. 


A. 

1.  Translate  accurately  : 

(а)  “^^HaTrTra  ovfc  av  Bt]  [jloi  e^oiT\(aaeia<^  aTrrjvrjv 
T'\lrrj\r)i>  €VKUk\ov,  iva  KXvra  elfidr  dyay/juaL 

’E?  TTora/Jiov  Trkvveovaa^  rd  fin  pepvTTcofiiva  Kelrai 
Kai  ^6  aoi  avTio  eoLice  fierd  irpoiTOLaLV  eovra 
BonXa?  ^ov\€V€LV  Kadapd  ypolf  eifiar*  e^ovra. 
He^^re  Be  roc  cpiXoi  vl6<^  ivl  fieydpoi<^  yeydacnv, 

Ol  Bd  oTTu/orre?,  r/sef?  B’  'qWeoi  6aXe6ovTe<i' 

Ol  S’  aleX  eBeXovGi  veoirXvra  eifiar  e')(0VT6^ 

’E?  'xppov  ep')(6(76ai'  ra  S’  ififj  (ppevLTrdvTa  fiepbrjXev. 

Odyssey,  Bk.  VI. 

(б)  Se  OeoX  roaa  Boiev  oaa  (ppeal  crfjGC  fi6POLva<;, 
''AvBpa  T6  /cal  ol/cov,  KaX  ofiocppoavvrfv  oirdaeiav 
’Ecr^ArJj^’  ov  fi^v  yap  tov  ye  /cpelaaov  Kal  dpeiov, 

’^H  dd'  ofio^poveovre  vo^fiaaiv  oIkov  6')(^tov 
’Avrjp  yBe  yuvif'  ttoXX’  dXyea  BvGfieveveearcnVy 

n  X.dpfiaTa  S’  ev/ieueTyat'  fidXiGjaBe  t  e/cXvop  avrol. 

Ibid, 


(c)  aXeeivco  (hr]/jiiP  aSevKea,  fit)  t<9  oiriacco 

Ma)/jL€vrj'  fjLaXa  S’  eialv  VTrepj)LaXoL  Kara  Stjfiop’ 

Ka6  pv  Tt?  e'LTrrjcTL  /caKCOT6po<i  apTL^oXr)aa<;' 

'Tt?  S'  oSs  l^avcriKda  eireraL  KaX6<i  re  iiiya^i  re 
S€LPo<;  ;  TTov  Se  piip  evpe  ;  ir6cn<^  pv  ol  ecraerai  avjfj. 

Tipd  TTOV  irXayx^^^'^^  KOfLiGaaro  ^9  avro  1^7709 
'ApSpwp  TTjXeSaTTcop^  eVet  ov  Tipe<;  iyyvOev  elatP' 

’'H  t/9  Ol  ev^apihp  TToXvdprjTO^  ^609  ^XOep 

OvpapoOep  KaTa(3d^,  e^ei  Se  p,ip  ijuara  irdpra. 
'BeXTepoP,  el  Kavriq  irep  e7roL')(opiepr)  iroaip  evpev 
” hXXodep'  >;  yap  rovaSe  y  drip^d^ei  Kara  Srjpiop 
^aiTjica's^  roL  piip  fXPMPTaL  iroXee^  le  koX  eaOXol 

Ibid.  ■ 

2.  (a)  Give  the  derivation  of  e'lpuaTa:  explain  the 
construction  of  e)(opra\  parse  Tr^uj^eoucra. 

(6)  Parse  tov  :  state  the  words  or  forms  in  this 
passage  peculiar  to  Homer,  with  their  Attic  equivalents. 

What  is  the  Latin  equivalent  to  0I/C09  :  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  last  words. 

(c)  Parse  eiirpai,  and  explain  its  construction : 
parse  ^9. 

3.  “  The  episode  of  Nausicaa  is  among  the  most 
charming  passages  of  the  Odyssey.  The  speeches  have 
a  naivetd  and  quiet  humour  sometimes  supposed  to 
belong  only  to  poets  more  modern  than  Homer,  and  of 
more  delicate  touch.”  Illustrate  from  this  book  or  the 

A 

next. 

B. 

4.  Translate  accurately  the  first  and  second,  or  the 
first  and  third  of  the  following  passages.  Candidates 
for  Scholarships  must  take  the  first  and  thii'd. 

{a)  t/9  ovtco^  €vr]07}<^  iartp  VfioiP  oaTi<i  ayvoel  top 

eKeWep  TToXeptop  Sevpo  T^^opra,  dp  a pbeXr'] a ui fiep ;  dXXd 
p.r]v  el  TovTo  yev'^aeTat.  SeSoiKa,  o)  dpSpe^  ’ Adrjpaioi, 
pur]  TOP  avToo  Tpoirop  warrep  ol  Saveil^OfiePoi  paSla><; 
eirl  TOi9  LieydXoi<^  TOKO L^,  piiK pop  ev7ropi^GaPT€<;  ')(^p6pov 
VGTepop  Kal  T<hp  dp-^aicop  direaTrjawp,  ovtco  Kai  ^/ael^ 
em  TToXXfZ  (j)ap(jt)p.€p  eppaOvpbrjKore'i  Kal  cnraPTa  7rpo9 
rjSopr^v  ^yTOVPT€<;  TroXXa  Kal  '^aXcTra  d)p  ovk  i/Sov- 
Xopieda  vGTepop  e/9  dpdyKrjp  eXOtopiep  TTOielp,  Kal 
KLpSvpevGoopLep  Trepl  tcop  ep  avTfj  Ttf  ^copa. 

Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs, 


(U)  aKOTiecade  fievroc  tovto,  m  ai>Sp6<;  ^ Ad7]vaL0L,  otto)? 
fii]  X6yov<^  epovau  piovov  ol  Trap’  '^p,wv  Trpia/Bet^^ 
dX\a  KOi  epyov  rt  heiKvveiv  e^ovaiv,  e^eXrfXvOorwv 
'^awv  rr}^  ttoXsco^  /cat  oi/tcou  evrl  roc^  TTpaypLaaiu, 

0)9  ciTTa?  fi€v  \6709,  dv  dirf)  rd  TTpayfiara,  fidraLou 
TL  (paiveraL  /cal  /c€Vot>,  ptciXtara  Se  6  irapd 
qp.erepa'^  tt6X60)<;'  oacp  ’yap  kroLptojar  auTcu  hoKovpteu 
'^p^aOaL,  ToaovTfp  pcdXXov  dirtajovai  irdvre^  avTcp. 
TToXX^v  Tr]v  pLerdaraatv  Kai  pLe’ydXr^v  heiKTeov  t^v 
pLeTajSoXr]!/,  €lcr(p6povTa<^^  k^iovra’i,  diravTa  TroiovvTa’; 
kroLpid)^,  etTvep  rt?  i/pdlv  Trpocri^ei  top  vovv.  /cdu  ravra 
eOeX^arjre  (b;  Trpocr)]/c€L  Kal  B'rj  irepatveLv,  ov  ptovov,  w 
dvSp€<;  ’ Adrjvalot,  rd  crvpbpia^iKd  daOevco’i  /cal  aTr/crro)? 
ey^ovra  (f)avrja€TaL  ^LpiLTrirw,  dXXa  Kai  rd  tt}?  ol/ceta’i 
dpy(^<i  Kal  hvvdpieo)’;  KaKCo<;  'ey^ovra  e^eXey-y^^O^aerat. 

Ibid. 


(c)  Ti  ovv  vTToXoijrov,  CO  dpSpe’i  ’ AOrfvaloc^  rrX'qv  ^orj- 
Oelv  eppMptevM^;  Kal  TTpodvptco'; ;  eyco  ptev  ovy(^  opco' 
^ropt?  ydp  Trepiardcrt]’;  du  r/pidc;  alay^uvrp^^  el 

Ka,6u<^elpbe6d  tl  tmv  Trpa’ypudiTtov,  ovBe  t'oi  (f)6^ov, 
0)  dvdpe^  ’ AdrjvaLOL^  pnKpbv  opcj  rov  rkhv  pterd  ravra, 
ey^ovrcov  ptev  C09  6y(ovai  S/^^alcov  rjpdv,  drreiprjKorcou 
Be  y^prjptacn  ^coKewv,  pLr]B6vo<i  S’  ipbiroBcdv  oWo? 
^LXiTTTTcp  rd  rrapovra  Karaarpeyp'apbkvcp  rrpo<i  ravra 
errtKXivaL  rd  Trpd’yjxara.  dXXd  ptr^v  et  rt?  v/xcov  ec? 
ToOro  duajSdXXerai  TroirjcreLV  rd  Beovra,  IBelv  iyyvOev 
^QvXerai  rd  Betvd,  e^ov  aKoveiv  dXXoOi  yiyv6pi,eva, 
Kal  ^or]dov<;  kavrto  ^rjrelp,  e^ov  vvp  krepot^  avrov 
^orjOelv'  on  ydp  et?  rovro  TrepLcrrrjaerax  rd  rrpdy- 
piara,  idv  rd  irapovra  irpocopbeda^  ay^eBov  icrpuev 
aTrat'Te?  Brjirou, 

Ibid. 


5.  In  the  passages  above  : 

(^a)  Why  ocrrt?  {ciyvoei  K.r.X.)  ?  Explain  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  rov  eKelOev  TvoXeaov.  What  tense  is  dpbeXrjacopiev 
and  why  ?  Parse  drrkarrjcrav.  What  are  its  other 
meanings  ?  Parse  d)v. 

(6)  pidXiGra  Be  6  irapd  ri}?  K.r.X.  Explain  Demos¬ 
thenes’  meaning  by  a  brief  description  of  the  Athenian 
character.  Parse  elacf^epovraf;.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  Kal  Brj  {rrepaiveLv)  :  ey^ovra  (pav/jaerai : 


or  (c)  Explain  carefully  the  precise  meaning  of 
TTzpLaTdarj^  dv  here  and  parse  fcaOvcf^si'iuLeOa.  Explain 
the  meaning  of  d'weip'pKOTcov,  ra  Seivd,  dvrov.  What  is 
the  difference  in  meaning  between  ravra  ra  irpaypLara 
irepiaTifiaerai  epoi  k.tX.  and  ravra  rd  irpaypiara  rrepiarr]- 
aerat  ipe. 

6.  Sketch  very  briefly  from  these  speeches  (1)  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  army  and  its  generalship  at 
this  time;  (2)  the  internal  administration  of  the  city; 
(8)  the  attitude  of  the  diffei'ent  classes  of  citizens  to 
politics.  What  is  the  Greek  for  “caucus”  or  “the 
machine.” 


7.  Translate  :  ' 

Se  ev  i6eXovr€<^  rbv  peWovra 

'WeriwvL  yeveaOai  yovov  hia(^6eLpai.  co?  S’  eVe/ce  97 
yvv^  rd')(LGra^  rrkprrovai  a(f)€cov  avrMV  deKa  e?  rov 
hripov  ev  rep  KaroUrjro  'Herlcov^  d'TTOKreveovra<^  ro 
rrathiov.  cimKipevoi  u  ovroi  e?  rvv  Tlerpi^v.^  koX 
Trap6\d6vr€<;  e?  ri]V  avX^v  rov  ’Her/ccco?,  aireov  ro 
rraiOLov'  rj  oe  Aapoa,  eiovta  re  ovoev  ro)v  eiveKa 
hfcetvoL  (iTTifCoiaro,  Kal  hoKeovad  G(j)ea<;  (ptXocppocrvvr)^ 
rov  irarpo<;  elvetca  alreeiv^  (jjlpovGa  eve')(eipLae  avrdiv 
euL  roLGi  Se  dpa  ejSe^ovXevro  tear  oSou,  rbv  irpoyrov 
avrebv  Xa/Sovra  rb  TratStov  rrpoGovhlGaL.  eireL  he  0)V 
ehwKe  (f)epovGa  ?;  Ad/Sha,  To^  Xa/36vra  rcbv  dvSpwv 
Oelp  Tvxo  irpoGeyeXaGe  rb  rraLhiov'  kuI  rbv  <ppaG6evra 
rovro,  otfcr6<^  ta-'^ei  dirotcreivai'  KaroiKrelpa^  hb 
rrapahihoZ  rep  hevrepep-  6  hb,  rep  rpirep'  ovreo  Bt] 
Bie^rfxOe  Bud  irdvreov  rebv  BeKa  irapaBiBopevov,  ovBevb<!: 
/SovXopevov  Biepy  .GaGdai.  ^ ArroBbvre<^  wv  orriGea  rfj 
refCOVGp  rb  rratBiov,  Kal  i^eX06vre<;  eerrewre? 

eirl  rebv  dvpeeov,  dXXijXeov  dirrovro  KarairiebpevoL’ 
'Kal  pdXiGra  rov  irpebrov  \a^bvro<^^  on  ovk  eiroLrjGe 
Kard  rd  BeBoypeva' 


Herodotus  V.,  92. 


of  Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
.JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

PASS. 


Examiner  — E.  Bryant,  M.A. 


Note  1. — To  candidates  in  Arts  :  Candidates  for  Scholarships 
will  take  questions  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11.  Other  candi¬ 
dates  will  take  questions  1,  10,  and  11 ;  and  one  question 
from  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  questions :  2  and  3,  4  and 
6,  5  and  7,  8  and  9. 

Note  2. — To  candidates  in  Medicine :  Candidates  for  Scholar¬ 
ships  will  take  questions  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12.  Other 
candidates  will  take  questions  1,  11,  and  12;  and  one  ques¬ 
tion  from  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  questions :  2  and  3, 
4  and  6,  5  and  7,  8  and  9. 

1.  (a)  Shew,  and  illustrate  by  means  of  one  decisive  example, 
that  the  grammatical  value  of  a  word  depends  mainly,  not  upon 
the  word  itself,  but  upon  its  use  in  the  sentence. 

In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  the  grammatical  value  of 
a  word  is  inherent  in  the  word  itself? 

(h)  What  are  the  grammatical  values,  usually  enumerated 
by  grammarians,  which  words  assume  when  used  in  sentences? 
In  what  way  has  the  number  of  these  grammatical  values  been 
determined  ? 

(c)  Discuss  fully  the  question  whether  each  and  every  word 
of  a  sentence  possesses  some  one  or  other  of  these  grammatical 
values.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

2.  What  are  the  points  of  similarity  and  what  the  points  of 
difference,  between  phrases  and  clauses  1  Illustrate  your  answer 
by  appropriate  examples. 

3.  What  are  sense-constructions  ?  Give  six  representative  ex¬ 

amples  of  commonly  accepted  sense-constructions  in  which  the 
usual  rules  with  regard  to  number- forms  are  violated,  and  justify 
each  example.  (over.) 


4.  (rt)  Describe  the  function  in  the  sentence  of  the  (so-called) 
relative-pronou7i. 

{h)  What  objection  is  there,  if  any,  to  the  use  of  the  term 
‘‘  relative  ”  as  a  distinguishing  epithet  of  pronouns  of  this  class? 

(c)  By  the  loss  of  which  relative-pronoun  would  the  lan¬ 
guage,  in  your  opinion,  suffer  least?  Justify  your  answer  as 
well  as  you  can.  What,  then,  is  gained,  by  the  retention  of  this 
relative-pronoun  in  the  language  ? 

{d)  What  difference  is  there,  if  any,  and  what  reason  for  the 
difference,  between  the  use  of  the  relative-pronoun  whose  and  the 
relative-expression  of  which 

{e)  Mention  other  words  than  that,  ivho,  ivhat,  and  ivhich, 
that  are  sometimes  used  with  the  grammatical  value  of  relative- 
pronouns.  (Illustrate  by  sentences  containing  these  words.) 
Why,  then,  are  these  words  not  put  in  the  usual  lists  of  relative- 
pronouns  ? 

5.  Explain  clearly  the  following  statement  : 

Pronominal  adjectives  are  in  part  derivatives  from  pro¬ 
nouns  ;  but  in  great  part  they  are  identical  with  them.  They 
are  partly  adjectival  and  partly  pronominal  in  function.” 

6.  (a)  Describe  briefly  the  function  of  the  verb  in  the  different 
classes  of  sentences;  and  thence  shew  that  mood  and  tense  are 
necessary  conditions  of  every  finite  verb. 

{h)  Mention,  illustrate  by  examples,  and  briefly  define,  the 
tenses  and  moods,  which  in  modern  English  are  distinguished  by 
inflections. 

(c)  Where  inflection  fails  what  other  devices  are  made  use 
of  to  distinguish  variations  of  thne  (or  tense)  and  manner  (or 
mood)  in  verbs.  Illustrate  by  examples. 

{d)  Is  there,  then,  any  necessary  limit  to  the  number  of 
tenses  and  moods  in  grammar?  (Justify  your  answer.)  Prac¬ 
tically,  what  determines  the  limit?  What  is  your  oiun  scheme 
of  tense  and  mood  distinctions,  and  why  have  you  adopted  it  ? 

7.  What  are  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  participles  and  infinitives  (1)  with  respect  to  one  another  ? 
(2)  with  respect  to  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived  ?  (3) 
with  respect  to  other  derivatives  from  the  parent  verbs  ? 

8.  Give  examples  and  explanations  of  the  various  grammatical 
devices  used  to  bind  together  clauses  and  sentences  into  more 
complex  clauses  and  sentences. 


9.  Explain,  and  illustrate  by  examples,  what  is  meant  by 
double  objeetive  constructions.  When  sentences  containing  such 
constructions  are  changed  into  the  passive  construction,  explain, 
with  reference  to  the  new  sentences  thus  formed,  the  grammat¬ 
ical  relationships  of  the  words  originally  objects. 

10.  Write  short  explanatory  notes  on  the  grammatical  anom¬ 
alies  or  difficulties  to  be  found  in  any  eight  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : — 

(1)  It  is  wonderful  how  patient  she  is. 

(2)  ’Tis  memory  brings  the  vision  back. 

(3)  I  tell  you  what,  my  lad,  you  are  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

(4)  That  cloth  cost  a  dollar  a  yard. 

(5)  I  thought  he  was  there,  but  in  reality  he  was  out. 

(6)  A  dozen  men  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  the  prisoner  in. 

(7)  She  has  a  good  excuse  to  do  it. 

(8)  He  need  not  go  unless  he  wishes. 

(9)  Only  a  hero  could  have  borne  this. 

(10)  The  mouse  ran  out  from  under  the  stool. 

(11)  For  you  to  have  done  this  is  folly  indeed. 

(12)  I  shall  be  there  in  time  provided  my  horse  fails  me  not- 

(13)  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  my  brother’s. 

(14)  I  have  never  met  him  that  I  am  aware  of. 

11.  “The  stars  are  glittering  in  the  frosty  sky, 

''Frequent  as  pebbles  on  a  broad  sea-coast; 

“And  o’er  the  vault  the  cloud-like  galaxy 
“Has  marshall’d  its  innumerable  host. 

“Alive  all  heaven  seems  !  with  wondrous  glow  5 

“  Tenfold  refulgent  every  star  appears, 

“As  if  some  wide  celestial  gale  did  blow, 

“And  thrice  illume  the  ever-kindled  spheres. 

“Orbs,  with  glad  orbs  rejoicing,  burning,  beam, 

"  Fay -crown' d,  with  lambent  lustre  in  their  zones,  10 
“Till  o’  er  the  the  blue  bespangled  spaces  seem 
“Angels  and  great  archangels  on  their  thrones; 

“  A  host  divine,  whose  eyes  are  sparkling  gems, 

“And  forms  more  bright  than  diamond  diadems.”  14 

(a)  Describe  briefly,  but  clearly,  the  more  important  gram¬ 
matical  functions  discharged  by  the  italicized  words  in  the  above 
extract. 

(b)  Write  out  in  full  the  subordinate  clauses  therein,  and 
explain  their  relationship  to  their  respective  principal  clauses. 


(c)  Explain  how  your  knowledge  of  etymology  helps  you  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  following  words:  “glittering” 
(1.  1) ;  “  sky  ”  (1.  1);  “  vault  ”  (1.  3) ;  “galaxy  ”  (1.  3) ;  “  mar- 
shall’d  ”  (1.  4) ;  “  innumerable  ”  (1.  4) ;  “alive  ”  (1.  5) ;  “  won¬ 
drous  ”  (1.  5);  “appears”  (1.6);  “lambent”  (1.10);  “be¬ 
spangled”  (1.  11);  “archangels”  (1.  12);  “sparkling”  (1.  13)  ; 
“gems”  (1.  13);  “diamond”  (1.  14);  “diadems”  (1.  14). 


12.  (For  candidates  in  Medicine  only.)  Write  a  composition 
(not  exceeding  sixty  lines)  on  any  one  of  the  following  themes  : 

(1)  The  character  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball. 

(2)  The  value  of  Malta  as  a  British  possession. 

(3)  The  personal  relations  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  and  Lord 

hTelson. 

(4)  Sir  Alexander  Ball’s  administration  of  affairs  in  Malta. 

(5)  The  value  to  the  physician  of  general  culture. 


JKntlievfiiiti?  of  ^Tofonto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOK  MATKICULATION. 


ARTS. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE  AND 

COMPOSITION. 

PASS. 


Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — All  candidates  will  take  sections  II  and  III,  the  first  three 
questions  in  section  I,  and  any  two  of  the  remaining  questions 
in  section  I. 


I, 

As  accessibility  to  the  sentiments  of  others  on  subjects  of  import¬ 
ance  often  accompanies  feeble  minds,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  true  and 
constituent  part  of  practical  greatness,  when  it  exists  wholly  free  from 
the  passiveness  to  impression  which  renders  counsel  itself  injurious  to 
certain  characters,  and  from  that  weakness  of  heart  which,  in  the  literal  5 
sense  of  the  word,  is  always  craving  advice.  Exempt  from  all  such  im¬ 
perfections,  say  rather  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  excellences  that 
preclude  them,  this  openness  to  the  influence  of  good  sense  and  infor¬ 
mation,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come,  equally  characterized 
both  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  though  each  displayed  it  in  10 
the  way  best  suited  to  his  natural  temper.  The  former  with  easy 
hand  collected,  as  it  passed  by  him,  whatever  could  add  to  his  own 
stores,  appropriated  what  he  could  assimilate,  and  levied  subsidies  of 
knowledge  from  all  the  accidents  of  social  life  and  familiar  intercourse. 
Even  at  the  jovial  hoard,  and  in  the  height  of  unrestrained  merriment,  15 
a  casual  suggestion,  that  flashed  a  new  light  on  his  mind,  changed  the 
boon  companion  into  the  hero  and  the  man  of  genius  ;  and  with  the 
most  graceful  transition  he  would  make  his  company  as  serious  as  him¬ 
self.  When  the  taper  of  his  genius  seemed  extinguished,  it  was  still 
surrounded  by  an  inflammable  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  rekindled  20 
at  the  first  approach  of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  distance  which  made 
it  seem  to  flame  up  self-revived.  In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  ex¬ 
cellence  was  more  an  affair  of  system ;  and  he  would  listen,  even  to 
weak  men,  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  economist  of  time, 
always  demanded  my  admiration,  and  not  seldom  excited  my  wonder.  25 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  a  man  may  suggest  what  he  cannot 
give ;  adding,  that  a  wild  or  silly  plan  had  more  than  once,  from  the 

(over.) 


vivid  sense  and  distinct  perception  of  its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see 
what  ought  to  be  done,  in  a  new  light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  hopeless  sterility,  a  mere  negation  of  sense  and  thought,  30 
which,  suggesting  neither  di:ference  nor  contrast,  cannot  even  furnish 
hints  for  recollection.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minds  so 
whimsically  constituted,  that  they  may  sometimes  he  profitably  inter¬ 
preted  by  contraries,  a  process  of  which  the  great  Tycho  Brahe  is  said 
to  have  availed  himself  in  the  case  of  the  little  Lackwit  who  used  to  35 
sit  and  mutter  at  his  feet  while  he  was  studying.  A  mind  of  this  sort 
we  may  compare  to  a  magnetic  needle,  the  poles  of  which  had  been 
suddenly  reversed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  other  more  obscure  acci¬ 
dent  of  nature.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  to  those  whose  judg¬ 
ment  or  information  he  respected.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  did  not  content  40 
himself  with  giving  access  and  attention.  No  1  he  seldom  failed  of 
consulting  them  whenever  the  subject  permitted  any  disclosure  j  and 
where  secrecy  was  necessary,  he  well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opin¬ 
ion  without  exciting  even  a  conjecture  concerning  his  immediate 
object.  '  45 

1.  What  are  the  subject  and  the  topic  sentence  of  this  paragraph? 
What  are  the  main  subdivisions  of  the  paragraph  and  what  sentences 
constitute  each  ?  Shew  concisely  that  the  train  of  thought  is  carried 
on,  in  the  paragraph,  without  interruption. 

2.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  that  are  used  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  give  the  most  marked  example  of  each  kind,  and  shew  what 
effect  each  kind  has  upon  the  style. 

3.  What  qualities  of  style  are  exemplified  above?  Point  out  one 
marked  example  of  each  quality,  and  shew  by  what  devices  of  diction 
it  has  been  secured.  Shew  to  what  extent  the  foregoing  paragraph 
exemplifies  the  characteristics  of  Coleridge’s  genius. 

4.  Give  for  the  italicized  parts  equivalent  expressions  which  may  be 
substituted  for  those  in  the  text  without  destroying  the  literary  form. 

5.  Shewing  the  appropriateness  of  the  word  in  the  text,  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  meanings  of  “passiveness”,  1.4,  and  “suscepti¬ 
bility”;  “craving”,  1.  6,  and  “asking”;  “exempt”,  1.  6,  and  “free”, 
1.  3;  “appropriated”,  1.  13,  and  “took”;  “casual”,  1.  16,  and  “acci¬ 
dental”;  and  “opinion”  and  “conjecture”,  11.  43 — 44. 

6.  Shew,  by  an  etymological  analysis,  the  exact  meaning  in  the 
text,  of  the  following  words  ;  “  accessibility  ”,  1.  1 ;  “  preclude”,  1.  8  ; 
“assimilated”,  1.  13  ;  “  self-revived”,  1.  22;  “reversed  ”,  1.  38  ;  and 
“  acquire  ”  1.  43. 

7.  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  following  expressions  is  prefer¬ 
able  above:  “yet  it  is”,  1.  2,  or  “it  is,  nevertheless”;  “In  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  the  same  excellence  was  ”,  1,  22,  or  “  The  same  excel¬ 
lence  was,  in  Sir  Alexander  Ball”;  “not  seldom”,  1.  25,  and  “more 
than  once”,  1.  27,  or  “often”;  “It  was  one  of  his  maxims”,  1.  26, 
or  “  He  held  it  as  a  maxim  ”;  “recollection  ”,  1.  32,  or  “reflection”; 
and  “failed  of  consulting”,  11.  41 — 42,  or  “failed  to  consult”. 


11. 


(1)  According  to  the  statement  of  the  public  analyst,  the  water  supply 
in  Montreal  as  a  rule  is  wholesome.  The  beer  and  ale  made  there  are  un¬ 
impeachable  and  of  fair  quality.  He  never  found  strychnine  in  any 
sample.  The  milk  was  usually  good,  but  ten  years  ago  was  badly  diluted 
with  water  and  adulterated  by  the  removal  of  cream.  Plentiful  prosecu¬ 
tions  had  prevented  this.  He  had  examined  specimens  of  bread,  and 
found  alum  in  extremely  few  cases,  say  less  than  one  per  cent.  He  did 
not  consider  potatoes  necessary  to  the  making  of  bread.  They  gave  a 
brighter  color  to  the  bread.  He  thought  potatoes  improved  the  bread, 
supplying  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables.  Alum  would  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer  if  used  in  large  quantities.  He  had  examined 
many  specimens  of  pepper  and  spice  and  found  the  majority  impure. 
Mustard  was  usually  adulterated.  Coffee  and  tea  as  usually  sold  here 
were  deficient  in  the  strengthening  portions.  Tea  often  had  exhausted 
tea  leaves  and  stalks  in  it.  Some  samples  were  adulterated  with  sandy, 
worthless  matter  in  the  form  of  tea  dust.  He  considered  the  coloring 
matter  added  to  tea  injurious  to  health.  Coffee  was  usually  largely  adul¬ 
terated.  People  could  not  be  sure  of  getting  pure  ground  coffee.  The 
adulterations  usually  were  chicory,  peas,  corn  and  wheat  (damaged).  He 
never  found  any  substances  in  coffee  injurious  to  health.  The  sugar  sold 
here  was  within  a  reasonable  degree  of  purity.  Sugar  refined  here  was  as 
pure  as  that  imported.  Very  little  raw  sugar  went  on  the  market  for 
family  use.  Sugar  made  from  beets  was  not  as  sweet  as  that  made  from 
cane.  He  had  not  found  any  muriate  of  tin  in  any  sugars  of  late  years. 


(2)  The  camp  of  the  Normans  being  seven  miles  from  Beverley,  a  report 
was  promulgated  in  the  said  camp,  that  Beverley  church  was  the  refuge 
of  the  rich  inhabitants  and  the  depository  of  the  riches  of  the  country  j 
and  several  adventurers  (one  Toustain  commanding)  hastened  to  be  the 
first  to  inaugurate  the  pillage.  Entering  Beverley  without  resistance, 
marching  direct  to  the  cemetery  where  the  terrified  crowd  had  sought 
shelter,  and  leaping  the  walls,  without  heeding  the  Anglo-Saxon  saint 
any  more  than  those  who  invoked  him,  Toustain,  the  leader  of  the  band, 
running  his  eye  over  the  groups  of  English,  descried  an  old  man  richly 
attired  and  wearing  gold  bracelets,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation, 
and  galloped  towards  him,  sword  in  hand.  Upon  this  the  terrified  old 
man  sought  refuge  in  the  church,  but  Toustain  followed  him  into  the 
church.  He  had  however  scarcely  passed  the  doors,  when  (his  horse  slip¬ 
ping  on  the  pavement)  the  animal  fell  and  crushed  him  in  its  fall.  At 
this  sight  (their  captain  half  dead),  the  other  Normans  turning  their 
horses’  heads  (their  imaginations  being  deeply  struck  by  what  had  hap¬ 
pened)  hastened  in  terror  to  the  Norman  camp  to  relate  this  terrible  ex 
ample  of  the  power  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  When,  then,  the  army  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  its  march,  no  soldier  dared  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  wrath 
of  the  saint ;  and  the  territory  of  this  church,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
legend,  was  the  only  spot  which  remained  covered  with  buildings  and 
cultivation  amidst  the  general  destruction  of  the  country. 


Eewrite  either  (1)  or  (2)  in  good  literary  form,  omitting  or  sup¬ 
plying  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  properly  constructed 
paragraph. 


III. 

Write  a  composition  on  either  of  the  following  subjects,  using  as 
paragraph  subjects  the  subordinate  subjects  appended  : 

1.  The  Siege  of  Malta  :  (1)  Ball’s  fitness  for  the  post  at  Malta ; 
(2)  His  wisdom  displayed  during  the  siege ;  (3)  His  views  on  the 
treatment  of  the  Maltese  at  the  treaty. 

2.  Ball’s  Opinion  of  English  and  Foreign  Soldiers:  (1)  The 
English  weakness  of  despising  foreigners  and  its  origin;  (2)  Ball’s 
.exemption  from  this  weakness  ;  (3)  His  estimate  of  the  British  troops. 
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I. 

They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 
For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade  ] 

Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 

Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought,  5 

For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack. 

And  clamours  of  the  field  ?  Detested  sport, 

'I'hat  owes  its  pleasures  to  another’s  pain, 

Thdit  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 
Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued  lU 

With  eloquence  that  agonies  inspire. 

Of  silent  tears  and  heart-distending  sighs  ! 

Vain  tears,  alas  !  and  sighs  that  never  find 
A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls. 

Well, — one  at  least  is  safe.  One  sheltered  hare  15 

Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 

Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home, 

Whom  ten  long  years’  experience  of  my  care 

Has  made  at  familiar,  she  has  lost  20 

Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread. 

Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 

Yes — thou  mayst  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 
That  feeds  thee  ;  thou  mayst  frolic  on  the  floor 
At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure  25 

To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarmed : 

PYr  I  have  gained  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 
All  that  is  human  in  me  to  protect 
,Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  love. 

If  I  survive  thee  I  will  dig  thy  grave ;  30 

And  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  say, 

I  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  friend. 

(over.) 


1.  Designate  the  foregoing  extract  by  an  appropriate  descrip¬ 
tive  title.  Explain  the  relation  of  this  extract  to  the  preceding 
context. 

2.  Shew,  by  means  of  a  synopsis,  that  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  follow  one  another  in  natural  and  logical  order. 

3.  Omitting  considerations  of  metre,  state,  with  reasons, 
which  in  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  expressions  is  more  suit¬ 
able  above:  “silence”,  1.2,  and  “quietness”;  “susceptible”, 
1.4,  and  “capable”;  “din”,  1.6,  and  “noise”;  “harmless”, 
1. 10,  and  “  innocent  ”;  “  vain  ”,  1. 13,  and  “idle  ”;  “  yell  ”,  1. 16, 
and  “shout”;  “couch”,  1.26,  and  “bed”;  and  “slumber”, 
1.  26,  and  “  sleep 

4.  Explain  the  full  force  of  each  of  the  italicized  expressions. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  emotional  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  style 
that  are  exemplified  above,  and  shew,  by  means  of  the  most 
marked  examples,  to  what  extent  each  quality  has  been  secured 
by  devices  of  diction. 

6.  Write  concise  elocutionary  notes  upon  what  you  consider 
the  most  important  points  in  the  extract. 

II. 

0  Winter  !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled, 

The  breath  congealed,  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds,  5 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 

But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, — 

I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem’st. 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art.  Thou  holdst  the  sun  10 

A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 

Shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 

And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 

Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 

Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours  15 

Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 

And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 

Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 

I  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights,  20 

Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness. 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 

1.  Shew  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the  extract  is  carried  on 
uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 


2.  Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  details  of  the  personifi¬ 
cation  in  11.  1 — 8,  noting  especially  the  force  of  the  italicized 
expressions. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  and  discuss  the  appropriateness  of 
the  italicized  expressions  in  11.  10 — 24. 

4.  This  passage  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  The  Task.  Shew,  by  means  of  examples,  wherein  consists  its 
poetical  superiority  to  other  parts  of  the  poem. 

III. 

Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace  ; 

Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  1 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 

With  matron  step,  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 

Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  j  one  hand  employed  5 

In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 

On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 

With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day  ; 

Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid, 

Like  homely  featured  night,  of  clustering  gems  ;  10 

.  A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  07i  thy  brow 
Suffices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 

With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone,  15 

Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 

Come  then,  and  thou  shall  find  thy  votary  calm. 

Or  make  me  so.  Composure  is  thy  gift : 

And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentler  hours 

To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet’s  toil ;  20 

To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit  j 

Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 

When  they  command  whom  man  was  born  to  please  ; 

I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 

1.  Comment  on  the  suitability  of  “Evening”  as  a  descriptive 
title  for  the  foregoing  extract. 

2.  Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
poet’s  description  of  Evening  and  Night,  noting  especially  the 
contrasts  and  the  force  of  the  italicized  expressions. 

3.  Omitting  considerations  of  metre,  state,  with  reasons, 
which  in  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  expressions  is  more  suit¬ 
able  above:  “once  again”,  1.  1,  and  “again”;  “streaky”,  1.  3, 
and  “striped”;  “slow”,  1.  4,  and  “slowly”;  “make  me  so”,  1. 
18,  and  “make  him  so”;  “gentler”,  1.  19,  and  “gentle”;  and 
“When  they — please”,  1.  23,  and  “When  ladie^' command”. 

4.  Shew,  as  well  as  possible,  wherein  consists  the  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  extract. 


IV. 


Note. — The  answers  to  the  questions  in  this  section  should  he  as  concise  as 
possible.  Where  practicable,  tabulated  statements  will  be  sufficient. 

1.  What  features  of  Cowper’s  style  are  exemplified  in  the 
foregoing  extracts?  Point  out  the  most  marked  example  of 
each. 

2.  Shew,  by  reference  to  passages  in  Books  III  and  IV,  why 
The  Task  is  important  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
English  Literature. 

3.  Much  of  The  Task  is  said  to  be  inferior  poetry.  If  you 
consider  this  judgment  correct,  shew  wherein  the  inferiority  con¬ 
sists.  By  what  artifices  has  Cowper  succeeded  in  giving  the 
inferior  parts  of  The  Task  the  literary  merit  they  possess?  Illus¬ 
trate  your  answer  by  references  or  brief  quotations. 

4.  Illustrate  any  two  passages  in  the  foregoing  extracts  by 
quotations  of  parallel  passages  from  other  parts  of  The  Task  or 
from  the  works  of  other  poets.  Point  out,  in  each  case,  wherein 
consists  the  parallelism. 
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inclusive;  all  other  candidates  may  substitute  for  7 A,  8 A,  9 A, 
questions  7B,  8B,  9B,  respectively . 

• 

1.  Write  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Cimon,  or  of  Alcibi- 
ades  ;  and  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  or  of  Octavianus  up  to  the  time 
of  his  return  to  Borne  from  the  East  (B.C.  29). 

2.  What  and  where  were  Naxos,  Euboea,  Numidia,  Actium? 


3.  Distinguish  between  Isothermal,  Isotheral,  and  Isochimenal 
Lines. 

How  is  the  direction  of  Isothermal  Lines  generally  deter¬ 
mined  ? 

4.  Name  the  more  important  exports  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

5.  Is  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  your  opinion,  well  or  ill  situated  for 
a  great  commercial  centre  ?  Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  indicating  the  important  bays,  capes,  towns, 
and  rivers. 


7 A.  Kemark  on  the  progress  made  by  British  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century;  touching  on  population,  wealth, 
agriculture,  important  branches  of  trades  and  manufactures, 
means  of  communication  and  transport,  inventions,  and  dis¬ 
coveries.  (over.) 


8A.  Write  short  notes  on  the  National  Debt,  the  Mutiny  Act, 
the  Eiot  Act. 

9A.  Mention  the  chief  legislative  enactments  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  briefly  explaining  each. 


7B.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  English  working  classes 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ?  To  what  influences 
would  you  be  inclined  to  ascribe  that  condition  ? 

(The  candidate  is  reminded  of  the  riots  of  the  “  Luddites f  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1812  and  1816.  J 

8B.  Write  short  notes  on  “  Junius,”  Adam  Smith,  John 
Howard. 

9B.  Narrate  briefly  the  principal  occurrences  in  the  history 
of  the  Young  Pretender’s  invasion  of  1745. 


of  S^oronto. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Examiners : 


W.  H.  Ballakd,  M.A. 
J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A. 


Note. — Only  10  questions  are  to  he  attempted,  except  in  the  case  of 

candidates  for  Scholarships,  who  will  take  all  the  questions, 

1.  A  person  sells  out  3  per  cent,  consols  at  94|-,  and  invests 
the  proceeds  in  bank  stock  which  sells  at  225  and  pays  yearly 
dividends  of  8^  per  cent.  If  his  income  is  changed  to  the  extent 
of  $57,  how  much  money  had  he  invested  ? 

2.  The  profits  of  a  loan  company  for  a  year  were  sufficient  to 
enable  the  directors  to  add  $20,000  to  a  reserve  fund,  to  pay 
$5965  for  cost  of  management,  to  pay  two  half  yearly  dividends 
of  3^  per  cent,  on  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  $309,056,  and  to 

'  have  still  on  hand  $4,236.  Find  the  profits  for  the  year. 

3.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership  for  3  years.  A  puts  in 
$20,000  and  B  $5,000.  B  is  to  manage  the  business,  and  the 
profits  are  to  be  equally  divided ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
A  increases  his  stock  to  $36,000.  How  shall  they  divide  a  gain 
of  $28,500  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  ? 

4.  Find,  most  readily,  to  six  places  of  decimals, 

ff  -  ' 

5.  How  may  we  know,  without  dividing,  when  a  number  is 
exactly  divisible  by  9?  State  and  explain  how  we  may  find  the 
quotient  in  such  a  case  without  actual  division. 

6.  A  note  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  having 

two  years  to  run,  is  offered  for  sale.  What  per  cent,  advance 
on  its  face  value  can  a  purchaser  offer  for  it  so  as  to  receive  six 
per  cent,  interest  for  his  money?  (ovee.) 


7.  A  train  leaves  Toronto  for  Hamilton  at  5.55  p.m.,  running 
at  the  rate  of  26  miles  an  hour.  Another  leaves  Hamilton  for 
Toronto  at  6.35  p.m.,  running  40  miles  an  hour.  The  first 
loses  5  minutes  and  the  second  10  minutes  by  stoppages.  At 
what  time  will  the  trains  meet,  Toronto  and  Hamilton  being  39 
miles  apart  ? 

8.  In  reducing  to  a  decimal  any  proper  fraction  with  7  for  de¬ 
nominator  the  same  digits  142857  are  produced  in  circular  order. 
Explain  this. 

What  is  the  shortest  method  of  finding  when  it  is  known  v 
that  =  *9411764705882352? 

9.  If  76  men  and  59  boys  can  do  as  much  work  in  299  days 
as  40  men  and  33  boys  can  do  in  557  days ;  how  many  men  will 
do/as  much  work  in  a  day  as  15  boys? 

10.  A  merchant  buys  a  quantity  of  goods  and  sells  f  of  it  at 
an  advance  of  15  per  cent.,  and  J  of  it  at  an  advance  of  20  per 
cent.  He  now  discovers  that  10  per  cent,  of  his  goods  are  quite  j 
unsaleable.  What  per  cent,  profit  must  he  obtain  on  the  remain¬ 
der  that  he  may  gain  15  per  cent,  on  the  whole  transaction  ? 

11.  The  French  20-franc  piece,  or  Napoleon,  weighs  6*45161 
grammes  (a  gramme  =  15*43235  grains)  and  is  pure  gold. 
The  sovereign  is  fine,  weighs  123*274  grains,  and  is  worth 
$4.8665.  How  much  is  the  Napoleon  worth  ? 

12.  A  grocer  mixed  together  two  kinds  of  tea  and  sold  the 
mixture,  144  lbs.,  at  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  cost,  receiv¬ 
ing  for  it  $62.10.  Had  he  sold  each  kind  of  tea  at  the  same 
price  per  pound  as  he  sold  the  mixture  he  would  have  gained  15 
per  cent,  on  the  one  and  25  per  cent,  on  the  other.  How  many 
j)ounds  of  each  kind  were  there  in  the  mixture,  and  what  was 
the  cost  of  each  per  pound? 

13.  The  money  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  during  the  year 

1885  was  5  per  cent,  greater  than  that  deposited  in  1884.  In 

1886  the  deposits  were  33J  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1885,  while 
the  amount  deposited  in  1887  exceeded  the  average  of  the  three 
previous  years  by  20  per  cent.  The  aggregate  for  the  four  years 
was  $150937.50.  Find  the  amount  deposited  in  each  year. 


(A) 


of  STotonto. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 


ALGEBRA. 


Examiners : 


W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 
J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A. 


Note. — Only  10  questions  are  to  be  attempted ,  except  in  the  case  of 
candidates  for  Schola7'ships,  ivho  will  take  all  the  questions, 

1.  J)iYidea^{b^—c^)-\-b^{c‘^  —  a^)-{-c^{a‘^—b'^) 

by  a^{b  —  c)-\-b‘^(c  —  a)-{-c‘^{a  —  b). 

2.  Find  the  remainder  after  dividing  -d-  m  by  ic  —  1 ; 

y>2n —  I  ijy  a;  +  1 ;  1  by  x^—  1. 

3.  Find  the  factors  of  (a — b)^  f  (b—c)^ > 

(1  -1-  xf{l  +  2/^) — (1  H"  2/)^(l  +  j  9ac  H-  2a‘^  — 

5a6  4- 4c2 -|- 86c  — 126^. 

4.  Simplify 

(1 4-a6)(l-fca)  (l-[-6c)  (l-|-a6)  (1-f-ca)  (1-f  6c) 

(a— b)(c — a)  (b—c)(a — 6)  (c — a){b — c) 

5.  If  {a  i-b-\'C)(x-\-yd-z)z=zo, 

ax.-\-by-\-cz=o ; 
shew  that  (6“|~c)tC— j“(C“|~^)2/~l~ 
and  that  a{y-]-z)-\-h{z-\-x)-{-c{x+y)=o. 

6.  By  performing  the  operation  of  extracting  the  square  root, 
find  a  value  of  x  which  will  make  x^  -j-  Sx^  ISx"^  lOoj  — 8  a 
perfect  square,  and  find  the  numerical  value  of  the  square  root  of 
the  expression. 


7.  Solve  (1)  ^/x-\-a  -\-y'x-\-h  =  i/a—h  ; 

(2)  ^+2/=^*  (OVER.) 


8.  Simplify  (1)  ^  — 3^* 


) 


(2) 


X  \  x‘^  —  1)^  _  X - — 1) 


4 


X 


(a;2  — 1)^  cc-j-(a;2_l) 


9.  Solve  (1)  _|_  J_  -f  a; -p  J_  —  4  ; 


x^ 


X 


(2)  X 


abc 


+ 


Cb  •  X  J)—X  C  ■  ’'X  Oj  — |- })  — j—  c 


-f 


+ 


a 


ahc 


10,  Prove  that  a  quadratic  equation  can  have  only  two  roots. 

For  what  value  of  c  will  the  equation  3a;^+5a;=6c,  have 

equal  roots  ? 

11.  A  rectangular  field  whose  width  is  to  its  length  in  the 
ratio  contains  21  acres;  how  many  feet  longer  must  it  be  in 
order  to  contain  24  acres? 

12  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is  a  times  their 
product,  and  the  difference  of  their  squares  is  b  times  their  pro¬ 
duct;  show  that  exceeds  by  4, 

13.  Find  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  rectangle  which,  if  it 
were  7  yards  longer  and  1  yard  narrower,  would  contain  200 
square  yards,  and  if  it  were  9  yards  wider  and  5  yards  shorter 
would  contain  160  square  yards. 

14.  Indicate  a  solution  by  which  the  area  of  the  rectangle  in 
the  preceding  problem  may  be  obtained  without  finding  either 
the  length  or  the  breadth. 


(A) 


J!lnftievsj(ts  of  JlToronto. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


EUCLID. 

ARTS  ANL  MEDICINE. 


Examiners : 


(  J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A. 
(  W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  are  required  to  take  the  ivhole 
paper.  Other  candidates  will  take  only  eight  of  the  eleven 
questions. 

1.  Define  point,  right  line,  plane  angle,  parallelogram,  and 
add  short  explanatory  notes  to  each  definition. 

What  is  an  Axiom  ? 

Mention  two  propositions  in  Book  I  which  are  deduced 
directly  from  the  definitions,  axioms  and  postulates  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  proposition. 

2.  State  and  establish  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition 
that  must  hold  between  the  lengths  of  three  straight  lines  that  a 
triangle  can  be  formed  having  its  sides  respectively  equal  to  them. 

If  E  and  F  be  any  two  points  and  ABC  any  straight 
line,  and  B  be  such  a  point  in  in  it  that  BE  and  BF  make  equal 
angles  with  ABC,  then  BE-\-EF  is  less  than  (7jP  wherever 
C  may  be  in  the  line. 

3.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides 
of  the  other,  each  to  each,  but  the  angle  contained  by  the  two 
sides  of  the  one  greater  than  the  angle  contained  by  the  two  sides, 
equal  to  them,  of  the  other,  the  base  of  that  which  has  the  greater 
angle  shall  be  greater  than  the  base  of  the  other. 

If  two  quadrilaterals  have  the  four  sides  of  the  one  equal 
to  the  four  sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  but  one  diagonal  of  one 
shorter  than  the  corresponding  diagonal  of  the  other,  then  shall 
the  other  diagonal  of  the  first  be  longer  than  the  other  diagonal  of 
the  second. 

4.  Give  Euclid’s  definition  of  parallel  straight  lines  and  the 
axiom  enunciating  one  of  their  properties. 

Replacing  Euclid’s  statement  of  the  axiom  by  the  follow¬ 
ing,  “  Two  straight  lines  through  a  point  cannot  both  be  parallel 
to  the  same  straight  line,”  prove  that  if  a  straight  line  fall  on  two 
parallel  straight  lines  it  makes  the  alternate  angles  equal. 

(over.) 


5.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
of  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  parts,  together 
with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parts. 

If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  three  parts,  the 
square  of  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  three  parts, 
together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  each  pair  of  parts. 

6.  If  a  straight  line  he  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  also 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal 
parts,  together  with  the  square  of  the  line  between  the  points  of 
section,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  the  line. 

Also  prove  this  proposition  as  a  particular  case  of  Prop. 
I,  Book  II. 

7.  In  an  obtuse  angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the  side  subtend¬ 
ing  the  obtuse  angle  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides 
which  contain  the  obtuse  angle  by  double  the  rectangle  under 
either  of  these  two  sides,  and  the  external  segment  between  the 
obtuse  angle  and  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  opposite  angle. 

In  the  triangle  ABC  if  BP,  CQ  be  perpendiculars  from 
angles  on  the  opposite  side,  prove  BC"^  =AB.BQA-AC.CP 

8.  Define  circle,  tangent  to  a  circle,  chord  of  a  circle,  and 
enumerate  the  essential  elements  in  the  definition  of  a  circle. 

Prove  that  one  circumference  of  a  circle  cannot  cut 
another  in  more  than  two  points. 

Prove  that  a  straight  line  cannot  cut  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  in  more  than  two  points  and  state  where  this  is  assum¬ 
ed  in  Book  III. 

9.  To  draw  a  straight  line  from  a  given  point  either  without  or 
in  the  circumferenee,  which  shall  touch  a  given  circle. 

Through  a  given  point  without  or  within  a  given  circle 
draw  a  chord  of  the  circle  of  given  length. 

10.  In  any  circle  the  angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle,  the 
angle  in  a  segment  greater  than  a  semicircle  is  acute,  and  the 
angle  in  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle  is  obtuse. 

A  circle  is  described  on  the  radius  of  another,  shew  that 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  where  they  meet  to  the  circumference 
of  the  outer  is  bisected  by  the  inner. 

11.  If  two  straight  lines  within  a  circle  cut  one  another  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  one  of  them  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other. 

If  two  circles  cut  and  from  any  point  on  their  common 
chord  two  chords  are  drawn,  one  in  each  circle,  a  circle  can  be 
drawn  through  the  four  extremities  of  these  chords. 


itnilitfsfts  of  STotronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
JUNIOK  MATEICULATION. 


BOTANY. 

PASS. 


Examiner.— J .  J.  Mackenzie,  B.A. 


Note. — Six  questions  constitute  a  full  paper.  Questions  1  and 
2  must  he  answered. 

Candidates  for  Honors  are  not  allowed  a  choice  hut  must  take 
questions  marked  *  . 

*  1.  Describe  accurately  the  plant  before  you  and  illustiate  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  by  drawings,  the  parts  of  the  flower. 

*2.  Assign  to  it  its  position  amongst  the  Phanerogams  and 
name  examples  of  allied  Canadian  plants. 

/ 

3.  Describe  a  typical  grass  flower  and  point  out  the  physiolog¬ 
ical  value  of  its  chief  peculiarities. 

*  4.  If  a  Geranium  plant  be  placed  in  a  window  and  left  for 
some  time,  certain  changes  in  form  may  be  noticed.  Explain  the 
nature  of  these  changes  and  how  they  are  produced. 

• 

*  5.  A  Potato-tuber,  if  left  in  a  warm  damp  cellar  which  is  kept 
quite  dark,  will  send  out  sprouts.  From  this  fact  what  conclus¬ 
ions  would  you  draw  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tuber,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  sprouts  what  would  you  consider  the  effects  of 
the  absence  of  light  ? 

*  6.  Contrast  the  processes  of  fertilization  met  with  in  the 
Butter-cup  (Eanunculus)  and  Pine  (Pinus). 

7.  Describe  accurately  the  fruit  of  the  Wild  Plum  (Prunus) 
and  show  where  it  differs  from  the  fruit  of  the  Maple  (Acer). 

*8.  Point  out  how  a  Mushroom  difi'ers  physiologically  from  a 
typical  flowering  plant. 


of  Toronto. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ARTS:  PASS.  MEDICINE:  HONORS. 


Examiner — Anthony  McGill,  B.A.:  B.Sc. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Honors  a7id  Scholarships  will  take  all  the 

questions.  Other  candidates  will  take  5  to  8  inclusive^  and  any 

TWO  of  questions  1  to  4. 

1.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  ordinary  combustion  ? 

(6)  Turpentine  has  the  composition  Cj  g.  Find  the  total 
weight  of  product  when  10  grammes  of  turpentine  is  burned  in 
air. 

(c)  Describe,  and  explain  by  an  equation,  the  phenomena 
which  occur  when  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  wetted  with  turpen¬ 
tine,  is  plunged  into  a  vessel  containing  chlorine. 

2.  (a)  Describe,  and  explain  by  equations,  any  two  different 
modes  which  you  have  used  (or  sedn  used)  for  preparing  hydrogen. 

(b)  Calculate  the  weight  of  materials  which  would  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  generate  100  litres  of- hydrogen  (standard  temperature  and 
pressure)  by  the  first  of  them. 

3.  (a)  Describe  the  physical  properties  and  allotropic  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  elements  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

(h)  Compare,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  compounds  of  sulphur 
with  those  of  oxygen ;  and  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  witb 
those  of  nitrogen. 

4.  (a)  Enunciate  Dulong  &  Petit’s  Law. 

(6)  Define  the  terms  equivalent  and  atomic  weight. 

(c)  The  equivalents  of  Magnesium,  Phosphorus  and  Silver 
are  respectively,  12,  10.34,  and  108.  The  specific  heats  of  these 
elements  are  0.2475,  0.174  and  0.057  respectively.  Determine 
their  atomic  weight ;  giving  fuU  work. 


(over.) 


5.  A  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride  with  quicklime  is  heated 
in  one  test-tube,  and  a  mixture  of  common  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  another.  Descrite  fully  what  will  happen  when  the  tubes 
are  brought  near  each  other,  mouth  to  mouth,  and  explain  all 
ehemical  changes  by  equations. 

6.  Three  test  tubes  contain  respectively,  (a)  sulphur,  (6)  potas¬ 
sium  chlorate,  (c)  mercuric  oxide.  Describe  minutely  all  changes, 
'physical  or  chemical,  which  will  occur  on  heating  gradually  to 
near  a  red  heat. 

7.  What  would  you  expect  to  occur  in  the  following  cases  ? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answers,  with  explanatory  equations : — 

{a)  A  mixture  of  charcoal  powder  and  potassium  nitrate  is 
heated  in  a  test  tube. 

(6)  A  bottle  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  and 
closely  stoppered.  It  is  then  exposed  to  bright  light. 

(c)  An  iron  tube,  containing  iron  filings,  is  strongly  heated, 
and  steam  passed  through  it. 

id)  A  piece  of  phosphorus  is  suspended  in  a  glass  tube  con¬ 
taining  100  c.c.  air,  and  standing  in  water. 

8.  A  gas,  produced  by  acting  upon  copper  clippings  with  mod¬ 
erately  strong  nitric  acid,  is  collected  over  water.  After  thorough 
washing  with  water,  the  insoluble  gas  is  mixed  in  certain  propor¬ 
tion  with  oxygen  and  the  product  is  found  to  be  quite  soluble  in 
water. 

{a)  Describe  all  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  which 
occur  in  the  experiments  referred  to. 

ih)  In  what  proportions  by  volume  and  also  by  weight  must 
the  first  gas  and  oxygen  be  mixed  in  order  to  the  production  of 
the  soluble  gas  referred  to. 


janibtvfiifts  of  SCotonto. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 

PHYSICS. 

— Thomas  Mulvey,  B.A^ 


Note. — Candidates  must  answer  at  least  three  questions  on  each 
part  of  the  paper,  including  the  first  and  second  on  the  first  part 
and  the  third  and  ninth  07i  the  second  part,  and  not  more  than 
seven  questions. 

Candidates  for  Scholarships  ivill  omit  the  fourth  and  seventh  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  first  part  and  the  first  and  seventh  07i  the  second  part. 

MECHANICS. 

1.  Define  mass,  weight,  velocity,  acceleration,  moment,  couple, 
equilibrium,  energy,  work  and  vis  via. 

2.  Describe  an  experiment  for  determining  the  acceleration  of 
gravity. 

3.  A  body  begins  to  move  from  a  height  of  200  feet  with  a 
velocity  of  30  yards  per  minute ;  in  what  time  will  it  reach  the 
ground  ? 

4.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  composition  of  velocities  and 
give  two  examples. 

0.  A  mass  of  4  lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per 
second  comes  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  6  lbs.  moving  in  the  same 
direction  with  a  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second,  determine  the  sub¬ 
sequent  motion  and  explain  the  principle  involved. 

6.  Find  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  same 
direction. 

7.  Define  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  and  give  an  example. 

8.  In  an  ordinary  derrick,  with  a  double  pulley,  the  axle  being 

6  inches  in  diameter,  determine  what  weight  can  be  just  sustained 
by  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  on  the  end  of  the  windlass,  which  is  3 
feet  long.  (over.) 


9.  Find  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  three 
forces  of  1,  5  and  9  lbs,,  acting  in  directions  mutually  including 
an  angle  120°. 


HYDEOSTATICS. 

1.  What  is  the  pressure  at  a  point  in  a  liquid? 

2.  Prove  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at*  every  point  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  in  a  liquid. 

3.  Describe  an  experiment  for  determining  the  pressure  at  any 
point  of  a  liquid. 

4.  Find  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  a  vessel  6  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  2  ft.  6  inches  deep,  filled  vrith  water,  when  the  Barometer 
stands  at  29.045  inches -Sp.  G.  Mercury  13.568. 

5.  State  and  explain  the  conditions  under  which  a  body  floats 
in  a  liquid,  and  distinguish  the  total  pressure  and  the  resultant 
pressure  on  the  submerged  portions  of  the  body. 

6.  What  is  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  body  ? 

Describe  Nicholson’s  Hydrometer,  and  explain  how  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  body  lighter  than  water  can  be  determined 
with  it. 

7.  A  body  floats  in  water  with  of  its  volume  submerged,  and 
in  a  certain  liquid  with  of  its  volume  submerged,  determine 
the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  liquid. 

8.  State  and  explain  Boyle’s  Law. 

9.  Describe,  illustrating  by  diagrams,  three  of  the  following : — 
Bramah’s  Press,  the  Common  Pump,  the  Barometer,  the  Air 
Pump,  and  the  Syphon. 


k 
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LATIN  GRAMMAR~ND  COMPOSITION. 

ARTS  AND  MEDICINE. 

Examiner — Maurice  Hutton,  M.A. 

Time. — One  Hour  and  a  Half. 


Note. — Candidates  in  Medicine  will  take  section  A:  candidates 

in  Arts,  both  sections. 

A. 

LATIN  PROSE. 

There  were  once  two  men  whose  names  were  Balbus  and  Cains, 
of  whom  one  promised  that  he  would  build  a  wall,  the  other  that 
he  would  dig  a  pit  {fovea)  and  plough  a  field.  Now,  as  we  know, 
there  is  to  one  man  one  reputation,  to  another  another :  there  are 
some  whose  names  we  could  have  given  had  we  liked,  but  we  are 
unwilling,  whose  only  reputation  is  in  this,  that  they  say  death 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  slavery ;  that  they  say  they  do  not  deny 
but  that  death  is  common  to  all,  nor  doubt  but  that  virtue 
and  vice  are  contrary  to  each  other :  that  they  cry  out  that 
it  is  all  over  with  the  Eepublic.  But  Gains  and  Balbus  did  not 
care  a  straw  (flocci  facere)  for  these  things :  did  any  Eoman  care 
much  for  such  trifles  (nugae)?  For  they  thought  that  their  fame 
would  be  greater  with  (apud)  posterity  (posteri)  if  they  should 
hand  down  (tradere)  a  thing  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  and  touched 
by  the  hand, — in  one  word,  a  wall,  and  a  pit,  and  a  ploughed 
field.  From  which  time  the  memory  of  Balbus  and  Gains  has 
ever  been  dear  to  undergraduates  (tiro)  and  other  wise  men,  as 
(the  memory)  of  men  truly  Eoman,  who  put  their  whole  time  on 
(totum  se  collocare  in)  deeds,  not  words,  and  who  have  always 
been  building  a  wall  for  them,  and  digging  a  pit,  and  ploughing. 
And  Balbus’  wall  and  pit  are  still  here.  Oh,  that  all  may  cross 
in  safety !  and  Caius  is  still  ploughing :  though,  not  perhaps  a 
field. 


(OVER.) 


B. 


Four  of  the  six  questions  following  will  give  a  niaxiynum  of  marks.  Can¬ 
didates  for  Scholarships  should  answer  all  the  questions. 

1.  Decline  comes,  domus,  bos,  onus. 

2.  Give  the  infinitive,  perfect  and  supine  of  lego,  diligo,  suadeo, 
gaudeo,  venio,  vinco,  facio,  eo,  tango,  habeo. 

3.  Decline  ille,  iste,  ipse,  and  distinguish  their  meanings  :  de¬ 
cline  miser,  solus,  felix,  uterque. 

4.  Write  out  the  future  of  possum,  volo,  hortor,  eo,  and  the  im¬ 
perfect  subjunctive  of  cupio,  venio,  eo. 

5.  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  plural  of  seges,  nix,  far, 
civis,  faber,  gener,  genus,  vis,  vir,  dies. 

6.  Distinguish  by  your  translation  between 

(1)  Avertit  oculos  ne  videret  aliquid 

and  Avertit  oculos  ne  videret  quicquam. 

(2)  Si  quid  habeat  det 

and  Si  quid  haberet  daret, 

and  Si  quid  habuisset  dedisset. 
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JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 

LATIN  "authors. 

ARTS  AND  MEDICINE. 


Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 
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Note. — Candidates  for  Medicine  will  omit  III.  All  candidates^ 
except  those  for  Scholarships^  are  allowed  an  option  between  the 
4th  and  5th  questions  of  each  group. 


I. 

Translate : 

Helvetii  repentino  eius  adventu  commoti,  cum  id,  quod  ipsi 
diebus  xx  aegerrime  confecerant,  ut  flumen  transirent,  ilium  uno 
die  fecisse  intellegerent,  legates  ad  eum  mittunt ;  cuius  legationis 
Divico  princeps  fuit,  qui  bello  Cassiano  dux  Helvetiorum  fuerat. 
Is  ita  cum  Caesare  egit :  Si  pacem  populus  Eomanus  cum  Hel- 
vetiis  faceret,  in  earn  partem  ituros  atque  ibi  futures  Helvetios, 
ubi  eos  Caesar  constituisset  atque  esse  voluisset ;  sin  bello  per- 
sequi  perseveraret,  reminisceretur  et  veteris  incommodi  populi 
Eomani  et  pristinae  virtutis  Helvetiorum.  Quod  improvise 
unum  pagum  adortus  esset,  cum  ii,  qui  flumen  transissent,  suis 
auxilium  ferre  non  possent,  ne  ob  earn  rem  aut  suae  magnopere 
virtuti  tribueret  aut  ipsos  despiceret.  Se  ita  a  patribus  maiori- 
busque  suis  didicisse,  ut  magis  virtute  quam  dole  contenderent, 
aut  insidiis  niterentur.  Quare  ne  committeret,  ut  is  locus,  ubi 
constitissent,  ex  calamitate  populi  Eomani  et  internicione  exer- 
citus  nomen  caper  et  aut  memoriam  proderet. 

1.  Parse,  explaining  the  syntax  of  each  word:  ituros,  reminis¬ 
ceretur,  didicisse,  insidiis,  constitissent. 

2.  Comment  on  the  following  constructions:  hello  Cassiano; 

virtuti  tribueret ;  cum  Caesare  egit;  ne  committeret  ut . 

3.  Compare  aegerrime,  vetus,  pristinus,  magis,  conscius. 

4.  Bello  Cassiano.  Give  an  account  of  this  with  date. 

5.  Define  the  position  and  give  the  modern  names  of  Sequaua, 

Matrona,  Arar,  Arverni,  Santoni.  (over.) 


11. 


Translate : 

Etenim,  si  mecum  patria,  quae  mihi  vita  mea  multo  est 
carior,  si  cuncta  Italia,  si  omnis  res  publica  loquatur :  “M.  Tulli, 
quid  agis?  Tune  eum,  quern  esse  hostem  comperisti,  quern 
ducem  belli  futurum  vides,  quern  exspectari  imperatorem  in  cas- 
tris  hostium  sentis,  auctorem  sceleris,  principem  conjurationis, 
evocator em  servorum  et  civium  perditorum,  exire  patiere,  ut  abs 
te  non  emissus  ex  urbe,  sed  immissus  in  urbem  esse  videatur? 
Nonne  hunc  in  vincula  duci,  non  ad  mortem  rapi,  non  summo 
supplicio  mactari  imperabis  ?  Quid  tandem  te  impedit  ?  Mosne 
majorum  ?  At  persaepe  etiam  privati  in  hac  re  publica  pernici- 
osos  cives  morte  multarunt.  An  leges,  quae  de  civium  Eoman- 
orum  supplicio  rogatae  sunt  ?  At  nunquam  in  hac  urbe  ii,  qui  a 
re  publica  defecerunt,  civium  jura  tenuerunt.  An  invidiam  pos- 
teritatis  times?  Praeclaram  vero  populo  Eomano  refers  gratiam, 
qui  te  hominem  per  te  cognitum,  nulla  commendatione  majorum 
tarn  mature  ad  summum  imperium  per  omnes  honorum  gradus 
extulit,  si  propter  invidiam  aut  alicujus  periculi  metum  salutem 
civium  tuorum  negligis. 

1.  Parse  comperisti,  patiere,  extulit,  alicujus,  negligis, 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  ne,  nonne,  an,  num,  when 
used  in  direct  interrogations. 

3.  si  .  loquatur:  si  .  neglegis.  Explain  clearly  the 
reason  for  the  difference  in  mood. 

4.  An  leges  ....  rogatce  sunt.  Give  an  account  of  them  with 
dates. 

5.  Praeclaram  vero . extulit.  Write  a  brief  comment  on 

this  passage  with  dates. 


III. 


Translate : 

Hoc  primum  in  luco  nova  res  oblata  timorem 
leniit;  hie  primum  Aeneas  sperare  salutem 
ausus  et  adflictis  melius  confidere  rebus, 
namque,  sub  ingenti  lustrat  dum  singula  templo, 
regin  am  opperiens,  dum,  quae  fortuna  sit  urbi, 
artificumque  manus  intra  se  operumque  laborem 
miratur,  videt  Iliacas  ex  ordine  pugnas, 
bellaque  iam  fama  totum  volgata  per  orbem, 
Atridas,  Priamumque,  et  saevum  ambobus  Achillem. 


constitit,  et  lacrimans :  ‘  quis  iam  locus,  inquit,  Achate, 
quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ? 
en  Priamus !  sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praemia  laudi ; 
sunt  lacrimae  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 
solve  metus;  feret  haec  aliquam  tibi  fama  salutem.’ 
sic  ait,  atque  animum  pictura  pascit  inani, 
multa  gemens,  largoque  umectat  flumine  voltum. 

1.  Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of  fortuna  :  operum  labor em  : 
saevum  amhohus  Achillem:  sunt  lacrimae  rerum :  pictura  inani. 

2.  Explain,  with  examples,  the  syntax  of  dum. 

3.  Translate  the  following  lines,  explaining  the  use  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive  mood  : — 

Ardentesque  avertit  equos  in  castra,  priusquam 
Pabula  gustassent  Troiae  Xanthumque  bibissent. 

4.  Scan  the  first  three  lines  of  the  extract,  marking  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  syllable,  and  show  the  difference  between  caesura 
and  caesural  pause. 

c 

5.  Illustrate  the  character  of  Vergil’s  hero  by  quotations  from 
Book  I. 
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K.B. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  will  omit  part  II. ;  other  can¬ 
didates  will  answer  part  I.,  and  any  two,  hut  not  more  than 
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Translate:  Under  a  magnificeot  walnut-tree  (noyer)  near  the 
village,  two  little  boys  found  a  walnut  (noix,  f.).  “  It  belongs  to 

me,”  said  the  one,  for  it  was  (pres,  indie.)  I  who  was  the  first  to 
see  it  (say  :  who  have  seen  it  the  first).”  “  Mo,  it  belongs  to  me,” 
exclaimed  {s' eerier)  the  other,  “for  it  was  I  who  picked  it  up 
(ramasser)."  Thereupon  there  arose  between  them  a  violent 
quarrel.  “  I  am  going  to  make  peace  between  you,”  said  to 
them  a  third  boy,  who  was  passing  at  that  moment.  The 
latter  placed  himself  between  the  two  claimants  (prdendant), 
opened  the  walnut  and  pronounced  this  sentence :  “  One  of  the 
shells  (coquille,  f.)  belongs  to  him  who  was  the  first  to  see  the 
walnut;  the  other  to  him  who  picked  it  up;  as  to  the  kernel 
{amande,  f.),  I  keep  it  for  the  costs  of  the  court.”  “This,”  added 
he  laughing,  “is  the  usual  end  of  lawsuits  (proeds)” 

II. 

1.  cet,  cette,  celui,  celle,  ceci.  Write,  in  French,  five  sentences, 
each  one  to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  forms. 

2.  Translate  :  Good  books  are  good  friends.  I  have  my  books, 
and  you  have  yours.  My  best  friends.  My  pen  is  good,  but 
yours  is  bad.  Mary  was  very  ill  yesterday,  but  she  is  better  to¬ 
day. 


3.  Translate  :  Whom  have  you  seen  ?  Here  is  the  letter ;  give 
it  to  him  for  me.  Which  pen  had  you  ?  This  is  for  him  and  for 
her.  What  have  you  seen  ?  Do  not  give  it  to  them.  Of  what 
was  he  speaking  ?  What  beautiful  flowers  !  Please  give  them  to 
us.  I  cannot  give  you  all  of  them.  I  shall  give  you  some  of 
them. 

4.  Translate  :  You  ought  not  to  have  done  that.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  rain.  Tell  me  the  name  of  this  street.  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  it;  it  is  a  street  I  have  never  seen.  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  do  ?  The  ladies  have  gone  away.  Have  the  ladies  gone 
away  ?  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  had  gone.  This  pen  is 
worthless;  give  me  another.  “Go  away,”  said  the  boy  to  his  dog. 

5.  Given  the  following  parts,  write  down  the  first  sing,  of  each 
of  the  simple  tenses  of  the  indie,  and  subjunctive  of  mettre  and 
ouvrir.  Parts  given :  (a)  mettre^  mettant,  mis,  je  mets,  je  mis ; 
(b)  oumr,  oumant,  ouvert,  fouvre,  fouvris.  Explain  also  how 
the  compound  tenses  would  be  formed. 


III. 

1.  Write  a  note,  with  examples,  upon  the  method  of  expressing 
the  time  of  day  in  Erench. 

2.  Translate  :  Your  house  is  new,  but  his  is  old.  Gold  is  less 
useful  than  iron.  Our  house  is  white,  and  theirs  is  red.  He  is 
older  than  I  thought.  Mr.  L.  is  the  oldest  man  in  the  city. 

3.  Translate :  Whose  apples  are  these  ?  Think  of  y^hat  I  have 
said  to  you.  Think  of  it  seriously.  The  books  I  bought  are  very 
fine.  This  house  is  sold.  Who  told  you  so  ?  I  have  found  the 
newspaper  of  which  you  were  speaking.  I  am  tired.  So  ana  I. 
He  always  says  what  he  thinks.  Are  you  Mrs.  B  ?  Yes,  I  am. 
What  has  become  of  your  neighbors  ? 

4.  Translate :  There  is  my  friend’s  father.  Do  not  make  any 
noise.  Do  you  like  flowers  ?  She  is  only  five  years  old.  His 
father  is  a  physician.  We  were  singing  when  you  came.  I  see 
him  coming.  He  has  been  in  England,  but  he  is  now  in  Paris. 

5.  Tabulate  the  principal  parts  (pres,  infin.,  pres,  part.,  past 
part.,  first  sing.  pres,  indie.,  first  sing,  past  def.  indie.)  of  (a) 
mourir,  (b)  venir. 


IV. 

1.  Explain  the  uses  of  (a)  the  imperfect  tense  indicative,  and 
(b)  the  past  definite  indicative. 

2.  Translate  :  We  must  study  our  lessons.  I  saw  her  walking 
with  her  mother  in  the  street.  I  am  to  go  with  my  father  to 
France.  I  was  to  have  gone  with  him.  He  has  gone  without 
me. 

3.  Translate :  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  This  tower  is  a  hundred 
feet  high.  It  is  said  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  years  old. 
Take  a  chair  and  sit  down,  if  you  please.  I  should  like  to  live  in 
London.  The  letters  which  we  have  written.  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England,  Francis  the  First  of  France,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
Germany  were  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Do  you  know  at  what  o’clock  he  arrived  ?  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

4.  Translate  :  I  am  a  little  tired.  Take  a  little  coffee.  What 
a  beautiful  house  !  Is  it  yours  ?  No,  it  is  my  uncle’s.  Are  you 
living  at  your  uncle’s  ?  Please  shut  the  door.  Is  your  father  at 
home  ?  He  went  away  yesterday.  How  is  your  father  ? 

5.  Write  a  note,  with  examples,  upon  the  position  of  personal 
pronoun  objects  relative  to  the  verb  and  to  each  other. 
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N.B. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  will  omit  part  I. ;  other  can¬ 
didates  will  answer  any  two,  hut  not  more  than  two,  of  the 
three  parts  into  which  the  paper  is  divided. 

I. 

Translate:  - 

Sept  heures. chez  moi,  je  trouve  mon  eau  qui  bont 
sur  ma  petite  lampe ;  je  me  mets  a  moudre  le  moka  et  je  dispose 
ma  cafetiere. 

La  preparation  de  son  cafe  est,  pour  un  solitaire,  Toperation  do- 
mestique  la  plus  delicate  et  la  plus  attrayante ;  c’est  le  grand 
oeuvre  des  mdnages  de  garcon. 

Le  cafe  tient,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  milieu  entre  la  nourriture  cor- 
porelle  et  la  nourriture  spirituelle.  II  agit  agreablement,  tout  a 
la  fois,  sur  les  sens  et  sur  la  pensee.  Son  arome  seul  donne  a 
Tesprit  je  ne  sais  quelle  activite  joyeuse  ;  c’est  un  genie  qui  prete 
ses  ailes  k  notre  fantaisie  et  Temporte  au  pays  des  Mille  et  une 
nuits.  Quand  je  suis  plongd  dans  mon  vieux  fauteuil,  les  pieds  en 
espalier  devant  un  feu  flambant,  Toreille  caressee  par  le  gazouil- 
lement  de  la  cafetiere  qui  semble  causer  avec  mes  chenets,  Todorat 
doucement  excite  par  les  effluves  de  la  feve  arabique,  et  les  yeux 
a  demi  voiles  sous  mon  bonnet  rabattu,  il  me  semble  souvent  que 
chaque  flocon  de  la  vapeur  odorante  prend  une  forme  distincte  : 
j’y  vois  tour  a  tour,  comme  dans  les  mirages  du  desert,  les  dif- 
ferentes  images  dont  mes  souhaits  voudraient  faire  des  realites. 

D’abord,  la  vapeur  grandit,  se  colore,  et  j’apercois  une  maison¬ 
nette  au  penchant  d’une  colline.  Derriere  s’etend  un  jardin  enclos 
d’aubepines,  et  que  traverse  un  ruisseau  aux  bords  duquel  j’en- 
tends  bourdonner  les  ruches. 


SOUVESTRE. 


1 .  Je  me  msts  a  moudre  le  moka.  Turn  this  sentence  into  the 
interrogative  form. 

2.  Le  cafl.  Eemark  upon  the  use  of  the  definite  article  here. 

3.  Tout  d  la  fois.  Translate :  I  have  not  time.  I  have  seen 
him  several  times. 

4.  Give  the  plural  of  fauteuil,  feu,  pays,  and  the  singular  of 
sens,  yeux. 

5.  Give  the  feminine  of  vieux,  tous,  maitre,  duquel,  enclos. 

6.  la  five  arahique.  What  adjectives  should  follow  their 
nouns  ? 

7.  fy  vois  .  .  .  derridre  s'dend  .  .  .  et  que  traversa  .  .  .  void  des 
champs  .  .  .  qui  flotte.  Parse  y,  derridre,  que,  void,  qui. 

8.  Give,  in  tabular  form,  the  1  sing,  imperf.  indie.,  the  1  sing- 
past  definite  indie.,  and  the  past  participle  of  tient,  sais,  plough, 
prend,  vois,  voudraient,  faire,  reconnais,  voir,  promdne. 

II. 

Translate : 

Tout  cela  etait  dit  sans  emphase,  avec  la  gaiete  deliber^e  des 
hommes  qui  ne  regardent  le  devoir  accompli  ni  comme  un  mdrite, 
ni  comme  un  fardeau.  Le  p^re  Chaufour  s’animait  en  parlant, 
non  k  cause  de  lui,  mais  pour  les  choses  mtoes.  fividemment  ce 
qui  Toccupait  dans  le  drame  de  la  vie,  ce  n’etait  point  son  role, 
c’^tait  la  pi^ce ! 

Cette  espece  de  desinteressement  d’amour-propre  m’a  touche. 
J’ai  prolonge  ma  visite  et  je  lui  ai  montr^  une  grande  confiance, 
afin  de  m^riter  la  sienne.  Au  bout  d’une  heure,  il  savait  ma  po¬ 
sition  et  mes  habitudes ;  j’4tais  d4ja  pour  lui  une  vieille  connais- 
sance. 

Je  lui  ai  mtoe  avou4  la  mauvaise  humeur  que  la  lueur  de  sa 
lampe  m’avait  donn4e  quelques  instants  auparavant.  II  a  recu 
ma  confidence  avec  cette  gaiet4  affectueuse  des  cceurs  bien  faits 
qui  prennent  toute  chose  du  bon  cote.  II  ne  m’a  parl4  ni  du 
besoin  qui  I’obligeait  au  travail  quand  je  prolongeais  mon  som- 
meil,  ni  du  d^nument  du  vieux  soldat  opposd  k  la  mollesse  du 
jeune  commis ;  il  s’est  seulement  frapp4  le  front  en  s’accusant 
d’etourderie,  et  il  m’a  promis  de  garnir  sa  porte  de  bourrelets ! 

0  grande  et  belle  ^me,  chez  laquelle  rien  ne  tourne  en  amer- 
tume,  et  qui  n’a  de  force  que  pour  la  bienveillance  et  le  devoir  ! 

SOUVESTRE. 


1.  ce  qui  Voccupait.  When  is  ce  qui  used,  and  when  ce  que  ^ 

2.  Distinguish  between  pUce  and  morceau,  conflance  and 
confidence,  coU  and  cote,  travaux  and  travails,  cela  and  ceci. 

3.  J'ai  prolong d  ma  visite  et  je  lui  ai  montr4,  etc.  Write  a 
brief  note  upon  the  employment  of  the  past  indefinite  in  French. 

4.  Je  lui  ai  montr^  une  grande  confiance.  Turn  the  sentence 
into  interrogative  negative  form. 

5.  pour  lui  une  vieille  connaisance.  Translate :  for  her,  for 
them  (m.),  for  me,  for  th^e,  for  them  (f.). 

6.  la  mauvaise  humeur  que  la  lueur  de  sa  lampe  m' avail 
donn^e.  Give  a  rule  for  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle 
applicable  to  the  present  instance. 

7.  ohligeait  .  .  .  prolongeais.  Write  a  note  on  the  orthograph¬ 
ical  peculiarity  of  such  verbs. 

8.  il  s*est  seulement  frappe  le  front.  Translate :  They  have 
struck  each  other. 


III. 

Translate : 

— Tu  vois  en  moi  Tannee  qui  va  finir ;  je  viens  recevoir  tes 
remerciments  et  tes  adieux. 

Je  me  suis  dresse  sur  mon  coude  avec  une  surprise  qui  a  bien- 
tot  fait  place  k  un  amer  ressentiment. 

— Ah !  tu  veux  §tre  remerci^e  !  me  suis-je  4cri4 ;  mais  voyons 
pour  cela  ce  que  tu  m’as  apport4 ! 

Quand  j’ai  salue  ta  venue,  j’etais  encore  jeune  et  vigoureux ! 
tu  m’as  retir4,  chaque  jour,  quelque  peu  de  mes  forces,  et  tu  as 
fini  par  m’envoyer  la  maladie  1  Dej^  grace  a  toi,  mon  sang  est 
moins  chaud,  mes  muscles  sont  moins  fermes,  mes  pieds  moins 
prompts.  Tu  as  d4pos4  dans  mon  sein  tons  les  germes  des  infir- 
mites  ;  Ik  ou  croissaient  les  fleurs  de  r4t4  de  la  vie,  tu  as  mecham- 
ment  sem4  les  orties  de  la  vieillesse. 

Et,  comme  si  ce  n’4tait  pas  assez  d’avoir  affaibli  mon  corps, 
tu*as  aussi  amoindri  mon  ame  ;  tu  as  eteint  en  elle  les  enthou- 
siasmes ;  elle  est  devenue  plus  paresseuse  et  plus  craintive. 
Autrefois  ses  regards  embrassaient  g4nereusement  rhumanit4 
entikre ;  tu  has  rendue  myope,  et  elle  voit  maintenant  k  peine  an 
delk  d’elle-meme. 

Voilk  ce  que  tu  as  fait  de  mon  etre :  quant  k  ma  vie,  regarde 
k  quelle  tristesse,  k  quel  abandon,  k  quelles  miskres  tu  Tas  r4duite ! 

Depuis  tant  de  jours  que  la  fievre  me  retient  clou4  sur  ce  lit, 
qui  a  pris  soin  de  cet  int4rieur  ou  je  mettais  ma  joie  ?  Ne  vais-je 


point  trouver  mes  armoires  vides,  ma  bibliotheque  degarnie,  toutes 
nies  pauvres  ri chesses  perdues  par  la  negligence  on  Tinfidelite  ? 
On  sont  les  plantes  que  je  cultivais,  les  oiseaux  que  j’avais  nour- 
ris  ?  Tout  a  disparu  !  Ma  mansarde  est  d4fleurie,  muette,  soli¬ 
taire  ! 

SOUVESTEE. 

1.  Tu  vois  en  moi  Vann^e.  Eemark  upon  the  use  of  the  pers. 
pron.  2  sing,  as  a  pronoun  of  address. 

2.  Give  the  masc.  plural  of  paresseuse,  craintive,  entiere, 
myope,  muette,  and  the  fern,  plural  of  amer,  vigoureux,  mon, 
ddpos^,  tout. 

3.  je  mens  de  recevoir.  Translate :  I  had  just  received  your 
letter. 

4.  j’dais  encore  jeune  et  vigoureux.  Translate :  Donnez-moi 
encore  des  pommes. 

5.  chaque  ....  quelque.  Translate  :  each  of  my  books  ;  some 
of  my  pens. 

6.  mon  sang  est  moins  chaud.  Express  the  same  idea  by 
another  formula  of  comparison. 

7.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in :  tu  m’  as  retire  .  .  .  ce  que  tu 
a  fait  de  mon  etre  ,  .  .  tu  Tas  rMuite  .  .  .  ou  je  mettais  ma  joie  .  . 
les  oiseaux  que  j’avais  nourris. 

8.  Give,  in  tabular  form,  the  present  participle,  the  past  part¬ 
iciple,  and  the  1  sing.  fut.  indie,  of  viens,  fait,  veux,  voyons, 
croissaient,  deint,  retient,  pris,  vais,  mettais. 


JKnitievsitff  of  scotonto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


GERMAN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

AKTS  AND  MEDICINE. 

Exayniner — W.  H.  vanderSmissen,  M.A. 

Time — Two  Hours. 


Note. — Of  the  following  questions,  including  the  sentences  attached  to 
each,  not  more  than  five  are  to  be  attempted :  these  must  include  I. 
and  VII.;  but  candidates  for  Scholarships  will  take  I.,  II.,  V.,  VI., 
VII.  Where  there  are  more  than  three  sentences  attached  to  any 
question,  three  only  are  to  be  translated;  candidates  for  Scholar¬ 
ships  will  take  the  last  three  sentences  only ;  other  candidates 
may  take  any  three. 

Candidates  for  Honors  in  Medicine  will  take  the  whole  paper. 

A. 

I.  Translate  into  German  not  more  than  three  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences,  giving  explanatory  notes  in  each  case  where  the  German  word- 
order  differs  from  the  English  : 

1.  In  winter  the  days  are  shorter  than  they  are  in  summer. 
2.  My  brother  said  he  would  stay  in  the  country  three  weeks  if  the 
weather  were  fine  enough.  3.  I  should  not  have  gone  away  so  early, 
if  I  had  not  known  that  you  were  expecting  me.  4.  If  you  see  my 
cousin,  please  tell  him  I  shall  visit  him  soon. 

II.  Decline  in  full  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person,  and  give 
the  various  uses  of  e@. 

Translate:  1.  Is  your  hat  on  the  table!  No,  it  is  not  on  it. 
2.  Look  at  this  pretty  cage;  my  mother  gave  it  to  me;  there  is  a 
beautiful  bird  in  it.  3.  Our  exercise  is  not  hard,  but  it  is  long;  there 
are  so  many  new  words  in  it.  4.  My  brother  and  yours  met  on  the 
street  yesterday, 

III.  Distinguish  between  the  demonstratives  ber,  biefer,  jener,  ber= 

jenige. 

Translate:  1.  Those  are  my  gloves,  but  these  are  those  that  you 
lost  on  board  the  steamboat  the  day  before  yesterday.  2.  My  father 
has  gone  out  with  his  brother  and  his  (brother’s)  sons. 

(over.) 


IV.  How  are  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs  formed  ? 

Translate:  1.  If  the  weather  had  been  finer  yesterday ,v we  should 
have  had  more  pleasure.  2.  We  shall  buy  clothes  and  books  for  these 
poor  children.  8.  The  leaves  of  these  plants  have  been  very  green, 
but  now  they  have  become  yellow.  4.  This  teacher  had  been  in  Leip¬ 
zig,  and  studied  there.  5.  I  should  have  'been  angry,  if  you  had  been 
inattentive. 

V.  When  is  ‘lam’  with  a  past  participle  to  be  rendered  in  German 
by  id)  bin  and  when  by  id)  luerbe? 

Translate:  1.  This  university  was  built  thirty  years  ago.  2.  We 
are  never  allowed  to  stay  out  later  than  a  quarter  to  ten.  3.  Would 
this  child  have  been  praised,  if  it  had  not  been  good  ?  4.  The  gates 

of  this  town  are  closed  now ;  they  are  always  closed  at  half-past  nine 
o’clock.  5.  There  will  be  dancing  and  singing  to-night.  6.  Has  the 
parcel  I  ordered  been  sent  ? 

VI.  Enumerate  the  prepositions  governing  the  dative  only,  and  give 
their  various  meanings. 

Translate  :  1.  Are  you  studying  at  the  university  now?  No;  but 
I  hope  to  go  to  the  university  next  year.  2.  My  brother  has  been  at 
Montreal,  but  he  is  going  to  Ottawa  to-morrow,  and  will  stay  at  his 
uncle’s.  3.  My  father  and  sister  have  not  yet  come  home ;  they  have 
been  at  the  concert.  4.  When  you  go  to  your  sister’s,  please  show 
this  book  to  her ;  it  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  of  hers. 

VII.  Give  rules  for  the  declension  of  adjectives. 

Translate :  1.  Pure  fresh  water  is  very  healthy  for  young  people 
and  old  ones.  2.  The  patients  of  this  good  physician  are  mostly  poor 
old  women.  3.  Tell  us  something  new,  my  dear  friend.  4.  We 
should  have  remained  in  this  beautiful  town,  if  we  had  not  been 
obliged  to  return  to  our  sick  parents.  5.  Our  new  house  was  built  by 
this  young  architect  (§lrd)iteft,  weak). 

B. 

Write  answers,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  five  words  each,  to  not 
more  than  six  of  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  fiir  Jiere  giebt  e&  in  ben  SSdlbern  bon  Sanaba? 

2.  ihMe  ioerben  0ie  bie  gerien  nad)  biefein  dgamen  5nbrin9en? 

3.  SSarnin  foUen  tiur  unfere  ©Item  lieben? 

4.  3n  n)cld)er  ®egenb  loobnen  0ie? 

5.  ^kld)e@  5iet)cn  0ie  bor,  bab  Sanb  obcr  bie  0tabt? 

6.  SSeb^alb  gel)ort  Sanaba  511  (Englanb? 

7.  SBie  iange  bat  bie  ^bnigin  iBiftoria  regiert  ? 

8.  Urn  tbie  biel  Ubr  geben  0ie  getbobniid)  511  S3ette? 

9.  SSie  biele  Sebrer  unb  toie  biele  0d)iiler  [inb  in  0cbnle? 

10.  2Bie  gefdllt  3bben  bie  bent[d)e  0prad)e? 


HnltitrsCtfi  of  Toronto. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
JUNIOE  MATEICULATION. 


ARTS  AND  MEDICINE. 

GERMAN  AUTHORS, 

.  (W.  H.  VANDER  SmISSEN,  M.A. 

Examiners :  tz  \ 

(David  E.  Keys,  B.A. 

Time. — One  Hour  and  a  Half. 


Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  must  take  the  first  6  words 
only  indicated  in  questions  i,  8,  and  5,  under  I.,  and  translate 
the  first  extract  only  under  II.  Candidates  for  Honors  in  Med¬ 
icine  will  take  the  ivhole  paper. 

I. 

Translate : 

Aber  es  wurde  der  Armeii  nicht  so  gut,  als  sie  sich  getraumt 
hatte.  Sie  glaubte  ihr  Hauswesen  wohl  zu  verstehen,  aber  sie 
koniite  Herrn  Peter  nichts  zu  Dank  machen,  sie  hatte  Mitleiden 
mit  armen  Leuten,  und  da  ihr  Eheherr  reich  war,  dachte  sie,  es 
sei  keine  Siinde,  einem  armen  Bettelvveib  einen  Pfennig,  oder 
einem  alten  Manne  einen  Schnaps  zu  reichen ;  aber  als  Herr  Peter 
dies  eines  Tages  inerkte,  sprach  er  mit  ziirnenden  Blicken  und 
rauher  Stimme  :  “  Warum  verschleuderst  du  mein  Vermogen  an 
Lumpen  und  Straszenlaufer  ?  Hast  du  was  mitgebracht  in’s 
Haus,  das  du  wegschenken  kbnntest  ?  Mit  deines  Vaters  Bette  1- 
stab  kann  man  keine  Suppe  warmen,  und  du  wirfst  das  Geld  aus, 
wie  eine  Fiirstin.  Noch  einmal  lass’  dich  betreten,  so  sollst  du 
meine  Hand  fiihlen !”  Die  schone  Lisbet  weinte  in  ihrer  Ham¬ 
mer  liber  den  harten  Sinn  ihres  Mannes,  und  sie  wlinschte  oft 
lieber  daheim  zu  sein  in  ihres  Vaters  armlicher  Hlitte,  als  bei  dem 
reichen,  aber  geizigen,  hartherzigen  Peter  zu  hausen.  Ach,  hatte 
sie  gewusst,  dass  er  ein  Herz  von  Marmor  habe,  und  weder  sie 
noch  irgend  einen  Menschen  lieben  konne,  so  hatte  sie  sich  wohl 
nicht  gewundert. 

1.  Parse  and  give  the  infin.,  1st  sing.  impf.  indie.,  and  past  partic. 
of  not  more  than  sicc  of  the  following  verbs  :  wurde^  glaubte,  ver- 
stehen,  konnte,  machen,  dachte,  sprach,  verschleuderst,  mitge- 
bracht,  wirfst  .  .  .  aus,  betreten,  lass'.  (over.) 


2.  Explain  the  following  constructions  :  Aher  es  wurde  der 
Arwen  .  .  .  hatte  (].  1-2)  ;  ^Sie  glauhte  .  .  .  verstehen  (1.  2) ;  und 
da  ihr  Eheherr  .  /.  SUnde  (1.  4-5) ;  Nodi  emmal  lass’ .  . .  fnhlen 
(1.  12-13)1;  Ach,  hcitte  sie  geuvsst  .  .  .  hahe  (1.  16-17). 

3.  Give  the  gender  (with  rules)  of  not  more  than  six  of  the 
following  nouns :  Hauswesen,  Dank,  Mitleiden,  Leuten,  Tages, 
Bettelweih,  Marmor,  Blicken,  Lumpen. 

4.  What  is  the  nom.  singular  of  Blicken,  Leuten,  Lumpen, 
Straszenldufer  1 

5.  Write  in  the  nom.  plural  not  more  than  six  of  the  following : 
der  Armen,  Hausuesen,  Dank,  Eheherr,  Bettelweih,  Pfennig, 
Stimme,  Haus,  Bettelstah,  Furstin. 

6.  Warum  verschleuderst  du  ...  .  Straszenldufer  ?  Change 
to  the  indirect  construction. 

7.  Parse  sich  (1.  1),  rauher  Stimme,  Lumpen,  in’s  Haus, 
Hutte. 

8.  How  is  einmal  (1.  12)  accented?  What  difference  of  mean¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  accent  ? 

9.  Furstin.  Explain  the  formation  of  this  word. 

10.  Why  is  the  pronoun  du  (1.  8-12)  used? 

11.  Hdtte  sie  gewusst.  Why  not  gekannti 

12.  Was  (1.  9).  What  does  this  word  stand  for  here? 


II. 

Translate  one  of  the  following  extracts : 

(a)  Der  Holzherr  antwortete:  “Ich  will  dir  nichtim  Wegesein, 
Michel,  wenn  du  ein  wenig  hinaus  willst  in  die  Welt;  zwar beim 
HolzfMlen  brauche  ich  starke  Leute  wie  du  bist,  auf  dem  Floss 
aber  kommt  es  auf  Geschicklichkeit  an,  doch  es  sei  fur  diesmal.” 
Und  so  war  es ;  der  Floss,  mit  dem  er  abgehen  sollte,  hatte  acht 
Glaich,  und  waren  im  letzten  von  den  groszten  Zimmerbalken. 

(h)  Er  pilegte  gemachlich  in  die  Glashiitte  hinabzusteigen,  gieng 
dort  mit  vornehmen  Schritten,  die  Hande  in  die  Taschen  gesteckt, 
hin  und  her,  guckte  dahin,  guckte  dorthin,  sprach  dies  und  jenes, 
woruber  seine  Arbeiter  oft  nicht  wenig  lachten,  und  seine  groszte 
Ereude  war,  das  Glas  blasen  zu  sehen,  und  oft  machte  er  sich  an 
die  Arbeit  und  formte  aus  der  noch  weichen  Masse  die  sonder- 
barsten  Eiguren. 


III. 


Translate : 

(^nt[cf)loffen  ift  er  alfobalb, 

Unb  madit  ben  0acriftan. 

,,T)ab,”  f))nd)t  er,  ,,ift  fein  5lufentl)alt, 
forbert  l)immelan.” 

5l)ie  0tola  unb  bab  Singnlum 
i^dngt  er  bein  ^rlefter  bienenb  iiin, 

&ereitet  l)urtig  bie  (^efd^e, 

C^k[)eiliget  511111 1)ien[t  ber  93teffe. 

11  nb  alb  er  bieb  iiiit  S^taii, 

^ritt  er  alb  SJliniftrant 
JDeiii  ^^riefter  511111  5(ltar  boran, 

2)ab  SJlepiid)  in  ber  5;)anb, 

Unb  fnieet  red)tb  unb  fnieet  liiifb, 

Unb  ift  getndrtig  jebeb  ^Mnfb, 

Unb  alb  beb  eanctub  SBorte  fainen, 

2)a  fd)ellt  er  breinial  bei  bem  iilainen. 

1.  Point  out  any  deviations  from  the  rules  of  prose  construction 
in  these  stanzas. 

2.  Prefix  the  proper  form  of  the  definite  article  to  the  nom. 
sing,  of  Aufenthalt,  Gefdsze,  Dienst,  Fleiss,  Wink. 

3.  Worte.  Distinguish  between  this  word  and  Worter, 

4.  Was  fordert.  When  is  ^vas  used  with  an  antecedent  ex¬ 
pressed  ? 


5.  Parse  dienend,  geheiliget. 


(8du([iition  g^fiartment,  ©ntario. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Examiners : 


J.  F.  White, 

J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note. — Seven  questions  count  a  full  paper ;  but  of  these  Nos.  3,  4, 

7  and  10  must  form  four . 

1.  {a)  State  and  illustrate  the  several  ways  of  indicating  num¬ 
ber  and  gender  in  nouns. 

{h)  Give,  with  explanations,  instances  of  nouns  with  (ij 
plural  forms  construed  as  singular,  (2)  two  plurals  with  different 
meanings,  (3)  no  plural  form. 

2.  {a)  How  do  you  account  for  the  two  modes  of  comparing 
adjectives  ?  Compare,  when  possible,  pretty,  probable,  historical, 
first,  more. 

{b)  Explain  clearly  what  is  indicated  by  each  of  the  degrees. 

3.  Complete  the  following  sentences,  using  the  present  or  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  ‘  he  Explain  in  each  case  the  principle 

of  agreement:  Two  hundred  dollars - not  enough.  Three- 

fourths  of  the  apples - unripe.  Two-thirds  of  the  money - 

his.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  tides - now  understood.  My  brother 

or  I - .  You,  and  not  John, - .  You,  and  he,  and  I, — — . 

4.  If  true  there  be  another,  better  land, 

A  fairer  than  this  humble  mother  shore, 

Hoping  to  meet  the  blessed  gone  before, 

I  fain  would  go.  But  may  no  angel  hand 

Lead  on  so  far  along  the  shining  sand,  5 

So  wide  within  the  everlasting  door, 

’Twill  shut  away  this  good,  green  world.  No  more 
Of  earth! — Let  me  not  hear  that  dread  command. 

*  (over.) 


10 


Then  must  I  mourn,  nnsoothed  by  harps  of  gold, 

For  sighing  bonghs,  and  birds  of  simple  song, 

For  hnsh  of  night  within  the  forest  fold; 

Yea,  must  bemoan,  amid  the  joyous  throng^ 

Mine  early  loves.  The  heart  that  has  grown  old 
With  Nature  cannot,  happy,  leave  her  long.  14 

(a)  Divide  into  propositions  stating  their  kind  and  relation. 

(h)  Parse  gone^  1.  3;  fain,  may,  1.  4;  wide,  1.  6;  let,  1.  8  ; 
ha'pyy,  1.  14. 

(c)  Give  the  grammatical  value  and  the  relation  of  each  of 
the  parts  in  italics. 

(d)  Supply  the  several  ellipses. 

(e)  Why  is  the  form  ‘  be  ’  used  in  1.  1  ?  What  time  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ‘  would’,  1.  5  ?  Why  is  ‘her’  used  in  1.  14  ?  What 
values  have  ‘  hoping  ’,  1.  3,  ‘  shining  ’,  1.  5  ? 

(/)  Explain  the  use  of  ‘there’,  1.  1 ;  ‘it’,  1.  7;  ‘then’,  1.  9. 


5.  Show  clearly  what  time  is  indicated  by  each  of  the  tense 
forms  of  the  indicative  mood.  Name  the  tenses  formed  by  in¬ 
flection.  How  are  the  others  supplied  ?  Illustrate. 


6.  (^a)  Divide  the  following  words  into  root-word,  prefix,  and 
suffix,  giving  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  parts : — elucidate,  re¬ 
demption,  indomitable,  obstinacy,  adventure,  precipitous,  epito¬ 
mize,  retrospective,  prosperity. 

(6)  What  are  the  ordinary  noun  and  verb  forms  correspond¬ 
ing  to  broad,  just,  beautiful,  laudable,  characteristic  ? 

7.  (a)  Define  Infinitive.  Compose  sentences  where  it  is  used 
(1)  as  a  noun,  (2)  as  an  adjective,  (3)  as  an  adverb. 

(b)  Account  for  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  infinitive  : 
I  intended  to  write  yesterday ;  He  seemed  to  have  known  better 
days. 

8.  What  difference  between  Case  in  nouns  and  Case  in  pro¬ 
nouns  ?  Shew  the  several  constructions  in  which  nouns  in  the 
objective  case  are  found. 


9.  (a)  Give  the  value  and  the  relation  of  each  of  the  italicized 
parts  :  The  way  they  did  it.  He  was  told  to  cut  wood.  They 
brought  it  out  from  among  his  hooks.  They  spoke  of  each  other's 
loss.  He  has  no  idea  that  you  are  hack. 

(6)  Write  two  sentences,  using  the  nominative  absolute ; 
expand  the  absolute  construction  into  a  clause,  with  different  con¬ 
necting  words  in  each. 

10.  Criticize  and  amend  the  following: — 

(a)  This  region  was  the  emporium  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
though  some  Portuguese  were  still  interested  in  it,  they  could  no 
more  be  held  responsible  for  their  crimes  than  England  for  those 
who  were  executed  at  Newgate. 

(h)  Discovering  on  his  property  a  vast  amount  of  suitable 
clay,  he  had  been  induced  to  undertake  this  industry  by  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  for  drain-pipes. 

(c)  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  here  a  small  and 
a  muddy  stream,  that  we  had  to  cross  by  a  ferry.  The  lower 
reaches,  the  beauty  of  which  we  often  heard  extolled,  and  always 
intended  to  h^ve  seen,  we  never  unfortunately  found  leisure  to 
visit. 

(d)  If  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain*  on  the  trees,  and  only 
plucked  as  required,  they  last  all  the  year  round.  The  late  blos¬ 
soms  form  a  second  crop,  which,  ripening  later  in  the  year,  keep 
up  the  supply  ;  but  these  oranges  are  small,  with  the  pulp  very 
crisp,  containing  (if  any)  very  small  seeds ;  sometimes  the  rind 
remains  green,  or  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  color. 


I 


(Ktiutation  geprtm^nt,  (©ntario. 


MIDSUMMEE  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


THIED  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


ORTHOEPY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  READING. 


Examiners-  Kelly,  M.H.,  LL.B. 

t^xamrners.  |  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note. — Not  more  than  5  questions  are  to  he  attempted,  of  ivhich 

Nos.  8,  5,  6  and  7  must  he  four. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  the  distinction  between  vowels  and 
articulations,  and  name  at  least  three|defects  common  in  the  use 
of  the  latter,  and  state  how  they  may  be  remedied. 

2.  “  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  movements  of 
the  voice  in  speech  and  in  song.”  Explain  this  statement  fully. 

3.  Indicate,  by  short  horizontal  lines,  the  rhetorical  pauses  in 
the  following,  and  underscore  the  accentuated  words  or  groups 
of  words : 

“I,  who  was  fancy’s  lord,  am  fancy’s  slave. 

Like  the  low  murmurs  of  the  Indian  shell, 

Ta’en  from  its  coral  bed,  beneath  the  wave. 

Which,  unforgetful  of  the  ocean’s  swell, 

Eetains,  within  its  mystic  urn,  the  hum 
Heard  in  the  sea-grots,  where  the  nereids  dwell — 

Old  thoughts  still  haunt  me,  unawares  they  come 
Between  me  and  my  rest,  nor  can  I  make 
Those  aged  visitors  of  sorrow  dumb.” 

4.  Discuss  the  relations  of  “inflection”,  “  accent ”  and  “em¬ 
phasis,”  and  distinguish  them  in  the  following  extract: 

“There  is  not  an  evil  incident  to  human  nature,  for  which 
the  gospel  doth  not  provide  a  remedy.  Are  you  ignorant  of 
many  things  it  highly  concerns  you  to  know  ?  The  gospel  offers 
you  instruction.  Have  you  deviated  from  the  path  of  duty? 
The  gospel  offers  you  forgivenness.  Do  temptations  surround 
you  ?  The  gospel  offers  you  the  aid  of  heaven.  Are  you  expos¬ 
ed  to  misery?  It  consoles  you.  Are  you  subject  to  death  ?  It 
offers  you  immortality.”  (over.) 


5.  Distinguish  between  radical  and  final  stress  and  indicate 
them,  with  reasons,  in  the  following  extracts : 

(i)  “  Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 

The-winding  sheet  of  Edward’s  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.” 

(ii)  0  Tiber !  father  Tiber  !  to  whom  the  Eomans  pray, 

A  Eoman’s  life,  a  Eoman’s  arms,  take  thou  in  charge 
this  day!” 

(hi)  “I  know  not  how  others  feel,  but  as  for  me: — Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death!” 

(iv)  “  And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 

Arm  !  Arm!  it  is — it  is — the  cannon’s  opening  roar  !” 

6.  Indicate  the  variations  of  feeling  manifest  in  the  following 
extract,  and  the  changes  of  movement,  pitch,  and  time,  neces¬ 
sary  to  express  its  full  meaning : — 

“Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  !  1 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 

I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 

My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves,  5 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium’s  marbled  steep. 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  :  10 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine!” 

(a)  Mark  the  emphatic  words  in  the  second  stanza,  assign¬ 
ing  reasons  for  so  doing. 

{h)  With  what  qualities  of  voice  should  11.  1,  5,  8,  and  12  be 
read.  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

7.  Divide  into  syllables,  mark  the  accented  syllables  and  the 
correct  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  italicized  consonants,  in  the 
following  words:  acclivous,  anc/mvy,  aspirant,  capuc/dn,  invalid 
(adj.),  invalid  (sub.),  mischievous,  irrefragable,  stalactite, 
cicerone,  epicurean,  inc/mate,  obligatory,  precedence,  san/mdrim, 
spinac/?,  tapis,  voltigeur,  ?/clept. 


Education  Separlnwnl,  Ontario. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


THIED  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

INDEXING  AND  PRECIS  WRITING. 


Examiners : 


Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 
J.  J.  Tilley. 


Note. — Candidates  will  take  8  and  4,  and  either  1  or  2. 

1.  Lochiel,  April  16,  1888. 

Received  from  Messrs  MacKay  &  Co.,  of  Glegville,  the  sum 

of  Ninety-five  dollars  and  twelve  cents  ($95.12),  in  full  of  all  demands 
to  date.  James  Graham. 

(a)  Describe  your  arrangements  for  taking  charge  of  incoming  re¬ 
ceipts,  bills,  invoices,  &c. 

(5)  Illustrate,  by  diagram,  bow  you  would  fyle  away  the  foregoing 
receipt  for  James  Graham. 

2.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  as  few  words  as  possible : 

Wisdom  gives  true  judgment  of  earthly  things  and  true  judgment 
demonstrates  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace. 

Pride  goeth  forth  on  horseback,  grand  and  gay, 

But  cometh  back  on  foot  and  begs  its  way. 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how  to  think 
than  what  to  think ;  rather  to  improve  our  minds  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the  memory  with  the  thoughts  of 
other  men. 

3.  («)  Index  (as  for  the  Town  Clerk)  in  tabular  form  the  following 
letters : 

.  (b)  Write  a  Precis  of  the  letters. 

Grabton,  April  1,  1888. 

Dear  vSir  : 

Having  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  extensive  water  priv¬ 
ileges  possessed  by  your  town,  we  are  seriously  thinking  of  transferring 
our  milling  business  to  Trentmouth.  We  will  agree  to  erect  there  a  mill 
worth  $50,000,  and  give  constant  employment  to  300  hands,  provided  your 
corporation  wiU  grant  us  a  bonus  of  $10,000  and  exemption  from  taxation 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  I  may  state  here  that  in  case  your  Council  fails 

(over,) 


to  come  to  terms  with  us,  we  will  carry  our  business  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Belldale,  from  which  we  have  already  received  fair  inducements. 
An  early  reply  will  oblige 

Yours  truly, 

Hoppfr  &  Roller, 

Millers, 

’'^’he  Town  Clerk,  ) 

Trentmouth.  ( 


Trentmouth,  April  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sirs  : 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  1  st  instant  offering  to  open  a  new  mill¬ 
ing  industry  in  this  town  on  certain  conditions,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that 
I  laid  your  proposition  before  the  Town  Council  at  the  time  of  its  last  reg¬ 
ular  meeting,  when,  after  due  consideration  it  was  resolved  almast  unani¬ 
mously  to  decline  your  liberal  offer.  The  people  of  the  neighboring  town 
of  Belldale  know  their  own  business  best,  and  are  free  to  act  as  they  like 
in  the  matter ;  but  as  the  ratepayers  of  this  town  have  already  suffered 
heavily  from  the  granting  of  exemptions  and  bonuses,  the  corporation  of 
Trentmouth  has  decided  to  let  all  future  industries  stand  or  fall  by  their 
own  merits. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Wimble, 

Town  Clerk. 

Messrs  Hopper  &  Roller,  ) 

Millers,  Grabton.  ^ 


4.  Joan  of  Arc  declined  the  munificent  rewards  with  which  royal  grati¬ 
tude  sought  to  recompense  her  wonderful  and  invaluable,  services.  Her 
mystic  banner  had  made  the  besiegers  of  Orleans  arise  and  flee,  and  had 
subsequently  waved  in  triumph  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Seventh 
'  at  Rheims,  and  this  prosperous  accomplishment  of  her  mission  filled  her 
mind  with  glorious  thought,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  she  found,  as  re¬ 
garded  herself,  a  sufficient  recompense.  But  for  Domremy,  where  she 
had  been  born,  where  she  had  tended  her  father’s  flocks,  and  where 
visions  and  voices  of  saints  had  excited  her  to  the  enterprise  of  delivering 
her  country — for  that  dear  village  she  made  request  that  it  should  thence¬ 
forth  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  request  was  granted ;  and  for  three 
centuries  and  upwards  did  the  register  of  taxes  bear  opposite  the  name  of 
her  native  village  “  Exempt  on  account  of  the  Maiden.”  From  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  so  many  historical  associations  were 
severed,  Domremy  no  longer  enjoyed  the  immunity  commemorating  the 
heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

(rt)  Make  a  Precis  of  the  foregoing  extract. 

(b)  State  the  utility  of  Precis  Writing. 


®tlutation  §cprtmcnt,  ®iitario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION. 


Examiners : 


John  Seath,  B.A. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


Note. — All  candidates  will  take  sections  III  arid  IV.  A  choice  is 

allowed  between  sections  I  and  II. 

I. 

It  was  one  of  their  happy  mornings.  They  trotted  along  and  sat  1 

down  together,  with  no  thought  that  life  would  ever  change  much  for 
them :  they  would  only  get  bigger  and  not  go  to  school,  and  it  would 
always  be  like  the  holidays  ;  they  would  always  live  together  and  be 
fond  of  each  other.  And  the  mill  with  its  booming — the  great  chest-  5 
nut-tree  under  which  they  played  at  houses — their  own  little  river, 
the  Ripple,  where  the  banks  seemed  like  home,  and  Tom  was  always 
seeing  the  water-rats,  while  Maggie  gathered  the  purple  plumy  tops 
of  the  reeds,  which  she  forgot  and  dropped  afterward — above  all,  the 
great  Floss,  along  which  they  wandered  with  a  sense  of  travel,  to  see  10 
the  rushing  spring-tide,  tbe  awful  Eagre,  come  up  like  a  hungry 
monster,  or  to  see  the  Great  Ash  which  had  once  wailed  and  groaned 
like  a  man — these  things  would  always  be  just  the  same  to  them. 

Tom  thought  people  were  at  a  disadvantage  who  lived  on  any  other 
spot  of  the  globe  ;  and  Maggie,  when  she  read  about  Christiana  pass-  1 5 
ing  ^‘the  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge,’’  always  saw  the  Floss 
between  the  green  pastures  by  the  Great  Ash. 

Life  did  change  for  Tom  and  Maggie  ;  and  yet  they  were  not 
wrong  in  believing  that  the  thoughts  and  loves  of  these  first  years 
would  always  make  part  of  their  lives.  We  could  never  have  loved  20 
the  earth  so  well  if  we  had  had  no  childhood  in  it— if  it  were  not  the 
earth  where  the  same  flowers  come  up  again  every  spring  that  we 
used  to  gather  with  our  tiny  fingers  as  we  sat  lisping  to  ourselves  on 
the  grass — the  same  hips  and  haws  on  the  autumn  hedgerows — the 
same  red-breasts  that  we  used  to  call  “  God’s  birds,”  because  they  did  25 
no  harm  to  the  precious  crops.  What  novelty  is  worth  that  sweet 
monotony  where  everything  is  known,  and  loved  because  it  is  known  ? 

1.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  and  which 
are  the  topic  sentences?  What  part  does  “Life — Maggie”,  1.  18, 
play  in  the  paragraph-structure  of  the  extract  ? 


(over.) 


2.  Name  and  explain  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentences 
in  the  extract,  pointing  out  the  most  marked  example  of  each  kind. 
Exemplify,  from  the  paragraph,  the  principle  of  Parallel  Construction. 


3.  Distinguish  ‘‘booming  ”,  1.  5,  an<^  “  roaring  ”  ;  “  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage”,  1.  14,  and  “at  a  loss”;  “gather”,  1.  23,  and  “collect”; 
“  tiny”  1.  23,  and  “  little  ”;  and  “  lisping  ”,  1,  23,  and  “  talking  ”. 

4.  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  following  is  preferable  in  the 
foregoing  extract:  “bigger”,  1.3,  or  “larger”;  “great”,  1.5,  or 
“big”;  “come  up  like  a  hungry  monster”,  11.  11-12,  or  “come 
up  ”;  “  green  pastures”,  1.  17,  or  “  verdant  meadows  ”;  “  not  wrong” 
11.  18-19,  or  “right”;  and  “  What  novelty — knowm  ?”,  11.  25-26,  or 
“No  novelty  is  worth — known”. 


5.  Point  out  and  account  for  the  difference  between  the  diction  of 

“  And - them  ”,  and  “  We - crops  ”,  11.  5-13  and  20-26,  and  that 

of  ordinary  prose.  Comment  on  the  ellipses  in  “  We - crops  ”, , 

11.  20-26. 

6.  What  qualities  of  style  are  exemplified  in  the  extract  ?  Point 
out  one  marked  example  of  each  quality. 


( 


II. 

I 

It  was  six  o’clock.  The  battle  had  continued  with  unchanged  for-  1 
tune  for  three  hours.  The  French,  masters  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  could 
never  advance  further  into  our  position.  They  had  gained  the 
orchard  of  Hougoumont,  but  the  chateau  was  still  held  by  the  British 
Guards,  although  its  blazing  roof  and  crumbling  walls  made  its  occu-  5 
pation  rather  the  desperate  stand  of  unflinching  valor  than  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  important  position.  The  smoke  which  hung  upon  the 
field  rolled  in  slow  and  heavy  masses  back  upon  the  French  lines,  and 
gradually  discovered  to  our  view  the  entire  of  the  army.  We  quickly 
perceived  that  a  change  was  taking  place  in  their  position.  The  10 
troops  which  on  their  left  stretched  far  beyond  Hougoumont,  were 
now  moved  nearer  to  the  centre.  The  attack  upon  the  chateau 
seemed  less  vigorously  supported,  while  the  oblique  direction  of  their 
right  wing,  which,  pivoting  upon  Planchenoit,  opposed  a  face  to  the 
Prussians, — all  denoted  a  change  in  their  order  of  battle.  It  was  now  15 
the  hour  w^hen  Napoleon  was  at  last  convinced  that  nothing  but  the 
carnage  he  could  no  longer  support  could  destroy  the  unyielding 
ranks  of  British  infantry;  that  although  Hougoumont  had  been  par¬ 
tially,  La  Haye  Sainte,  completely,  won ;  that  although  upon  the 
right  the  farm-houses  Papelotte  and  La  Haye  were  nearly  surrounded  20 
by  his  troops,  which  with  any  other  army  must  prove  the  forerunner 
of  defeat :  yet  still  the  victory  was  beyond  his  grasp.  The  bold  strat¬ 
agems,  whose  success  the  experience  of  a  life  had  proved,  were  here 
to  be  found  powerless.  The  decisive  manoeuvre  of  carrying  one  im¬ 
portant  point  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  of  turning  him  upon  the  flank,  or  25 
piercing  him  through  the  centre,  were  here  found  impracticable.  He 
might  launch  his  avalanche  of  grape-shot,  he  might  pour  dowm  his 
crashing  columns  of  cavalry,  he  might  send  forth  the  iron  storm  of  his 


brave  infantry  5  bnt,  though  death  in  every  shape  heralded  their  ap 
proach,  still  were  othei-s  found  to  fill  the  fallen  ranks,  and  feed  with  30 
their  heart’s  blood  the  unslaked  thirst  for  slaughter.  Well  might  the 
gallant  leader  of  the  gallant  host,  as  he  watched  the  reckless  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  untiring  enemy,  and  looked  upon  the  unflinching  few, 
who,  bearing  the  proud  badge  of  Britain,  alone  sustained  the  fight, 
well  might  he  exclaim,  Night,  or  Blucher  !”  35 

1.  What  are  the  subjects — leading  and  subordinate — of  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraph,  and  which  sentences  contain  them?  Account  for 
the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  introduced. 

2.  Name  and  explain  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  in 
the  paragraph,  pointing  out  the  most  marked  example  of  each  kind. 
Exemplify  from  the  paragraph  the  principle  of  Parallel  Constructions. 

3.  Distinguish  “desperate”,  1.  6,  and  “hopeless”;  “unflinching”, 
1.  6,  and  “  unyielding  ”;  “convinced”,  1,16,  and  “certain”;  “car¬ 
nage”,  1.  17,  and  “  slaughter  ”;  and  “  reckless  onslaught  ”,  11.  32-33, 
and  “thoughtless  attack”. 

4.  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  following  is  preferable  in  the 
foregoing  extract :  “fortune”,  11.  1-2,  or  “luck”;  “the  entire  of  the 
army”,  1,  9,  or  “all  the  army”;  “support”,  1.  17,  or  “maintain”; 
“forerunner”,  1.  21,  or  “forerunners”;  “whose  success”,  1.  23,  or 
“the  success  of  which”  ;  “were”,  1.  26,  or  “was”;  and  “  well  might 
he  exclaim”,  1.  35,  or  “exclaim”. 

5.  Point  out  and  account  for  the  difference  between  the  diction  of 
the  last  two  sentences  and  that  of  ordinary  prose.  Write  a  plain  un¬ 
adorned  paraphrase  of  these  sentences,  using  as  few  words  as  possible. 

6.  What  qualities  of  style  are  exemplified  in  the  paragraph  ?  Point 
out  one  marked  example  of  each  quality. 


III. 


“  It  is  an  acknowledged  and  generally  admitted  fact  that  the  sparrow 
is  both  insectivorous  and  graminivorous.  That  I  might  have  full  opportu¬ 
nities  to  watch  them  and  see  for  myself,  I  had  several  houses  raised  on 
poles,  these  poles  having  wires  strung  on  them,  on  which  I  trained  my 
vines.  I  may  mention  that  on  two  such  rows  of  poles  I  grow  on  an  aver¬ 
age  over  half  a  ton  of  grapes  every  year,  of  Concord,  Eumelan,  Eebecca, 
Delaware,  Creveling  and  many  others.  The  houses  were  made  of  boxes 
about  !4  inches  long,  7  high  and  8  in  breadth,  divided  in  the  middle  and 
a  door  on  each  end.  This  box  was  fastened  on  a  broad  board  for  a  floor, 
and  formed  a  full  nest  house  on  each  side  and  could  serve  for  two  couple. 
1  have  shot  many  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  but  never  near  my  own 
residence.  I  carefully  protect  them.  I  coincide  with  the  statement  that 
they  eat  both  wheat  and  oats  as  also  many  varieties  of  grain  and  seed.  In 
the  winter  than  can  get  little  else  than  refuse  wheat  and  other  grains,  and 
what  bits  of  cooked  potatoes,  bread  crumbs,  etc.,  their  quick  eyes  can 
pick  up.  This  food  is  varied  as  the  snow  disappears,  with  early  flies  and 


other  insects.  I  have  seen  sparrows,  bluebirds,  and  robins  chase  and 
catch  an  early  water  fly,  often  on  the  snow  in  April,  termed  by  trout  fishers 
in  England  ‘  March  browns.’  I  have  seen  them  chase  them  on  the  wing 
and  on  the  ground,  and  then  fly  directly  to  their  nests  to  feed  the  young. 

1.  Ee-write  the  foregoing  paragraph  in  good  literary  form. 


IV. 

Write  a  composition  on  either  of  the  following  subjects,  using  as 
paragraph  subjects  the  subordinate  subjects  appended  : 

1.  The  Eobin  :  (1)  His  moral  character;  (2)  Lowell’s  experience 
of  him ;  (3)  An  estimate  of  his  value. 

2.  The  Vicak  of  Wakefield’s  Historical  Family  Piece:  (1)  The 
Vicar  and  his  family;  (2)  The  picture;  (3)  Its  fate,  with  reflections 
thereon. 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
THIKD  CLASS  TEACHEES. 

POETICAL  LITERATURE. 


Examiners : 


{ 


John  Seath,  B.A. 
Jas.  F.  White. 


Note. — All  candidates  must  take  section  IV.  They  may  select  any 

two  of  sections  I — III. 

I. 

0  strong  soul,  hy  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now?  For  that  force, 

Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 

Somewhere,  surely,  afar. 

In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast  5 

Of  being,  is  practis’d  that  strength. 

Zealous,  beneficent,  firm! 

Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere. 

Conscious  or  not  of  the  past, 

Still  thou  performest  the  word  10 

Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live — 

Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here ! 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humhle  good  from  the  ground. 

Sternly  represses!  the  bad!  15 

Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 

Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 

Tread  the  border-land  dim 

'Twixt  vice  and  virtue;  reviv’st, 

Succorest ! — this  was  thy  work,  20  . 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

What  is  the  course  of  the  life 
Of  mortal  men  on  the  earth  ? — 

Most  men  eddy  about 

Here  and  there — eat  and  drink,  25 

Chatter  and  love  and  hate. 

Gather  and  squander,  are  rais’d 
Aloft,  are  hurl’d  in  the  dust. 


(over.) 


striving  blindly,  achieving 

Nothing;  and  then  they  die —  30 

Perish — and  no  one  asks 
Who  or  what  they  have  been, 

More  than  he  asks  what  waves. 

In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild 

Of  the  midmost  Ocean,  have  swell’d,  35 

Foam’d  for  a  moment,  and  gone. 

1.  State,  with  reasons,  whether  each  of  the  foregoing  sections 
is  a  complete  paragraph. 

2.  Explain  and  comment  upon  the  meaning  of  the  italicized 
parts. 

3.  How  does  the  poet  himself  explain  what  he  means  by 
“that  force”;  “somewhere,  afar”;  “is  practis’d  that  strength, 
zealous,  beneficent,  firm”;  and  “eddy  about”? 

4.  Fully  exemplify  and  explain  the  poet’s  use  of  repetition 
and  contrast  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

5.  Shew,  as  well  as  possible,  wherein  consist  the  beauty  and 
the  appropriateness  of  11.  33 — 36. 

6.  What  characteristics  of  the  author  are  exemplified  in  the 
foregoing  extract? 

11. 

“  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 

In  the  midst  a  form  divine !  5 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe -commanding  face. 

Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play,  10 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin  hear ; 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

Bright  Eapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings. 

Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-color' d  wings. 

“  The  verse  adorn  again  15 

Fierce  War  and  faithful  Love, 

And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 

In  buskin' d  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 

With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast.  20 

A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir. 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ; 

And  distant  ivarblings  lessen  on  my  ear. 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 


1.  How  is  this  extract  connected  in  sense  with  the  rest  of  the 
ode  ?  Account  for  the  bard’s  attitude  in  the  extract  towards 
“Britannia’s  issue”. 

2.  Explain  the  biographical  references  in  “they”,  1.  2 ;  “a 
form  divine”,  1.  5 ;  and  “The  verse — expire”,  11.  15 — 24. 

3.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  11.  1,  2,  and  6 — 24,  shewing  especi¬ 
ally  the  force  of  the  italicized  parts. 

4.  Shew,  as  fully  as  you  can,  how  the  poet  has  given  beauty 
and  force  to  his  language. 


III. 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  Sea ! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
*  The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy,  5 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

0  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ;  10 

But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish’d  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  Sea ! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  15 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

1.  State  and  account  for  the  author’s  mood  in  this  poem. 
What  is  the  subject  of  the  poem? 

2.  Describe  the  scene  before  the  poet’s  mind,  accounting  for 
the  order  in  which  he  notices  the  different  objects. 

3.  Explain  how  11.  3 — 4,  11 — 12,  and  15 — 16  are  respectively 
connected  in  sense  with  the  preceding  context. 

4.  Shew  how  the  poet  has  harmonized  his  language  and  vers¬ 
ification  with  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  What  qualities  of  style 
are  exemplified  in  the  poem  ? 

5.  Write  brief  elocutionary  notes  on  the  poem. 


IV. 


1.  Name  and  describe  the  nature  of  the  class  of  poems  to 
which  each  of  the  foregoing  selections  belongs. 

2.  Quote  a  passage  describing  (1)  the  path  through  life  of 
those  who  strive  “  not  without  action  to  die  fruitless”;  or  (2)  the 
effect  upon  a  village  maiden  of  “the  burden  of  an  honor,  unto 
which  she  was  not  born”;  or  (3)  the  condition  of  the  “Eevenge” 
immediately  before  its  surrender,  the  surrender  of  the  Kevenge, 
and  the  death  of  Sir  Eichard  Grenville. 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 


Examiners: 


{ 


J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
J.  J.  Tilley. 


Note. — Only  seven  questions  are  to  he  answered.  Of  the  first  Jive 
only  three  are  to  he  taken,  and  of  the  remaining  six  four  are  to 
he  taken,  hut  of  these  Nos.  6  and  11  must  he  tivo. 

1.  Describe  the  different  ocean  currents.  Give  their  causes 
and  show  by  examples  the  effect  produced  by  these  currents  on 
the  climate  and  natural  productions  of  different  countries. 

2.  Account  for  the  following :  hail,  snow,  fog,  springs,  deltas, 
land  and  sea  breezes,  variation  of  climate,  variation  in  the  length 
of  our  days  and  nights. 

3.  Describe  and  illustrate  by  diagram  the  water  system  of 
Ontario. 


4.  Locate  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  British  colonies 
throughout  the  world,  and  mention  the  foreign  trade  for  which 
each  is  specially  noted. 

5.  Discuss  the  influence  of  the  great  physical  features  of  North 
America  upon :  — 

(i)  the  growth  of  grain,  fruit,  and  cotton ; 

(ii)  mining,  lumbering,  grazing,  and  manufacturing ; 

(iii)  internal  and  foreign  trade. 

6.  Name  and  give  the  dates  of  the  various  invasions  of  Britain 
and  mention  the  permanent  results  of  these  invasions  with  regard 
to  (a)  our  language,  and  (h)  our  form  of  government. 

7.  Mention,  and  trace  the  results  of,  an  important  event  in 

each  of  the  following  reigns: — {a)  John,  (6)  Henry  VIII,  (c) 
Charles  I.  (over.) 


8.  Enumerate  the  principal  inventions  and  discoveries  that 
have  contributed  to  develop  the  commercial  and  the  industrial 
progress  of  Great  Britain  in  modern  times. 

9.  Define  the  position  of  the  following  places  and  connect  them 
with  important  events  and  dates  in  English  History ;  —  Agincourt, 
Naseby,  Utrecht,  Plassey,  Saratoga,  Trafalgar,  Fontainbleau. 

10.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  war  of  1812. 

11.  Under  the  following  heads  explain,  as' briefly  and  as  clearly 
as  you  can,  how  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  governed:  (a)  The 
House  of  Commons,  (6)  The  Senate,  (c)  The  Governor-General, 
(d)  The  Provincial  Legislatures,  (e)  The  Sources  of  Ke venue. 


(H) 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


THIED  CLASS  TEACHEES. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Examiners : 


J.  F.  White. 

W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 


Note. — Only  nine  questions  are  to  he  attempted;  of  these j  numbers 

1,  8,  4,  6f  9,  12,  must  form  six. 


1.  Simplify 

iof|of  -  2iof3|of^ 

—  (3 J  -j-  4|-)  "h 

{h)  What  fraction  of  365^  days  is  349  days,  8  hrs.,  52  min., 
M  sec. ? 


2.  A  can  do  a  work  in  one-half  the  time  that  B  requires,  B 
can  do  it  in  two- thirds  of  the  time  that  C  takes.  All  working 
together  do  it  in  18  days.  How  long  would  it  take  each  one 
separately  ? 

3.  A  man  got  a  90  days’  note  for  $1360  for  a  lot  which  cost 
him  $1200  cash  just  a  year  before.  Money  6  per  cent.;  find 
his  net  gain  at  time  of  sale.  (Bank  discount;  360  days  to  a 
year ;  no  days  of  grace.) 

4.  Bought  78ac.  3r.  15per.  7yds.  1ft.  9in.  of  land  at  $80  per 
acre;  sold  of  it  at  $120  per  acre,  and  the  rest  at  $.005  per  sq. 
foot.  Find  gain. 

5.  A  number  of  men  and  women  earned  $93  a  day,  each  man 
getting  $2.25  and  each  woman  $1.50.  Had  there  been  6  more 
men  and  7  more  women  the  whole  number  of  women  would  have 
earned  the  same  as  the  whole  number  of  men.  Find  the  actual 
number  of  each. 


(over.) 


6.  A  commission  merchant  receives  125  bbls.  of  flour  from  A, 
150  bbls.  from  B,  225  bbls.  from  C ;  he  finds  on  inspection  that 
A’s  is  10  per  cent,  better  than  B’s,  and  C’s  is  5-5^  per  cent, 
better  than  A’s.  He  sells  the  whole  lot  at  $7.00  per  barrel, 
charging  4  per  cent,  commission.  What  sum  must  he  remit  to 
each  ? 

7.  A  compound  of  tin  and  lead  weighs  10’43  times  as  much  as 
an  equal  bulk  of  w^ater,  while  tin  weighs  7*44  times,  and  lead 
11*35  times,  as  much  as  equal  bulks  of  water.  Find  the  number 
of  pounds  of  each  metal  in  765  lbs.  of  the  compound. 

8.  A  bankrupt  had  goods  worth  $7950,  which,  if  sold  at  their 
full  value,  would  give  his  creditors  Sl^-  per  cent,  of  their  claims. 
But  f  of  them  were  sold  at  17  J  per  cent,  below  their  value,  and 
the  remainder  at  23f  per  cent,  below  their  value.  How  many, 
cents  on  the  dollar  did  his  creditors  realize? 

9.  A  begins  business  with  a  capital  of  $3200 ;  after  3  months 
B  is  admitted  as  partner  with  $2400  ;  after  3  months  more  C  is 
admitted  with  $1600.  What  fraction  of  the  year’s  gain  should 
each  have? 

10.  If  it  cost  $11.20  for  paper  for  a  room  25ft.  3in.  long, 
19ft.  9in.  wide,  and  12ft.  high,  when  the  paper  is  f  yds.  wide, 
find  cost  of  the  paper  per  linear  yard.  (No  allowance  for  doors 
and  windows.) 

11.  What  is  the  cost  of  polishing  a  cylindrical  marble  pillar, 
2ft.  6in.  in  diameter  and  12ft.  long,  at  $1.25  a  square  foot.  ? 

12.  A  square  field,  containing  16  ac.  401  sq.  yds.,  has  a  walk 
around  it  outside  12ft.  in  width.  Find  the  area  of  the  walk  in 
yards. 


(A) 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888., 


THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


ALGEBRA. 


Examiners : 


W.  H.  Ballakd,  M.A. 
J.  J.  Tilley. 


Note. — Only  ten  questions  are  to  he  attempted. 

1.  Simplify  {a-\-h-\-c)'^-\-(h  +  c — a)^  —  — 


2.  {a)  A  cellar,  a  ft.  long,  h  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  deep,  is  exca¬ 
vated  at  c  cents  per  cubic  yard ;  find  the  cost  (in  dollars)  of 
doing  the  work. 

(b)  A  wall,  X  ft.  long,  y  ft.  high,  and  z  ft.  thick,  contains  m 
bricks  each  a  inches  long  and  h  inches  wide ;  find  the  thickness 
of  each  brick. 


3.  Shew  that  aj  is  a  factor  of  ^x{y-\-z)  {y‘^-\-z‘^ — x‘^) 

Find  the  other  factors  and  reduce  the  expression  to  its  sim 
plest  form. 


4.  Simplify 
2p-\-r 

p—q  ■ 


q  (4^9  -f  3?*) — t(p  -f  r) 

p2_g2 


+ 


(p—  g-|-r)2 

p2 — q2 


5.  Divide  (6 — c)-\-b^{c — u)-|-c^(a — b)  by  (a — b){b — c)(c — a). 

6.  What  value  of  x  will  make  |S5(5aJ— 4)-}-3(3a: — 2)] 
exceed  -|-{4(4a;  — 3)4-2 (2a!  — 1)}  by  J4(6a! — 5)4-3(7a! — 6)}  ? 

7.  Multiply 

a® — (6  4-c)2  — (c — 

— {b — c)2  *  b"^ — {c a)‘^  ^  — {a-j-b)"^ 

[OVEK.] 


X 


h 


8.  Find  x  (1)  when 


+ 


=:  1 


x-\-b—a  x-\-b — c 

(2)  when  2‘lx — 3*4=’02ic+'3(r— 2-688. 

9.  Factor  x^  -  19x — 30,  ab^ -j- bc^ -j-ca^ —  a^b— b^c—c^a, 

abc — -\-ax{x — b)-\-bx{x — c)-\rcx{x — a). 

10.  The  difference  between  the  squares  of  two  consecutive 
numbers  is  987 ;  find  the  numbers. 


11.  A  and  B  had  equal  sums  of  money.  A  then  spent  $55  and 
B  $68.50.  It  was  then  found  that  one  had  two-thirds  as  much 
as  the  other.  How  much  had  each  at  first? 


12.  A  speculator  bought  a  house,  expended  $800  in  repairs, 
paid  one  year’s  taxes  at  the  rate  of  15  mills  on  the  dollar  (esti¬ 
mated  on  the  buying  price),  and  then  sold  it  for  $5346,  making 
10  per  cent,  on  his  total  outlay.  Find  the  buying  price. 

13.  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  503,  such  that  four-fifths 
of  the  greater  exceeds  five-eighths  of  the  less  by  seven  times 
their  diference. 

14.  A  number  consists  of  two  digits,  one  of  which  is  the 
square  of  the  other.  If  six  times  the  greater  digit  be  added  to 
the  number,  the  digits  will  be  inverted.  Find  the  number. 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


THIKD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


BOOK-KEEPING 


ExawAners : 


J.  J.  Tilley. 

C.  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note. — Only  6  questions  are  to  he  answered,  hut  of  these  the  4th, 

6th,  and  7th  must  he  three. 

1.  (a)  Mention  the  advantages  that  Double  Entry  possesses 
over  Single  Entry  as  a  system  of  Book-keeping. 

(6)  Explain  how  a  set  of  Single  Entry  Books  may  be  changed 
to  Double  Entry. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  commercial  terms : — 
Blank  Credit,  Way  Bill,  Balance  of  Trade,  Lien,  Tariff,  Trade  Dis¬ 
count,  Assignment,  Bill  of  Lading. 

3.  (a)  When  are  Interest  and  Discount  debited  ?  when  credited? 
(6)  When  will  the  excess  in  an  account  be  placed  on  the 

debit  side  ?  when  on  the  credit  side  ? 

(c)  To  what  extent  are  the  shareholders  of  a  chartered  bank 
liable  in  this  country  ? 

{d)  Explain  the  meaning  of  limited  in  the  following : 

“The  Auxiliaky  Printing  Company,” 

(Limited.) 

4.  Give  both  A’s  and  B’s  Journal  entries  for  the  following 
transactions ; 

(а)  A  bought  from  B  $800  worth  of  goods,  giving  in  payment 
his  note  for  3  months,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  for  $500,  and  a  check  on  the  bank  for  the  balance. 

(б)  B  bought  from  A  $600  worth  of  goods  giving  a  sight  draft 
on  C  of  Hamilton  for  $400,  cash  $100,  balance  to  remain  on 
account. 

(c)  A  has  this  day  paid  his  note  in  favor  of  B,  giving  him 
$300  worth  of  goods  and  cash  for  the  balance.  Face  of  note 
$500.  Discount  allowed  $20.  (over.) 


5.  {a)  A  shipped  to  B,  to  be  sold  in  joint  account,  975  bbls. 
apples,  invoiced  at  $1.80  per  bbl.  450  bbls.  were  taken  from 
his  warehouse  and  the  rest  were  bought  from  C  and  paid  for 
by  check  on  the  bank.  On  sending  the  apples  away  he  paid 
charges  in  cash  $45. 

(5)  B  on  receiving  the  apples  paid  freight  $120  and  cartage  $15 
by  check  on  the  bank. 

(c)  B  sold  the  whole  assignment  to  D  at  $2.60  per  bbl.  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  F’s  note  in  favor  of  D  due  in  3  months 
(discount  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum)  for  $300  and 
a  check  on  the  bank  for  the  balance. 

(d)  B  charged  $40  for  selling  the  apples,  2  cents  per  bbl.  for 
storage  and  $7.50  for  insurance.  He  then  rendered  A  the 
Account  Sales  and  settled  with  him  in  full  by  a  sight  draft 
on  K. 

(e)  A  received  the  Account  Sales  and  remittance. 

(1)  Give  A’s  journal  entries  for  (a)  and  (e). 

(2)  “  B’s  “  “  “  (6),  (c)  and  (d). 

6.  J.  M.  Henry  settled  his  account  of  $170  with  Mclvor  & 
Co.,  giving  them  his  note  for  $100,  and  $70  in  cash.  In  his  Jour¬ 
nal  entry  Henry  made  the  following  entry  of  the  transaction : 


Mclvor  &  Co.,  Dr.  -  -  -  $170. 

To  Bills  Eeceivable  -  -  $100 

“  Cash  -  .  -  -  70 

Make  the  cross  entry  necessary  to  correct  this. 

7.  Give  Day  Book  entries  requiring  the  following  Journal 
entries : 

(а)  John  Carson,  Dr.,  -  -  -  $800 

To  Bank,  -  -  -  .  $600 

“  Cash,  -  -  -  -  .  200 

(б)  Bank,  Dr.,  -  -  -  _  $1000 

To  Bills  Eeceivable,  -  -  $600 

“  John  Carson,  -  -  -  400 

(c)  John  Carson,  Dr.,  -  -  -  $700 

Bills  Payable,  -  -  -  -  300 

To  Bills  Eeceivable,  -  -  $700 

“  Interest,  -  -  -  -  50 

“  Cash,  ...  -  250 

8.  Post  the  entries  in  No  7. 


®din[ation  €)n(ario» 
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i 

DRAWNG. 


Note. — The  candidate -may  do  Nos.  1  or  2 ;  8  or  4;  5  or  6;  7  or 
8;  9  or  10.  Not  more  than  five  questions  are  to  he  tried. 

1.  Draw  in  outline  a  symmetrical  heart-shaped  form,  3  inches 
high,  and  within  it  a  similar  form  |  inch  from  it  at  every  point. 

2.  Draw  a  bilateral  ornament  3  inches  high,  using  a  conven¬ 
tional  form  of  the  leaf,  flower,  and  bud,  of  any  familiar  plant. 

% 

3.  Draw  a  circle  3  inches  diameter.  Within  it  inscribe  a 
square.  Within  the  square  draw  four  equal  circles,  each  touch¬ 
ing  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  square  and  the  two  adjacent  circles. 
Within  each  circle  draw  a  concentric  circle  J  inch  less  in  diam¬ 
eter.  By  the  aid  of  these  circles  make  an  endless  interlacing 
band. 

4.  Construct  a  regular  pentagon  with  sides  of  2  inches,  one  side 
to  be  horizontal.  Quadrisect  each  side.  Draw  the  cinquefoil, 
using  the  two  inner  fourths  of  each  side  as  the  base  of  the  curve. 
Strengthen  the  part  of  the  sides  of  the  pentagon  between  the 
angles  and  the  curves.  Fill  this  outline  with  geometric  forms, 
introducing  radiate  regular  repetition. 

5.  Height  of  spectator  5  feet;  distance  16  feet;  scale  \  inch 
=  1  foot. 

Place  in  perspective  a  square  plinth  of  4  feet  edge  and  1  foot 
thick.  One  oblong  face  parallel  with  and  touching  picture  plane 
and  having  its  nearest  corner  4  feet  left  of  spectator.  On  top  of 
this  plinth  and  centrally  placed  is  a  square  pyramid  of  2  ft.  edge 
and  5  feet  high. 

6.  Draw,  freehand  in  horizontal  perspective,  a  box  3  ft.  long,  2 

ft.  deep  and  ft.  wide,  showing  the  front  and  right  end,  the  lid 
being  hinged  to  the  far  edge  and  open  at  an  angle  of  about  45° 
with  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  box.  Scale  1  inch  to  a  foot. 
Thickness  of  material  not  to  be  indicated.  (over.) 


7.  Draw,  freehand,  a  book,  3  inches  long,  f  inch  thick  and  2 
inches  wide,  showing  the  back,  the  right  end  and  the  top  (or 
upper  surface  of  cover  :  (1)  in  parallel  perspective,  (*2)  in  angular 
perspective. 

8.  Draw  the  appearance  of  a  circle  of  2  inches  diameter 

{a)  when  horizontal,  in  front  of  and  level  with  the  eye ; 

(6)  when  horizontal,  but  below  level  of  the  eye  ; 

(c)  when  horizontal,  but  above  level  of  the  eye. 

{d)  Show  the  application  of  the  above  in  drawing  the  per¬ 
spective  of  a  cylinder  2  in.  high,  1  in.  diameter,  standing  on  one 
end 

(1)  with  level  of  eye  at  half  height  of  cylinder ; 

(2)  with  upper  end  of  cylinder  below  level  of  eye  ; 

(3)  with  lower  end  of  cylinder  above  level  of  eye. 

9.  Draw  a  “plain”  scale  to  show  feet  and  inches,  so  that  every 
portion  of  a  drawing  worked  from  it  shall  be  ^  full  size. 

10.  Draw  a  “diagonal”  scale  to  show  tenths  and  hundredths. 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


THIED  CLASS  TEACHEES. 


BOTANY. 


Examiners : 


.  jM.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
’  [John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — All  candidates  must  take  the  first  four  questions,  and  may 
take  in  addition  any  tivo  of  the  remainder. 

1.  Describe,  classify,  and  name  the  plant  submitted.  What 
common  Canadian  plants  are  most  nearly  related  to  it  ? 

2.  Construct  a  floral  diagram  showing  the  symmetry  of  its 
flower  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower. 

3.  Explain  the  function  of  the  stamens.  In  what  sense  may 
stamens  be  described  as  leaf-like  organs  ?  Draw,  in  outline, 
the  various  organs  of  the  plant  submitted  which  may  in  the 
same  sense  be  described  as  leaf-like. 

4.  Examine  a  cross-section  of  the  stem  with  a  hand  lens,  and 
indicate  by  a  drawing  and  description  the  different  structures 
recognizable. 


5.  Describe  Chlorophyll.  State  where  it  is  found,  and  ac¬ 
count  for  the  varied  tints  of  leaves  in  autumn. 

6.  What  characters  do  Dicotyledons  possess  in  common  ? 
State  in  what  particulars  there  is  divergence  and  give  examples. 

7.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  food  material  stored  up 
within  seeds  for  the  use  of  the  contained  embryos. 

8.  What  constitutes  the  fruit  of  a  plant  ?  Describe  and  give 
the  technical  terms  for  the  fruits  in  the  Butternut,  Elm,  Bass¬ 
wood,  and  Horse  Chestnut.  Distinguish  the  fruits  of  the 
Butter-cup,  Marsh-Marigold  and  Pea. 

9.  Discuss  the  function  of  the  colored  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
explain  how  the  same  end  is  attained  by  apetalous  flowers. 


fittutation  gcprtinjiit,  ©ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
THIED  CLASS  TEACHEES. 


PHYSICS, 


Examiners : 


W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 

J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


Note. — Only  seven  questions  are  to  he  attempted. 

1.  Distinguish  between  hardness  and  density,  mass  and 
volume,  ductility  and  malleability,  elasticity  and  flexibility, 
quantity  of  heat  and  temperature,  a  fluid  and  a  liquid. 

2.  An  inverted  tumbler  rests  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  water ;  the  vessel  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump  and  the  air  gradually  exhausted ;  state  and  explain  what 
will  take  place 

(1)  when  the  tumbler  is  wholly  immersed  and  contains  a 

quantity  of  air  ; 

(2)  when  the  tumbler  is  partly  immersed  and  contains  no 

air  ; 

(3)  when  the  tumbler  is  partly  immersed  and  contains  air. 

3.  Enumerate  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  liquid  and 
describe  experiments  fully  illustrating  these  properties. 

4.  Explain  the  mode  of  action  of  the  common  pump. 

What  is  the  greatest  distance  between  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  and  the  lower  valve  in  order  that  the 
pump  may  do  effective  work  ? 

What  change  might  be  made  in  this  distance  if  the  pump 
were  working  in  a  fluid  four-fifths  as  heavy  as  water  ? 

5.  A  hollow  metal  shell  floats  wholly  immersed  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  0°C.  Heat  is  applied  until  the  temperature 
rises  to  10°C.  Explain  what  takes  place. 

(over.) 


6.  A  housemaid,  observing  that  the  air  in  the  house  was 
chilly  but  that  the  outer  air  was  quite  warm,  opened  the  win¬ 
dows  and  let  the  warm  air  through  the  house.  She  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  however,  that  the  walls  and  furniture  had  become 
covered  with  moisture.  State  fully  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
result. 

Would  the  same  difference  in  temperature  always  produce 
this  dampness  ?  Explain. 

If,  instead  of  opening  the  windows,  she  had  built  a  fire  to 
warm  the  house,  would  the  same  result  have  followed  ?  Why  ? 

7.  Describe  the  construction  of  Grove’s  Battery. 

State  fully  w^hat  takes  place  when  the  battery  is  in  action. 

Describe  two  experiments  intended  to  show  what  the  electric 
current  can  do. 

8.  Explain  the  terms  refraction,  reflection,  and  dispersion,  as 
applied  to  light. 

Shew  how  an  object  is  magnified  by  being  viewed  through  a 
convex  lens. 

How  is  the  apparent  distance  of  the  object  affected? 

9.  Two  flexible  bags,  not  distensible,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  one  cubic  foot,  are  filled,  the  one  with  air  at  the  ordinary  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  and  the  other  with  air  at  twice  the  ordinary 
pressure.  Each  bag  is  attached  to  a  weight  which  keeps  it  just 
immersed  in  water ;  which  bag  will  require  the  greater  weight  ? 

Which  bag  will  require  the  greater  weight  to  keep  it 
immersed  at  a  depth  of  30  feet  ? 

Give  full  reaso’ns  in  each  case  for  your  answer. 


(Sducation  gcjartnujnt,  ©ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 
LATIN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 


Examiners : 


M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note. — Not  more  than  8  questions  to  he  attempted^  of  which  the 
4thy  5thy  7th,  8th  and  10th  must  he  five. 

1.  Decline,  in  sing. :  ^neas,  Cyhele,  deus,  respuhlica,  filius, 
pelagus,  jtisjurandum ;  in  plur. :  dea,  Atrides,  faher,  sestertius. 

2.  Give  the  gender,  meaning,  and  gen.  sing,  of  jecur,  plehs, 
femur,  sidus,  mas,  tus. 

3.  Give  the  fern,  forms  of  equus,  asinus,  leo. 

4.  Distinguish — castrum,  castra;  avis,  avis;  res,  reus;  gener, 
genus,  genu;  mores,  morae;  feminis,  feminis ;  decoris,  decoris  ; 
clavis,  clava,  clavus. 

5.  Translate:  (1)  0  terque  quaterque  beatus !  (2)  Martiis 
caelebs  quid  agam  Kalendis  ?  (3)  Par  nobile  fratrum.  (4)  Unus 
et  alter  adest.  Put  into  Latin ;  (1)  Half  as  large  again ;  (2)  We 
have  three  horses  each ;  (3)  He  was  made  dictator  for  three 
months. 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  is,  ille,  and  iste. 
What  older  form  is  there  of  ille  ?  What  is  its  adverb,  meaning 
“  at  that  time”?  What  other  meanings  has  this  adverb? 

7.  Give  in  pres.  inf.  act.  the  frequentatives  of  dico,  rogo, 
minor;  the  desideratives  of  edo,  pario,  scateo;  and  the  force  of 
the  prefixes  in  reitero,  religo,  invideo,  amhio,  amitto,  secerno. 

8.  What  constructions  follow  dignus,  hnpleo’  careo,  potior, 
egeo  ?  Distinguish  sic  and  tarn,  num  and  nonne,  non  numqiuim 
and  non  unquam. 


(over.) 


9.  Ee-write  in  oratio  ohliqiia  (depending  on  respondit) — Haec 
nequeo  facere:  namque  ea,  quae  rogavisti,  monitiis  sum  ne  faciam: 
and  give  the  rules  for  the  moods  therein. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin :  All  Gaul  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  the  Belgae  inhabited,  another  the  Aquatani, 
and  the  third  a  people  who,  in  their  owui  tongue,  were  called 
Celts,  in  ours,  Gauls.  All  these  differed  from  one  another  in 
languages,  customs  and  laws.  The  river  Garumna  separated 
the  Gain  from  the  Aquitani,  the  Matrona  and  Sequaua  divided 
them  from  the  Belgae.  Of  all  these  the  Belgae  were  the  bravest 
because  they  were  farthest  from  the  civilization  and  intellectual 
refinement  of  the  Province,  and  merchants  resorted  to  them  less 
frequently  and  bore  with  them  those  things  which  tend  to  ener¬ 
vate  the  mind,  and  because  they  were  nearest  to  the  Germans 
who  lived  beyond  the  Ehine,  and  with  whom  they  were  continu¬ 
ally  at  war. 


©truratmiT  g^partinent,  ©ixtarro. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

TRIED  CLASS  TEACHEES. 


.LATIN  AUTHORS. 


Examiners : 


fj.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

|m.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


—  Candidates  will  take  A  and  either  B  or  C. 


A. 

1.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in: — reliquus,  minus,  per- 
suadent,  omnino,  transitur,  iter,  locus,  tempore,  impeditos,  rapina, 
fugitives,  nuper. 

2.  Give  the  etymology  of: — agger,  altus,  helium,  biduum, 
comminus,  concilium,  copia,  debeo,  dirimo,  fossa,  nobilis,  nuper, 
triplex,  ullus. 

3.  Distinguish :— jus,  lex;  nubere,  in  matrimonium  ducere  ; 
summus  mons,  altissimus  mons ;  agmen,  acels,  exercitus ;  via, 
iter  ;  sarcinae,  impedimenta ;  remote  suo  equo,  remote  ejus  equo  ; 
latus,  latus. 

4.  (a)  Id  hoc  facilius  eis  persuasit  quod  undique  loci  natura 
Helvetii  continentur. 

(1)  Who  is  referred  to  by  the  subject  of  persuasit^ 

(2)  To  what  does  id  refer  ? 

(3)  undique  .  .  .  continentur.  Give  the  boundaries. 

'  (6)  Neque  homines  inimico  animo,  data  facultate  per  pro- 
vinciam  itineris  faciuoidi,  temperatures  ab  injuria  et  maleficio 
existimabat. 

(1)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  italicized  words. 

(2)  existimabat.  Give  the  force  of  the  tense. 

(over.) 


(c)  Eo  opere  perfecto,  praesidia  disponit,  castella  communit, 
quo  facilius,  si  se  invito  transire  conarentur,  prohibere  possit. 

(1)  State  the  rule  for  this  use  of  quo. 

(2)  se  invito.  Explain  the  construction. 

(3)  conarentur.  Account  for  the  tense. 

{d)  His  quum  sua  sponte  persuadere  non  possent,  legatos  ad 
Dumnorigem  Aeduum  mittunt,  ut  eo  deprecatore  a  Sequanis  im- 
petrarent. 

(1)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  italicized  words. 

(e)  Aedui  quum  se  suaque  ah  iis  defendere  non  possent, 
legatos  ad  Caesarem  mittunt  rogatum  auxilium. 

(1)  rogatum  auxilium.  Substitute  three  other  equivalent 
expressions. 

(/)  Ita  dies  circiter  quindecim  iter  fecerunt,  uti  inter  novis- 
simum  hostium  agmen  et  nostrum  primum  non  amplius  quinis 
aut  senis  millibus  passuum  interesset. 

(1)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  italicized  words. 

(2)  interesset.  Why  in  the  subjunctive  ? 

(3)  quinis  .  .  .  senis.  Why  is  this  form  of  the  numerals 

used  ? 

{g)  Publius  Considius,  qui  rei  militaris  peritissimus  habe- 
batur,  et  in  exercitu  Lucii  Sullae,  et  postea  in  Marci  Crassi 
fuerat,  cum  exploratoribus  praemittitur. 

(1)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  italicized  words. 

(2)  Publius  Considius.  Write  the  vocative  form. 

(h)  Quod  ubi  Caesar  resciit  quorum  per  fines  ierant,  his,  uti 
conquirerent  et  reducerent,  si  sibi  purgati  esse  vellent,  imperavit. 

(1)  quorum.  What  is  the  antecedent  ? 

(2)  Ee write  the  sentence  substituting for  imperavit. 


5.  (a)  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar. 

(b)  What  does  he  gain  by  narrating  his  exploits  in  the  third 
person  ? 


B. 


Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : — 

Caesar  hac  oratione  Lisci  Dumnorigem,  Divitiaci  fratrem, 
designari  sentiebat,  sed,  quod  pluribus  praesentibus  eas  res  jactari 
nolebat,  celeriter  concilium  dimittit,  Liscum  retinet.  Quaerit  ex 
solo  ea,  quae  in  conventu  dixerat.  Dicit  liberius  atque  audacius. 
Eadem  secreto  ab  aliis  quaerit ;  reperit  esse  vera :  Ipsum  esse 
Dumnorigem,  summa  audacia,  magna  apud  plebem  propter  liber- 
litatem  gratia^  cupidum  rerum  novarum.  Complures  annos 
portoria  reliquaque  omnia  Aeduorum  vectigalia  parvo  pretio  re- 
dempta  habere,  propterea  quod  illo  licente  contra  liceri  audeat 
nemo.  His  rebus  et  suam  rem  familiarem  auxisse  et  facilitates 
ad  largiendum  magnas  comparasse ;  magnum  numerum  equitatus 
suo  sumptu  semper  alere^  et  circum  se  habere,  neque  solum  domi^ 
sed  etiam  apud  finitimas  civitates  largiter  posse,  atque  huius 
potentiae  causa  matrem  in  Biturigibus  homini  illic  nobilissimo  ac 
potentissimo  collocasse,  ipsum  ex  Helvetiis  uxorem  habere,  soro- 
rem  ex  matre  et  propinquas  suas  nuplum  in  alias  civitates  col¬ 
locasse.  Eavere  et  cupere  Helvetiis  propter  earn  affinitatem, 
odisse  etiam  suo  nomine  .Caesarem  et  Eomanos,  quod  eorum  ad- 
ventu  potentia  ejus  deminuta  et  Divitiacus  frater  in  antiquum 
locum  gratiae  atque  honoris  sit  restitutus.  Si  quid  accidat 
Eomanis,  summam  in  spem  per  Helvetios  regni  obtinendi  venire ; 
imperio  populi  Eomani  non  modo  de  regno,  sed  etiam  de  ea,  quam 
habeat,  gratia  desperare.  Eeperiebat  etiam  in  quaerendo  Caesar, 
quod  proelium  equestre  adversum  paucis  ante  diebus  esset  factum, 
initium  eius  fugae  factum  a  Dumnorige  atque  ejus  equitibus  (nam 
equitatui,  quern  auxilio  Caesari  Aedui  miserant,  Dumnorix  prae- 
erat) ;  eorum  fuga  reliquum  esse  equitatum  perterritum. 

1.  Parse  fully  the  italicized  words. 

2.  Give  other  degrees  of  comparison  of : — celeriter ^  audacius^ 
largiter. 

3.  Conjugate  : — quaerit ^  audeat,  largiendum,  faveo,  accido. 

4.  Ipsum  esse . audeat  nemo.  Change  to  the  form  of 

direct  narration. 

5.  quod  eorum  adventu  potentia  ejus  deminuta.  Substitute 
the  equivalent  construction  in  the  Active  Voice. 


1 


c. 


Translate — 

Eo  concilio  dimisso  iidem  principes  civitatum,  qui  ante  fuerant, 
ad  Caesarem  reverterunt  petieruntque,  uti  sibi  secrete  de  sua 
omniumque  salute  cum  eo  agere  liceret.  Ea  re  impetrata  sese 
omnes  flentes  Caesari  ad  pedes  projecerunt :  Non  minus  se  id 
contendere  et  laborare,  ne  ea,  quae  dixissent,  enuntiarentur,  quam 
uti  ea,  quae  vellent,  impetrarent,  propterea  quod,  si  enuntiatum 
esset,  summum  in  cruciatum  se  ventures  viderent.  Locutus  est 
pro  his  Divitiacus  Aeduus :  Galliae  totius  factiones  esse  duas : 
harum  alterius  principatum  tenere  Aeduos,  alterius  Arvernos. 
Hi  cum  tantopere  de  potentatu  inter  se  multos  annoa  contend- 
erent,  factum  esse  uti  ab  Arvernis  Sequanisque  Germani  mercede 
arcesserentur.  Horum  prime  circiter  milia  xv  Ehenum  transisse: 
posteaquam  agros  et  cultum  et  copias  Gallorum  homines  feri  ac 
barbari  adamassent,  traductos  plures :  nunc  esse  in  Gallia  ad  cen¬ 
tum  et  XX  milium  numerum.  Cum  his  Aeduos  eorumque  cli- 
entes  semel  atque  iterum  armis  contendisse ;  magnam  calamitatem 
imlsos  accepisse,  omnem  nobilitatem,  omnem  senatum,  omnem 
equitatum  amisisse.  Quibus  proeliis  calamitatibusque  fractos, 
qui  et  sua  virtu te  et  populi  Eomani  hospitio  atque  amicitia 
plurimum  ante  in  Gallia  potuissent,  coactos  esse  Sequanis  obsides 
dare  nohilissimos  civitatis  et  jurejurando  civitatem  obstringere, 
sese  neque  obsides  repetituros  neque  auxilium  a  populo  Eomano 
imploraturos  neque  recusaturos,  quo  minus  perpetuo  sub  illorum 
ditione  atque  imperio  essent.  Unum  se  esse  ex  omni  civitate 
Aeduorum,  qui  adduci  non  potuerit,  ut  juraret  aut  liberos  suos 
obsides  daret. 

1.  Parse  fully  the  italicized  words. 

2.  Give  other  degrees  of  comparison  oi:  — summum,  plures, 
plurimum. 

3.  Conjugate  est,  arcesserentur,  adamassent,  frac^ 

tos,  obstringere. 

4.  Horum  primo . numerum.  Change  to  the  form  of 

direct  narration. 

5.  Quibus  proeliis.  Substitute  an  equivalent  for  quibus. 


(Btlunation  giiprtmeiit,  ©nfaria, 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 


Examiners : 


{ 


Cornelius  Donovan,  M.  A. 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note. — Not  more  than  six  questions  are  to  he  attempted,  and  of 
these  Nos.  3,  6,  7,  and  8  must  he  four. 


1.  Distinguish  between:  pecher  and  pecher,  livre  (masc.)  and 
livre  (fern.),  un  hrave  homme  and  un  homme  hrave. 

2.  Write  the  plural  word  or  words  of:  sou,  hijou,  del,  hopital, 
eventail,  dieul,  champ,  noix. 

3.  Give,  with  examples,  the  various  uses  of  tout. 


4.  State  the  respective  genders  of  mouton,  embouchure,  Gironde, 
regne,  festin,  jupon,  parasol,  peuple,  contre-danse,  Mexique. 


5.  Classify  the  following  adjectives  according  as  they  govern 
the  preposition  a  or  de,  and  deduce  therefrom  a  general  rule  for 
the  use  of  each  preposition : 


Adonne, 

Plein, 

Utile, 

Cher, 


Capable, 

Digne, 

Enclin, 

Satisfait, 


Propre, 

Charme, 

Eunuye, 

Prompt. 


6.  Write  in  full  the  preterite  definite  of  taire,  vivre,  aller,fre- 
mir  and  s’asseoir. 

7.  Translate  into  French : 

(a)  How  are  you  ?  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you. 

(h)  Honor  is  badly  guarded  when  religion  is  not  at  the  out¬ 
posts. 

(c)  Napoleon  the  First  died  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one. 


(over.) 


1 


(d)  It  is  ridiculous  to  put  oneself  in  a  passion  against  ob¬ 

jects  that  are  insensible  of  our  anger. 

(e)  I  doubt  whether  my  brother  would  have  succeeded  had 

it  not  been  for  your  assistance. 

(/)  Do  not  say  to  a  friend  who  asks  something  of  you,  “Go 
and  come  again  to-morrow,”  when  you  can  give  it  to 
him  immediately. 

8.  Translate  into  ri;ench  : 

Mary  hastened  to  carry  the  good  news  to  her  father.  The 
ship  was  not  slow  in  arriving ;  the  king  kept  his  promise,  and 
John  Maurice  and  his  two  children  were  put  on  board.  They 
landed  on  a  French  island  and  were  introduced  to  the  governor. 
The  latter  having  learned  Mary’s  history  and  finding  her  a 
charming  young  person  requested  her  hand  in  marriage.  Mau¬ 
rice  consented  to  the  union  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  island. 
John  married  a  sister  of  the  governor,  and  henceforth  they  all 
lived  very  happily  together  in  that  island,  admiring  the  wisdom 
of  Providence,  who  had  permitted  Mary  to  become  a  slave  only 
to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  saving  her  father’s  life. 


fibucatiou  department,  Ontario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


FRENCH  AUTHORS. 


jp  .  fJ.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
lijxaminers  tv/t  a 

(Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note.  —  Candidates  will  take  A  and  either  B  or  C. 


A. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English; — 

Le  lendemain  je  me  presentai  chez  Thonorable  general. — II  se 
retourna,  en  entendant  ouvrir  la  porte  de  son  sanctuaire,  et  avec 
sa  vivacite  habituelle,  arreta  ses  yeux  per^ants  sur  moi. — “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Alexandre  Dumas?”. ..me  dit-il... — “Oui,  g4n4ral.” — utes- 
vous  le  fils  de  celui  qui  commandait  en  chef  Tarmee  des  Alpes  ?” 

—  “Oui,  general.” — “C’4tait  un  brave.  Puis-je  vous  etre  bon  a 
quelque  chose?  J’en  serais  heureux.” — “Je  vous  remercie  de 
votre  interet.  J’ai  a  vous  remettre  une  lettre  de  Monsieur 
Danre.”  — “  Voyons  ce  gu’il  dit,  ce  bon  ami”...  11  se  mit  a  lire.— 
“  Ah !  il  vous  recommande  k  moi  avec  une  instance  toute  particu- 
liere;  il  vous  aime  done  bien?”... — “  Comme  son  fils.”  — “Eh 
bien,  voyons,  que  ferons-nous  de  vous  ?” — “  Tout  ce  que  vous 
voudrez,  general.”  — “  11  faut  d’abord  que  je  sache  a  quoi  vous 
etes  bon.” — “Oh!  pas  a  grand’chose.” — “Voyons,  que  savez- 
vous  ?  un  peu  de  mathematiques  ?”...“  Non,  general.” — “  Vous 
avez  au  moins  quelques  notions  d’algebre,  de  geom^trie,  de  phys¬ 
ique  ?”...!!  s’arretait  entre  chaque  mot,  et  a  chaque  mot  jesentais 
le  sueur  me  couler  sur  le  front. — “Non,  general,”  repondis-je  en 
balbutiant.  Il  s’apercut  de  mon  embarras. — “  Vous  avez  fait 
votre  droit?” — “Non,  general.”  — “Vous  savez  le  latin  et  le  grec?” 

—  “  Un  peu.”  —  “Parlez-vous  quelques  langues  vivantes?”  — 
“L’italien  assez  bien,  rallemand  assez  mal.”  — “  Je  verrai  a  vous 
placer  chez  Laffitte  alors.  Vous  vous  entendez  en  comptabilite?” 

—  “  Pas  le  moins  du  monde. — 0  general !”  lui  dis-je, ,  “  mon  Edu¬ 
cation  est  faussee ;  mais  je  la  referai,  je  vous  en  donne  ma  parole 

[over.] 


d’honneur.” — “  Mais,  eii  attendant,  mon  ami,  avez-vous  de  quoi 
vivre  ?” — “  Oh !  je  n’ai  rien,”  r^pondis~je,  ecrase  par  le  sentiment 
de  mon  impuissance.  —  “ Donnez-moi  votre  adresse,”  dit-il;  “je 
reflechirai  a  ce  qu’on  pent  faire  de  vous.” — J’4crivis. — “  Nous 
sommes  sauves;  vous  avez  ime  belle  ecriture.”  — Je  laissai  tom- 
ber  ma  tete  entre  mes  deux  mains.  —  Le  general  Toy  continuasans 

s’apercevoir  de  ce  qui  se  passait  en  moi. — “  Ecoutez,  je  dine  au- 
jourd’hui  chez  le  due  d’Orl^ans,  je  lui  parlerai  de  Yous.—Faites 
une  petition.” 

1.  Parse  fully  the  italicized  words.  (Note  :  In  parsing  verbs 

the  principal  parts  are  to  be  given.) 

2.  Sirpply  the  ellipses  in  the  following : — 

“  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas  ?” 

“  Comme  son  fils.” 

“  Tout  ce  que  voudrez,  general.” 

“  Oh  !  pas  a  grand’chose  !” 

“  un  peu  de  mathematiques  ?” 

“  L’italieu  assez  bien.” 

“  Pas  les  moins  du  monde.” 

3.  Oui,  gM&al.  Substitute  a  sentence  for  oui. 

4.  Ten  serais  heureux.  To  what  does  en  refer  ? 

5.  Give  the  corresponding  subjunctive  form  of : — je  me  pre- 
sentai,  it  se  retourna,  G'dait  un  brave,  Voyons,  vous  avez  fait 
votre  droit. 

6.  repondis-^e,  langues  vivantes,  donnez-?72oi.  Account  for 
the  position  of  the  italicized  words. 

7.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of :  fils,  chef,  mot,  chez. 

B. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English 

La  cigale,  ayant  chantd 
Tout  Fete, 

Se  trouva  fort  depourvue 
Quand  la  bise  fut  venue : 

Pas  un  seul  petit  morceau 
De  mouche  ou  de  vermisseau. 


Elle  alia  crier  famine 
Chez  la  fourmi  sa  voisine, 

La  priant  de  lui  prefer 
Quelque  grain  pour  subsister 
Jiisqu’a  la  saison  nouvelle. 

Je  vous  paierai,  lui  dit-elle, 

Avaut  Taout,  foi  d’animal, 

Interet  et  principal. 

La  fourmi  n’est  pas  preteuse ; 

C’est  \k  son  moindre  defaut. 

Que  faisiez-vous  an  temps  chaud  ? 

Dit-elle  a  cette  emprunteuse. 

—  Nuit  et  jour  k  tout  venant 
Je  chantais,  ne  vous  deplaise. 

— Vous  chantiez!  J’en  suis  fort  aise. 

H4  bien,  dansez  maintenant. 

1.  What  lesson  as  to  conduct  is  this  selection  intended  to  teach? 

2.  Give  the  opposite  gender  form  of : — voisine^  nouvelle, 
teuse,  cette  emprunteuse. 

C. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : — 

Maitre  corbeau,  sur  un  arbre  perche, 

Tenait  en  son  bee  un  fromage. 

Maitre  renard,  par  I’odeur  alleche, 

Lui  tint  k  pen  pres  ce  langage : 

1  bonjour,  monsieur  du  corbeau  ! 

Que  vous  etes  joli !  que  vous  me  semblez  beau  ! 

Sans  mentir.  si  votre  ramage 
Se  rapporte  a  votre  plumage, 

Vous  etes  le  phdnix  des  hotes  de  ces  bois. 

A  ces  mots,  le  corbeau  ne  se  sent  pas  de’  joie ; 

Et  pour  montrer  sa  belle  voix, 

II  ouvre  un  large  bee,  laisse  tomber  sa  proie. 

Le  renard  s’en  saisit,  et  dit :  Mon  bon  monsieur, 
Apprenez  que  tout  flatteur 
Vit  aux  d^pens  de  celui  qui  I’^coute: 

Cette  lecon  vaut  bien  un  fromage,  sans  doute. 

Le  corbeau,  honteux  et  confus. 

Jura,  mais  un  peu  tard,  qu’on  ne  Ty  prendrait  plus. 

1.  What  lesson  as  to  conduct  is  this  selection  intended  to  teach  ? 

2.  Give  the  opposite  gender  form  of: — maitre,  joli,  belle,  tout 
flatteur. 


(Kbucation  gepartinent,  ®ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


THIED  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 


Examiners : 


fj.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 
(John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — The  candidate  is  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  7  ques^ 
tions  ini,  12  sentences  in  II,  and  2  sections  in  III. 

I. 

1.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  determining  the  gender  of  Ger¬ 
man  nouns.  Give  the  genders  of: — Blei,  Bote,  Eisen,  Weih, 
Schicksal,  Trilhsal,  Vaterhaus,  Muth,  Wehmuth,  Hausvater. 

2.  Give  the  various  ways  of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns. 

Give  the  nominative  plural  of: — Hand,  Auge,  Ohr,  Tiseh, 

Sattel,  Hertz,  Graf,  Stadt,  Apfel,  Paar,  Studium. 

3.  Give  rules  for  the  declension  of  adjectives. 

Decline  throughout :  —  das  Bnch,  jener  ta'pfere  Soldat,  ein 
weisz  Pferd. 

4.  Conjugate  dilrfen  and  sehen  in  the  indicative  present  and 
imperfect ;  and  anrufen  in  the  imperfect,  active  and  passive. 

o.  Conjugate  sieh  entschlieszen  in  the  present  and  pluperfect, 
and  gelieht  werden  in  the  subjunctive  throughout. 

6.  Give  the  meanings  of  stehen,  hestehen,  entstehen,  verstehen, 
nachstehen,  aufstehen,  unterstehen,  widerstehen. 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  relatives  weleher  and  %ver.  Give 
examples  of  the  use  of  es  in  German.  Illustrate  the  use  of  jener 
and  derjenige. 

8.  Give,  with  illustrations,  the  important  rules  for  the  order  of 
words  in  a  German  sentence.  Remark  on  the  order  of  words  in: 

Man  musz  die  Perlen  nicht  vor  die  Saiie  werfen.  Sammt  und 
Seide  loschen  das  Eeuer  in  der  Kiiche  aus.  Weil  ich  zu  Jahren 
komme,  hat  mich  meine  Frau  ersaiifen  wollen.  [over.] 


A  Is  nun  der  Wind  glinftig  ware,  gingen  die  Helder  wider  auf 
ihr  Scliiff  Argo,  um  nach  Colchis  zu  segeln,  und  als  sie  von  Phi- 
nens  Abschied  nahmen,  unarmte  und  kiiszte  er  sie,  dankte  ihnen 
noch  vielmals  dasz  sie  ihm  aus  seiner  groszen  Noth  geholfen  hat- 
ten,  und  zum  Dank  gab  er  einen  guten  Path. 

9.  Give  German  for : — the  same,  self,  such,  everyone,  someone, 
never,  whence,  whither,  nowhere,  something  else. 

10.  Give  four  prepositions  which  govern  the  dative  and  accus- 
sative — with  examples. 


II. 


Translate  into  German : 

1.  The  ring  was  found  by  a  boy  who  brought  it  to  me  yes¬ 
terday. 

2.  If  she  could  have  found  the  book  she  would  have  read  it. 

3.  The  goats  besought  Jove  to  bestow  horns  upon  them; 
for  the  first  goats  had  no  horns. 

4.  I  should  like  best  to  take  a  walk.  He  is  given  to  drink¬ 
ing. 

5.  There  were  so  many  soldiers  in  the  city  that  one  could 
scarcely  avoid  ( aiisiveichen J  them. 

6.  He  who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me.  For  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  he  ran  away. 

7.  He  stood  on  the  bridge  and  looked  down  into  the  water, 
where  he  could  see  the  swans. 

8.  We  arrived  yesterday  evening.  I  should  have  done  it  if 
I  had  time. 

9.  While  the  children  were  playing  together  in  the  garden 
their  mother  was  writing  a  letter. 

10.  Do  you  know  that  their  house  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  ? 
No,  I  did  not  know  it. 


11.  Of  the  three  reams  ( Ries  J  of  paper  which  I  purchased  a 
fortnight  ago,  only  four  quires  f  Buch J  are  left. 

12.  Are  people  allowed  to  fish  here?  We  insist  upon  your 
doing  it. 

13.  My  physician  has  advised  me  to  keep  my  room,  so  I 
must  defer  f  verschiehen )  my  visit  till  next  week. 

14.  The  stone  rolled  dowm  the  hill.  There  was  dancing  the 
whole  night. 

15.  He  related  to  everybody  that  he  had  composed  a  beauti¬ 
ful  song,  but  nobody  believed  it. 

16.  Do  you  know  where  they  are?  Yes,  but  we  do  not  know 
where  they  come  from,  nor  where  they  are  going  to. 

17.  The  father  wrote  to  his  son  that  he  (the  son)  was  to  start 
for  Paris  on  the  third  of  July,  1888. 

18.  Do  you  think  of  your  promise  ?  No,  I  do  not  think  of 
it.  What  do  you  think  of  then  ?  I  am  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  which  you  do  not  think  of. 


HI. 


Translate : 

(1)  The  raven  observed  that  the  eagle  brooded  quite  thirty 
days  over  her  eggs;  and  thence  it  happens,  without  doubt,  said 
she,  that  the  young  of  the  eagle  are  so  all-seeing  and  strong. 
Good!  that  will  I  also  do.  Since  that  time  the  raven  broods 
actually  thirty  days  over  her  eggs  ;  but  still  she  has  hatched 
nothing  but  wretched  ravens. 

(2)  Once  upon  a  time  a  large  caravan  was  moving  along 
through  the  desert.  On  the  immense  plain,  where  one  sees 
nothing  but  sand  and  sky,  one  already  hears  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance  the  bells  of  the  camels  and  the  silver  balls  ( rdllchen )  of  the 
horses  ;  a  dense  dust-cloud  (Staubwolke )  which  went  before  ( vor- 
hergehen)  it,  made  known  (verkilnden)  its  nearness,  and  when¬ 
ever  a  breeze  ( Luftzug )  divided  the  cloud,  the  glittering  weapons 
and  the  bright  shining  (hell-leuchtencl)  garments  dazzled  (blenden) 
the  eye. 


(3)  Owing  to  his  good  memory,  his  patience,  good  nature, 
and  obedience,  the  poodle  is  very  docile  ( gelehrig ).  He  can  learn 
to  beat  the  drum,  fire  pistols,  climb  up  ( hinaufldettern )  ladders 
and  to  play  comedies  with  companions.  He  likes  to  imitate 
( nachahmen )  his  masters,  and  is  rather  proud  of  it.  Continually 
lie  looks  up  to  his  master  and  does  what  he  sees  him  do.  If  his 
master  looks  out  of  the  window,  he  jumps  to  his  (nehen  ihn), 
puts  both  paws  (Pfote)  on  the  sill  (Gesimse)  and  peeps  forth 
(hinausgucken)  likewise  at  the  beautiful  prospect. 


CJtlucation  g^artmeiit,  ©ntario. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  188S. 


THIED  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

GERMAN^UTHOR. 


Examiners : 


jj.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 
(John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — Candidates  may  select  any  hvo  extracts  in  I  ivith  the  ques¬ 
tions  thereon,  cmd  any  two  sections  in  II. 

I. 

Translate : 

(1)  Als  nun  niemand  mehr  daheiin  war,  gieng  Aschenputtel 
zu  seiner  Alutter  Grab  unter  den  Haselbaum  und  rief : 

“  Baumchen,  riittel’  dich  und  schiitteT  dicb, 

Wirf  Gold  und  Siber  iiber  mich. 

Da  warf  ihm  der  Vogel  ein  golden  und  silbern  Kleid  herunter  und 
ein  Par  mit  Seide  und  Silber  ausgestickte  Pantoffeln.  Alsbald  zog 
es  Kleid  und  Pantoffeln  an  und  gieng  zur  Hochzeit.  Seine  Sell  wes¬ 
tern  aber  und  die  Stiefmutter  erkannten  es  nicht  und  meinten,  es 
miisste  eine  fremde  Konigstoebter  sein,  so  schon  sah  es  in  dem 
goldenen  Kleide  aus.  An  Aschenputtel  dachten  sie  gar  nicht  und 
glaubten,  es  lage  daheim  im  Schmutz.  Der  Konigssohn  kam  ihm 
entgegen,  nahm  es  bei  der  Hand  und  tanzte  mit  ihm.  Er  wollte 
auch  mit  sonst  niemand  tanzen,  also  dass  er  ihm  die  Hand  nicht 
los  liess,  und  wenn  ein  anderer  kam,  es  aufzufordern,  sprach  er : 
“  Das  ist  meine  Tiinzerin.” 

(2)  Es  waren  ihrer  dreizehn  in  seinem  Eeiche,  weil  er  aber 

nur  zwolf  goldene  Teller  hatte,  von  welchen  sie  essen  sollten,  so 
musste  Eine  von  ihnen  daheimbleiben.  Das  Fest  ward  mit  aller 
Pracht  gefeiert,  und  als  es  zu  Ende  war,  beschenkten  die  weisen 
Erauen  das  Kind  mit  ihren  Wundergaben:  die  Eine  mit  Tugend, 
die  andere  mit  Schonheit,  die  dritte  mitte  Keichtum,  und  so  mit 
allem,  was  auf  der  Welt  nur  zu  wiinschen  ist.  Als  elfe  ihre 
Spriiche  eben  getan  batten,  trat  plotzlich  die  dreizehnte  herein. 
Sie  wollte  sich  da  fiir  rachen,  dass  sie  nicht  eingeladen  war,  und 
ohne  jemand  zu  griissen  oder  nur  anzusehen,  rief  sie  mit  lauter 
Stimme :  “Die  Konigstochter  soli  sich  in  ihrem  fiinfzehnten  Jahr 
an  einer  Spindel  stechen  und  tot  hinfallen.”  [over.] 


(3)  Als  es  Morgen  war,  erwachte  Sneewittchen,  und  wie  es 
die  sieben  Zwerge  sah,  erschrak  es.  Sie  waren  aber  frenndlich 
nnd  fragten :  “  wie  heisst  du  “  Ich  heisse  Sneewittchen,”  ant- 
wortete  es.  “  Wie  bist  du  in  unser  Hans  gekommen  ?”  sprachen 
weiter  die  Zwerge.  Da  erzahlte  es  ihnen,  dass  seine  Stiefmutter 
es  hiitte  wollen  umbringen  lassen,  der  Jager  hiltte  ihm  aber  das 
Leben  geschenkt,  und  da  ware  es  gelaufen  den  ganzen  Tag,  bis  es 
endlich  ihr  Hiluslein  gefunden  hiltte.  Die  Zwerge  sprachen  : 
“Willst  du  unsern  Haushalt  versehen,  kocken,  betten,  waschen, 
nilhen  und  stricken,  und  willst  du  alles  ordentlich  und  reinlich 
halten,  so  kannst  du  bei  uns  bleiben,  und  es  soli  dir  an  nichts 
fehlen.”  “  Ja,”  sagte  Sneewittchen,  “von  Herzen  gern,”  und  blieb 
bei  ihnen.  Es  hielt  ihnen  das  Haus  in  Ordnung :  morgens  gien- 
gen  sie  in  die  Berge  und  suchten  Erz  und  Gold,  abends  kamen  sie 
wieder,  und  da  musste  das  Essen  bereit  sein.  Den  Tag  iiber  war 
das  Miidchen  allein,  da  warnten  es  die  guten  Zwerglein  und  spra¬ 
chen:  “Hiitte  dich  vor  deiner  Stiefmutter,  die  wird  bald  wissen, 
dass  du  hier  bist ;  lass’  ja  niemand  herein.” 

[1]  1.  r'dttel  und  schuttel.  What  is  the  usual  termination  ? 

2.  golden  und  silhern  Kleid.  Kemark  on  the  forms  of  the 
adjective. 

3.  mit . Pantoffeln.  Eemark  on  the  order  of  words 

here. 

4.  In  lines  9,  11,  why  musste  and  Idge  instead  of  musste 
and  lag  t 

5.  Parse  zog,  gieng,  sah,  rief. 

[2]  1.  ihrer.  Eemark  on  its  position,  von  [1.  2]  meaning  ? 

2.  Force  of  nur  in  line  7  ?  zu  wilnschen  ist  Compare 
with  construction  in  English. 

3.  dafilr  .  .  .  dass.  Give  literal  meaning.  Eemark  on 
force  of  da. 

4.  ohne  .  .  .  zu  grussen.  Eemark  on  this  construction. 

5.  Parse  musste,  getan,  trot,  hinf alien. 

[3]  1.  es  hdtte  ....  lassen.  Explain  the  construction. 

2.  es  soil  ....  fehlen.  Explain  the  construction. 

3.  Willst  du :  full  construction  ?  Den  Tag  iiber  ?  Mean¬ 

ing  of  iiber  ^  Meaning  of  it  in  iiber  ein  Jahrl 

4.  sich  hilten  vor  :  literal  meaning  ?  lass  ja  niemand  .  . 

give  some  examples  of  the  force  of  ja. 

5.  Parse  erschrak,  heisst,  gelaufen,  blieb,  versehen. 


II. 


Translate  into  German  : — 

1.  Hans  had  served  his  master  seven  years  when  he  said  to 
him :  “Master,  my  time  is  at  an  end;  now  I  should  like  to  go 
home  again  to  my  mother.”  His  master  replied:  “  You  have 
faithfully  and  honorably  served  me;  as  your  service  was,  so  shall 
your  wages  be,”  and  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  which  was  as 
large  as  Hans’s  head.  Hans  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  wrapped  the  lump  of  gold  in  it,  placed  it  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  set  out  on  the  way  home. 

As  he  was  trudging  on,  and  kept  setting  one  foot  before 
[i.e.  step  by  step]  the  other,  a  rider  came  into  view  who  was 
gaily  trotting  by  on  a  spirited  horse.  “  Ah,”  said  Hans  quite 
loudly,  “  what  a  fine  thing  riding  is!  One  sits  as  upon  a  chair, 
knocks  against  no  stone,  saves  his  shoes,  and  gets  on,  he  knows 
not  how.” 

2.  A  certain  king  had  a  daughter  who  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  withal  so  proud  and  arrogant  that  no  suitor  was 
good  enough  for  her ;  she  dismissed  one  after  another  and  made 
sport  of  them  besides.  Once  the  king  appointed  a  great  festival 
and  invited  thereto  marriageable  men  from  far  and  near.  They 
were  all  arranged  in  rows  according  to  rank  and  condition:  first 
came  the  kings,  then  the  dukes,  the  princes,  counts  and  barons, 
and  lastly  the  nobles.  The  princess  was  now  led  through  the 
rows,  but  to  each  she  had  some  objections  to  make. 

3.  A  thirsty  starling  wanted  to  drink ;  before  him  stood  a  bottle 
with  some  water  in  it ;  yet  he  could  not  reach  it  with  his  short 
beak.  He  would  have  broken  the  glass,  but  it  was  too  thick. 
Then  he  tried  to  upset  the  bottle,  but  for  that  he  was  too  weak. 
At  last  hy  dint  of  (durch)  thinking  (nachdenken)  he  hit  upon 
{kommen  auf)  a  happy  idea  (EinfaU).  He  gathered  (zusammen 
snchen)  little  stones  and  threw  them  into  the  bottle.  By  this 
means  (dadurch)  the  water  rose  so  high  that  he  could  reach  it 
with  his  beak  and  quench  {Idschen)  his  thirst. 


(Kduration  gepartm^nt,  Ontario. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.I). 


Note. — State  points  concisely^  and  illustrate  hy  examples. 

1.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  relation  between  psychology 
and  educational  methods  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Association  under  the 
following  heads  : — Conditions,  Varieties,  Results.  What  edu¬ 
cational  principles  may  be  deduced  ? 

3.  Discuss  Attention  with  reference  to  its  Uniting,  Adjusting 
and  Relating  power.  Shew  explicitly  the  bearings  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  on  education. 

4.  Discuss,  giving  illustrations,  the  following  educational  prin¬ 
ciples,  shewing  their  necessary  limitations  :  — 

(1)  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

(2)  Learn  to  do  by  doing. 

(3)  Teach  the  child  only  what  he  can  understand. 
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(Stlucation  gf^arlincnl,  (intaiiio. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 
SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Examiner: — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  (a)  “A  discipline  of  terror  not  only  fails  to  successfully  ac¬ 
complish  its  end,  but  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  worst  vices  of 
slavery;  hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  idleness  directly  there  seems 
a  chance  of  not  being  found  out,  meanness  and  cunning,  hatred 
and  a  train  of  other  evils.” 

{h)  ‘‘  The  importance  of  happiness  to  children  is  very  great, 
and  anything  which  will  conduce  to  this  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.” 

(c)  “The  pleasures  of  good  taste  are  matters  of  slow  growth, 
and  though  the  effects  of  our  efforts  may  not  be  immediately 
discernible,  their  influence  will  by  no  means  be  lost.  The  satu¬ 
ration-point  will  be  reached  at  last.  Be  it  remembered  also, 
that  what  we  want  is  to  make  children not  talk  about  these 
things — that  it  is  the  appreciation  and  not  criticism  which  we 
have  to  aim  at.” 

Develop  the  foregoing  extracts. 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  following  forms  of  punishment : 

{a)  Compul^y  silence  and  exclusion  from  companionship. 

(h)  Censure  and  shame. 

(c)  Book  tasks. 

(d)  Corporal  punishment. 

(e)  Expulsion. 

3.  Explain  fully  the  object  and  nature  of  lessons  and  written 
exercises  assigned  for  preparation  at  home.  Illustrate  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  Form  III  Public  School  course,  or  Form  II  High  School 
course. 

4.  State  definitely  to  what  extent  the  teacher’s  estimate  of 
pupils  as  determined  by  daily  recitations  should  guide  a  master 
in  making  promotions. 

Point  out  the  imperfections  in  a  system  of  promotion  based 
entirely  on  examinations  conducted  by  examiners  independent 
of  the  teaching  staff. 


(SdKijatton  g^partmcnt,  (®ntario. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
TEAINING  INSTITUTES. 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner  H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A. 


1.  “Before  Cotnenius  no  one  had  brought  the  mind  of  a  philos¬ 
opher  to  bear  practically  on  the  subject  of  Education.  Montaigne, 
Bacon,  Milton,  had  advanced  principles,  leaving  others  to  see  to 
their  application.” 

Mention  the  more  important  of  these  principles,  and  shew  to 
what  extent  Comenius  applied  them. 

2.  “  Believing  in  this  high  aim  of  Education,  Pestalozzi  required 
a  proper  early  training  for  all  alike.”  What  is  this  aim  ?  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  purpose  of  Education  as  defined  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  shew  how  each  of  these  reformers^proposes  to'reach 
the  end  in  view. 

3.  Give  Locke's  views  as  to  the  proper  use  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  system  of  education. 


(E) 


Sdutniion  department,  ©ntaiito. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS;  1888. 
TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  IN  CLASSICS. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  Outline  a  scheme  of  teaching  the  declension  of  Glreek  or 
Latin  adjectives. 

2.  Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  Greek  or  Latin  modes  of 
expressing  “  purpose 

3.  At  pater  Aeneas,  nondum  certamine  misso, 

Custodem,  ad  sese,  comitemque  impubis  luli, 

Epytiden  vocat,  et  fidam  sic  fatur  ad  aurem  : 

Vade  age,  et,  Ascanio,  si  jam  puerile  paratum 
Agmen  habet  secum,  cursusque  instruxit  equorum. 

Ducat  avo  turmas,  et  sese  ostendat  in  armis. 

Die,  ait.  Ipse  omnem  longo  decedere  circo 
Infusum  populum,  et  campos  jubet  esse  patentes. 

Incedunt  pueri,  pariterque  ante  ora  parentum 
Erenatis  lucent  in  equis :  quos  omnis  euntes 
Trinacriae  mirata  fremit  Trojaeque  juventus. 

(a)  Translate  the  passage  literally  and  idiomatically,  and 
point  out  the  educational  value  of  the  two  modes  of  translation. 

(h)  Frame  a  set  of  questions  (etymological  and  syntactical) 
thereon,  and  indicate  the  answers  you  would  accept. 


(C) 


I 


®tluc!ttion  department,  ®ntaiiio. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  IN  ENGLISH, 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


1.  Discuss  concisely  the  educational  value  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  in  both  elementary  and  advanced  High  School 
classes : 

(1)  Grammar,  (2)  Prose  Literature,  and  (3)  History. 

2.  Explain  the  use  you  would  make,  in  teaching  Poetical  Lit¬ 
erature  in  Form  I,  {i.e.,  Public  School  Form  V)  of 

(1)  paraphrasing,  (2)  derivation,  (3)  the  differentiation  of 
synonyms,  (4)  elocution,  (5)  biography,- (6)  figurative  language, 
(7)  sentence-structure,  and  (8)  metrical  form. 

Give,  from  the  following  poem,  an  illustration  of  each  point : 

As  ships,  becalm’d  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side. 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 

Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 

When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze,  5 

And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  pliedj 
Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

.  E’en  so — but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged,  10 

Brief  absence  join’d  anew  to  feel. 

Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  fiL’d, 

And  onward  each  rejoicing  steer’d — 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  will’d,  15 

Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appear’d  ! 

To  veer,  how  vain !  On,  onward  strain. 

Brave  barks !  In  light,  in  darkness  too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides — 

To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true.  20 


(over.) 


But  0  blithe  breeze!  and  0  great  seas, 

Though  ne’er,  that  earliest  parting  past. 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought,  25 

One  purpose  hold  where’er  they  fare, — 

0  bounding  breeze,  0  rushing  seas  I 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there. 

3.  Outline  a  scheme  of  a  first  lesson  on  Mood  in  Form  I,  using 
as  your  illustrations  the  verbs  in  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : 

(1)  He  has  gone  to  see  his  friend ;  (2)  He  would  not  go  ; 
(3)  What  should  it  be,  but  this?  (4)  Tell  me  not  sweet,  I  am 
unkind ;  (5)  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved  I  not 
honor  more ;  (6)  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? 

4.  Explain  how  you  would  teach  Spelling  in  Form  I,  giving 
the  reason  for  each  step  in  the  process. 


(6<Iuta(ion  §e^artm^nt,  ©ntario. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  IN  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


1.  Discuss  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  between  the 
objects  of  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  classics  and  the  teaching 
of  French  and  German. 

What  special  differences  of  method  are,  as  a  consequence 
of  these  differences,  necessary  in  the  teaching  of  French  and 
German? 

2.  State,  with  reasons,  which  French  and  which  German  in¬ 
troductory  book  you  prefer,  of  those  authorized  for  use  in  the 
High  Schools. 

Explain,  in  full  detail,  how  you  would  use  the  books  you 
prefer,  indicating  any  modifications  you  would  make  of  their 
plans. 

3.  State,  with  reasons,  at  what  stage  in  the  pupil’s  progress 
you  would  introduce  an  author. 

Write  notes  for  a  first  lesson  on  an  author,  using  each  of 
the  following  as  a  text : 

(1)  Einem  reichen  Manne  dem  ward  seine  Frau  krank,  und 
als  sie  fiihlte,  dass  ihr  Ende  herankam,  rief  sie  ihr  einziges 
Tochterlein  zu  sich  ans  Bett  und  sprach;  “Liebes  Kind,  bleib’ 
fromm  und  gut,  so  wird  dir  der  liebe  Gott  immer  beistehen,  und 
ich  will  vom  Himmel  auf  dich  herabblicken  und  will  um  dich 
sein.”  Darauf  tat  sie  die  Augen  zu  und  verschied.  Das  Mad- 
chen  gieng  jeden  Tag  hinaus  zu  dem  Grabe  der  Mutter  und 
weinte  und  blieb  fromm  und  gut.  Als  der  Winter  kam,  deckte 
der  Schnee  ein  weisses  Tiichlein  auf  das  Grab,  und  als  die  Sonne 
im  Friihjahr  es  wieder  herabgezogen  hatte,  nahm  sich  der  Mann 
eine  andere  Frau. 

(2)  Un  renard  affame  aperqut  une  poule  qui  ramassait  des  vers 
au  pied  d’un  arbre  :  il  allait  se  jeter  sur  elle,  quand  il  entendit  le 
bruit  d’un  tambour  suspendu  k  I’arbre,  et  que  les  branches,  agi- 

(OVEK.) 


etes  par  la  violence  du  vent,  faisaient  mouvoir.  “  Oh  !  oh  !”  dit 
maitre  renard,  levant  la  tete,  “  etes-vous  la !  ”  Je  suis  a  vous 
tout  k  Theure.  Qui  que  vous  soyez,  par  le  bruit  que  vous  faites, 
vous  devez  avoir  plus  de  chair  qu’une  poule ;  c’est  un  repas  tres- 
ordinaire ;  j’en  ai  tant  mange  que  j’en  suis  degout4  depuis  long- 
temps  ;  vous  me  dedommagerez  des  mauvais  repas  que  j’ai  faits ; 
je  vous  trouve  tres  a  propos.” 

4.  “  As  a  leading  general  principle,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
genius  of  the  French  language  requires  the  accent  to  be  always 
thrown  to  the  end,  to  the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  to  the  last 
word  of  a  complex  impression  or  of  a  sentence.  In  compliance 
with  this  law,  the  French  manage  differently  with  different  parts 
of  speech,  to  let  it  be  known  that  a  special  term  is  in  their 
minds  more  important  than  the  rest.” 

Outline  a  lesson  on  this  subject,  using  as  your  example  the 
sentence : 

I  arrived  yesterday  with  my  cousin  from  London. 


(SduHafion  g^jarfmenf,  ®ntario. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Examiner  H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A. 


1.  “The  mere  experimentalist  is  most  likely  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  missing  the  essential  condition  of  science  as  reasoned 
truth.”  Examine  this  statement,  illustrating  your  remarks  by 
reference  to  a  lesson  on  atmospheric  pressure. 

2.  “It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Object  Lesson  to  be  empir¬ 
ical.”  Explain  this  statement,  and  point  out  the  value  of  such  a 
lesson  from  the  science-teacher’s  point  of  view. 

3.  “  The  function  of  books  is  supplementary.”  Define  clearly 
the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  a  school  text-book  in  Science. 

4.  Give  in  detail  the  preparations  you  would  make  for  a  lesson 
on  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  explain  how  you  would  deal 
with  the  subject. 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  equivalence  in  Chemistry,  and 
state  what  preliminary  knowledge  you  would  expect  your  class  to 
have  before  taking  up  the  subject. 


(Education  gepartmpt,  (©ntario. 

DECEMBEE  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


TBAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  TN  MATHEMATICS. 

Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


’  1.  Discuss  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  Number  Pic¬ 
tures  in  first  lessons  in  Arithmetic. 

2.  Give  in  logical  order  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  teaching 
Vulgar  Fractions  ;  also  of  your  first  lesson  in  Fractions. 

3.  Teach,  by  questioning,  the  solution  of  the  following  problem  : 
I  sold  a  horse  at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.;  had  he  cost  $20  more 
there  would  have  been,  at  the  same  selling  price,  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent. :  what  did  the  horse  cost  me  ? 

4.  Give  a  lesson  on  the  resolution  of  — a6c,  shew¬ 

ing  how  the  factors  of  the  derived  forms  can  be  written  down  by 
symmetry. 

5.  Clearly  outline  a  lesson  on  the  relation  between  the  roots  of 
a  quadratic  equation. 

6.  Shew,  as  fully  as  time  permits,  how  you  would  help  the 
beginner  to  master  the  first  four  propositions  of  Euclid. 

7.  “  Mathematics,  a  type  of  the  deductive  method.”  Explain. 


fibutatmn  ®ntario 

JUNE,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan. 


Note. — The  candidate  ivill  take  any  three,  hut  not  more  than  three, 

of  the  questions. 

1.  Give  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  theories  of  education,  state  the  objects  at  which  they  re¬ 
spectively  aimed,  and  point  out  their  influence  on  the  education 
of  modern  times. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  John  Sturm’s  model,  and  shew  the 
value  of  his  services  to  education. 

3.  Briefly  describe,  with  comments,  the  theories  of  Ascham, 
Milton  and  Locke. 

4.  State  the  principal  features  of  the  Port  Royal  system,  and 
give  your  opinion  as  to  its  value. 

5.  Shew  the  relation  that  FroebeTs  work  bears  to  that  of  Pes- 
talozzi. 


fidualion  Sepriinent,  Sntaiiio. 

JUNE,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOEESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — M.  J.  Kelly,  MD.,  LL.B. 


Note. — Not  more  than  five  questions  to  he  attempted. 


1.  Discuss  briefly  the  prevalent  theories  respecting  the  origin  of 
knowledge,  distinguishing  (1)  a  sensation  from  a  perception,  (2)  a 
percept  from  a  concept. 

2.  State  (1)  the  laws  of  association  that  regulate  the  mental  current, 
(2)  other  subsidiary  influences  that  affect  it. 

3.  Indicate  the  sequence  in  the  normal  evolution  of  the  faculties 
of  the  young.  What  are  the  principles  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  memory?  Distinguish  a  ready  from  a  retentive 
memory,  and  show  how  you  would  proceed  to  insure  the  latter. 

4.  Define  the  elaborative  faculty,  and  outline  briefly  the  processes 
by  which  it  is  built  up. 

5.  The  general  problem  to  the  adequate  solution  of  which  the  true 
educator  must  and  does  address  himself  is  : — “  The  right  ruling  of  con¬ 
duct  in  all  directions  under  all  circumstances.''’  Explain  briefly. 

6.  In  education  we  should  proceed  (1)  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 
plex,  (2)  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  (3)  from  the  empirical  to  the 
rational,  (4)  “  The  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must  accord 
with  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race.”  Explain  and  illustrate. 

7.  Discuss  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  music  and  drawing  as 
factors  in  popular  education. 


Education  icpartnifiit,  ®ntaiiio. 

JUNE,  1888. 

_  m 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOEESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

METHODS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Examiner — J.  E.  White. 


Note. — All  candidates  ivill  take  1,  3,  5:  in  2  a7id  4  a  choice  is 

alloived  between  the  questio7is  marked  A  and  those  marked  B. 

1.  Shew  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  Phonic  Reading.  At  what 
stage  and  in  what  way  would  you  teach  the  names  of  the  letters  and 
their  formation  ? 

What  preparation  of  a  reading  lesson  would  you  require  from  a 
fourth  class,  and  what  should  be  the  teacher’s  preparation  ? 

2  (A)  Outline  a  course  in  Composition  for  the  several  grades  to 
Book  III  inclusive. 

Detail  your  method  of  teaching  this  subject  to  a  fourth  class. 

2.  (B)  State,  with  reasons,  the  grades  in  which  you  would  give 
Object  Lessons  on  the  following  ; — Iron,  camel,  air,  a  maple,  chalk,  a 
horse,  coal,  the  eye,  a  needle,  a  thermometer. 

Outline  lessons  on  two  of  these,  one  for  a  junior  class  and  one  for 
a  senior. 

3.  Give,  with  reasons,  the  order  and  the  method  of  teaching  the 
parts  of  speech. 

Write  notes  of  lessons  on  two  of  the  following,  one  from  each 
section  : — (a)  Gender,  Adjective,  Predicate,  [h)  Mood,  Participles. 

4.  (A)  . 

(1)  “  Set  before  yourself,  as  the  main  object  in  teaching  History, 
the  kindling  of  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject,  rather  than  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  large  area  of  information.” — Fitch. 

Discuss  and  illustrate  the  above. 

(2)  Give  notes  of  a  Geography  lesson  on  England  on  the 
inductive  method,  for  a  fourth  class. 


[over.] 


4.  (B) 

(1)  What  work  in  Geography  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  school  life?  Estimate  the  value  of  map  draw¬ 
ing,  stating  how  you  would  teach  it. 

(2)  Outline  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  following  : — Oliver  Cromwell, 
Character  of  the  Tudors,  Kebellion  of  1837. 

5.  Detail  your  method  of  teaching  Literature  to  a  fourth  book 
class,  stating  what  value  you  attach  to  derivation,  paraphrasing,  ex¬ 
planation  of  rhetorical  figures. 

Give  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  questions  based  on  the 
following  selection,  that  you  would  put  to  such  a  class  : 

LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT. 

Lead  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene,— one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on  : 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 
Tjead  Thou  me  on  I 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears. 

Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
.  Will  lead  me  on 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone. 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 


(Sbiuation  gi^jDartmcnt, 


JUNE,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Examiner — W.  H.  Ballaed,  M.A. 


Note. — Only  five  questions  are  to  he  attempted;  three  in  section  I 

and  ttvo  in  section  II. 

I. 

1.  Describe  fully  the  process  by  which  you  would  elicit  from  a 
class  the  ordinary  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  such  expressions 
as  f  of  Y,  assuming  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  the  least  knowledge 
of  fractions  that  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  this  result. 

How  soon  in  the  child’s  school  life  might  this  be  done  ? 

2.  What  is  involved  in  knowing  a  number? 

Give  full  directions  for  teaching  the  number  six. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  your  method  of  teaching  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

(1)  To  find  the  number  of  yards  of  carpet,  of  given  width, 
required  to  cover  a  floor  of  given  dimensions ; 

(2)  To  find  one  dimension  of  a  rectangular  solid  when  the 
other  two  dimensions  and  the  volume  are  given. 

4.  Give  the  different  steps  in  the  process  by  which  you  would 
develop  Horner’s  method  of  synthetic  division  in  Algebra  from 
the  ordinary  method. 

H. 

5.  What  constitutes  a  good  method  of  teaching?  Illustrate 
your  remarks  by  reference  to  the  proper  method  of  teaching  a 
lesson  on  the  common  pump. 

6.  Give  a  clear  exposition  of  the  relative  functions  of  the 
teacher  and  the  learner  in  the  process  of  science  teaching. 

7.  How  would  you  teach: 

(1)  The  Flower,  to  a  class  in  the  Second  Header  ? 

(2)  Heat :  Conduction  and  Kadiation,  to  a  class  in  the  Third 

Header? 


(gbuciitiou  ©ntitrio, 

JUNE,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PKOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 


Note. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  answered,  but  of  these  the 

2nd,  3rd  and  4th  must  be  three, 

1.  “  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Psychology  will  greatly  aid 
the  teacher  in  securing  good  school  management.” 

Discuss  this  statement  fully. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  “discipline  of  consequences”  and 
speak  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  training  of  children. 

ft 

3.  “  The  ultimate  object  of  all  discipline  should  be  tlie  formation  of 
character.” 

Discuss  the  above  statement  and  show  how  this  result  can  be  at¬ 
tained. 

4.  Speak  of  School  Organization  under  the  following  headings  : 

School-room  and  appliances. 

Classification, 

Division  of  time  and  labor. 

5.  (a)  Discuss  the  following  : — 

“  The  object  of  questioning  is 

To  discover  the  pupil’s  knowledge, 

To  fix  knowledge. 

To  extend  knowledge. 

To  arouse  interest  and  secure  attention.” 

(b)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  method  of  questioning? 

(over.) 


6.  Show  how  school  management  will  be  affected  by  the  following 
qualities  in  the  teacher  : 

Self-control, 

cheerfulness, 

order, 

quietness, 

promptness, 

energy, 

impatience. 

7.  («)  Speak  of  the  motives  that  should  be  placed  before  children, 
giving  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(b)  What  motives  should  be  discouraged  ? 


(E) 


(B^uration  ifpartment,  dntaiiio. 


DECEMBER,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

HISTORY  oF~ -DUCATION. 

Examiner: — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note. — Only  four  questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Explain  what  Plato  meant  by  Music  (mousike)  in  his 
educational  system.  Give  a  brief  resume  of  Quentilian’s  theory. 
What  change  did  the  introduction  of  Christianity  make  in  the 
character  of  Greek  and  Eoman  education  ? 

2.  In  what  did  the  Eealists’  theory  differ  from  that  of  the 
Naturalists?  What  was  the  radical  defect  in  the  Humanists’ 
theory  ?  Outline  the  method  of  Montaigne. 

3.  Describe  the  system  of  the  Jesuits,  and  indicate  the  causes 
to  which  it  is  said  they  owed  their  success. 

4.  State  the  leading  general  principles  to  be  found  in  “Emile.” 
Name  the  School  to  which  Eousseau  belonged  and  point  out  the 
prevailing  fallacy  of  his  theory. 

5.  Why  is  Kant  said  to  belong  to  the  Metaphysical  School  of 
educationists  ?  Mention  the  method  of  teaching  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  comment  on  its  worth. 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Kindergarten,  concluding  with  your  opinion  as  to  its  value  in 
the  educational  system. 


0 


(Bdutation  Sc^artmenf,  ®ntaric. 


DECEMBER,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 


Note. — Only  5  questions  are  to  he  answered,  hut  the  2nd  and 

5th  must  he  taken. 


Values. 


20  1.  State  fully  what  is  included  in  School  Organization. 

35  2.  Give,  with  reasons,  your  ideas  of  classification  and 

distribution  of  time  for  an  ungraded  school  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  headings  : 

{a)  Methods  of  classification, 

(6)  Size  of  classes, 

(c)  Number  of  classes, 

{d)  Number  of  recitations  by  senior  and  junior  classes, 
(e)  Length  of  recitations  by  “  “  “  “ 


20 


3.  {a)  What  are  the  conditions  upon  which  voluntary 
attention  depends  ? 

(h)  How  would  you  endeavor  to  secure  these  con¬ 
ditions  ? 


20 


4.  What  would  you  do  to  correct  the  following  defects 
in  your  pupils : 

Tardiness,  Truancy,  Idleness,  Falsehood,  Copying, 
Lack  of  Interest,  Wilful  Eesistance  to  Authority  ? 


30  5.  Discuss  Discipline  under  the  following  headings : 

(a)  motives  to  be  cultivated, 

(h)  as  a  corrective  measure, 

(c)  as  a  preventive  “ 

(d)  as  a  means  of  developing  mental  and  moral 

strength  in  pupils. 

20  6.  Write  notes  on  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation 

of  school-rooms. 


®bnratijon  ^^jDartmcnt,  Ontario 


DECEMBEE,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

METHODS  IN  ENGLISH. 

_ 

Examiner — J.  F.  White. 


Note — •^Four  questions  a  full  paper,  of  which  1  and  6  must  he 

two. 

1.  (a)  How  would  you  drill  a  class  in  the  Phonic  System  on 
the  words  Jack,  rack,  pack,  hack ;  and  in  what  order  would  you 
use  the  book,  the  chart,  the  slate  and  the  black-board  ? 

(6)  Give  your  method  of  teaching  Heading  to  a  fourth  book 
class,  having  special  reference  to  emphasis,  pause,  and  inflection  ? 

2.  (a)  How  do  you  teach  Spelling  and  Pronunciation  in  the 
different  grades  ?  What  value  do  you  attach  to  rules  in  this  re¬ 
gard  ? 

(h)  Detail  your  plan  of  teaching  Composition  to  pupils  in 
the  third  class, 

3.  {a)  Give  teaching  notes  of  a  Language  Lesson  on  ‘  a  book  ’ 
to  a  class  in  the  second  reader. 

(6)  In  what  respects  are  the  aims  of  Language  and  Object 
Lessons  the  same,  and  in  what  are  they  different  ?  Illustrate  by 
giving  heads  of  an  Object  Lesson  on  ‘a  book’. 

4.  (a)  Explain  how  you  would  teach  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  difi*erent  kinds  of  dependent  clauses. 

(6)  Outline  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  following  subjects,  stating 
for  what  class  it  is  suitable :  — Case,  Comparison  of  Adjectives, 
Voice,  Kelative  Pronouns. 

(over.) 


5.  (a)  What  method  would  you  follow  “  to  make  History  stim¬ 
ulating  to  the  imagination,  and  suggestive  to  the  thought  of  the 
scholar  ?”  What  is  the  danger  in  following  such  a  method  ex¬ 
clusively  ? 

(h)  Give  teaching  notes  of  a  lesson  on  “  Climate,”  suitable  for 
a  fourth  class. 

6.  (a)  Make  a  list  of  six  books  that  you  would  recommend  to  a 
third  class  as  good  supplementary  reading. 

(6)  Detail  your  method  of  teaching  the  Literature  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  “King  Eichard  and  the  Nubian,”  giving 
specimens  of  questions  intended  to  bring  out  the  different  import¬ 
ant  features  of  the  lesson ; 

“  Dance,  marabout,”  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts —  “  dance,  or  we  will 
scourge  thee  with  our  bowstrings,  till  thou  spin  as  never  top  did 
under  schoolboy’s  lash.”  Thus  shouted  the  reckless  warders,  as 
much  delighted  at  having  a  subject  to  tease,  as  a  child  when  he 
catches  a  butterfly,  or  a  schoolboy  upon  discovering  a  bird’s  nest. 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  do  their  behests,  bounded  from 
the  earth,  and  spun  his  giddy  round  before  them  with  singular 
agility,  which,  when  contrasted  with  his  slight  and  wasted  figure, 
and  diminutive  appearance,  made  him  resemble  a  withered  leaf, 
twirled  round  and  round  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winter’s  breeze. 
His  single  lock  of  hair  streamed  upwards  from  his  bald  and 
shaven  head,  as  if  some  genie  upheld  him  by  it ;  and  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  supernatural  art  were  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  wild,  whirling  dance,  in  which  scarce  the  tiptoe  of  the  per¬ 
former  was  seen  to  touch  the  ground.  Amid  the  vagaries  of  his 
performance,  he  flew  here  and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another, 
still  approaching,  however,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  tent ;  so  that  when  at  length  he  sunk  ex¬ 
hausted  on  the  earth,  after  two  or  three  bounds  still  higher  than 
those  which  he  had  yet  executed,  he  was  not  above  thirty  yards 
from  the  king’s  person. 


(gdutation  gejartnutnt,  Ontario. 


DECEMBER,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — M.  J.  Kelly,  MD.,  LL.B. 


Note. — Mot  more  than  six  questions  are  to  he  attempted.  All 

the  questions  are  of  equal  value. 

1.  Distinguish  clearly  between  (a)  Sensation  and  Perception, 
(6)  an  Individual  and  a  General  Concept. 

2.  State  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Mind  and  Matter. 

3.  State  {a)  the  order  of  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 
(6)  Discuss  the  importance  of  its  being,  and  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  it,  symmetrical. 

4.  Outline  the  process  by  which  you  would  essay  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Memory.  State  (a)  the  function  of  the  Imagination 
in  relation  thereto,  and  (h)  the  advantages  of  learning  by  rote,  in 
early  life,  choice  selections  from  the  best  writers,  in  prose  and 
verse. 

5.  How  would  you  train  and  concentrate  the  Attention  ?  Dis¬ 
cuss  the  function  of  the  Kindergarten  in  this  connection. 

6.  (a)  “  Training  is  the  object  of  true  education,  knowledge  is 
secondary.”  (6)  “  The  business  of  a  school  is  to  train,  and  school 
examinations  must  be  framed  with  a  view  to  test  the  training.” — 
Thring.  Comment  briefly  on  these  statements. 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Consciousness  ?  How  is  it 
distinguished  [a)  from  Knowledge,  (h)  from  the  “  Inner  Sense  ?” 

8.  Compare  the  inductive  and  deductive  systems  of  reasoning, 
illustrating  each  by  examples.  Deduce  from  the  comparison 
what  you  conceive  to  be  the  best  method  of  study. 


(Siuptiott  gjfpartment,  (©ntario.. 

DECEMBER,  1888. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Examiner — W.  H.  Ballaed,  M.A. 


Note. — Only  five  questions  are  to  he  attempted^  three  in  Section 

I,  and  two  in  Section  II. 

I. 

1.  State  the  true  purpose  of  Mathematical  teaching. 

Enumerate  fully  the  advantages  presented  by  a  good  method 

of  teaching  Arithmetic. 

2.  Give  an  explanation  of  Grube’s  method  of  teaching  Arith¬ 
metic. 

How  far  does  it  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  good  method  of 
teaching  ? 

3.  Outline  a  good  course  in  Arithmetic  for  the  first  two  years 
at  school,  divided  into  periods  of  six  months  each,  and  give  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  each  of  these  periods. 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  your  method  of  teaching  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

(1)  That  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  an 
isosceles  triangle  to  the  middle  point  of  the  base  bisects  the  ver¬ 
tical  angle ; 

(2)  The  “Kule  of  Signs”  in  Algebraic  Multiplication,  to 
pupils  who  know  that  {a-\-h)c=ac~\'hc. 

II. 

5.  Discuss,  under  the  following  heads,  the  reasons  for  teaching 
some  branch  of  physical  science : — 

(1)  The  utilities  of  physical  truths ; 

(2)  Their  beauty  and  intellectual  attractiveness ; 

(3)  The  disciplinal  value  of  the  inductive  process. 

(over.) 


6.  Give  a  scheme  of  a  model  lesson  on  some  subject  in  Natural 
Science,  and  show  that  it  fulfils  the  requirements  of  a  good  method 
of  science  teaching. 

7.  To  what  extent  do  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  act  as 
aids  or  hindrances  to  a  proper  method  of  science  teaching  ? 

8.  How  would  you  teach . — 

(1)  The  Fruit,  to  a  class  in  the  Second  Header  ? 

(2)  The  Seed,  to  a  class  in  the  Third  Header  ? 


(M) 


CEducafton  geprtmpt,  Ontario. 


COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


DECEMBEE  10th  &  Uth,  1888. 


EDUCATION - METHODS. 


Note.  —  Only  5  questions  are  to  he  answered^  hut  the  Zrd  and 

4:th  must  he  taken. 


Values. 


38 


1.  Show  how  you  would  explain  your  method  of 
changing  the  following  decimals  to  their  equivalent 
decimal  or  vulgar  fractions,  giving  reasons  for  the  same ; 

'45,  *45,  *45, 


2.  (a)  What  advantages  does  the  objective  method  of 
teaching  possess  ? 

(6)  Show  clearly  how  you  would  utilize  this  method 
in  teaching  number  and  simple  problems  in  Arithmetic. 


3.  {a)  How  would  you  endeavor  to  secure  prompt  word 
recognition,  distinctness  of  articulation,  the  rising  or  fall¬ 
ing  inflection,  emphasis  ? 

(b)  Explain  fully  the  methods  by  which  you  would 
seek  to  cultivate  expressive  reading. 

(c)  How  and  when  would  you  begin  the  teaching  of 
phonics  ? 


4.  Show  how  you  would  teach  any  three  of  the  follow- 
ing : 

Case,  Infinitive  Mood,  Agreement  of  the  Verb  with 
its  Subject,  Transitive  Verb  in  the  Active  Voice, 
Apposition,  Adverbial  Clause. 


(over.) 


Values. 


38  5.  (a)  What  preparatory  work  should  be  done  in  the 

teaching  of  History  before  the  subject  is  regularly  taken 
from  the  text-book  ? 

(b)  Teach,  as  to  a  Fourth  Class,  a  lesson  on  the 
Physical  Geography  of  Ontario  by  the  inductive  method. 

38  6.  Give  teaching  notes  of  a  Literature  Lesson  on  the 

following : 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 

A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send ; 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had — a  tear. 

He  gained  from  Heaven  (’twas  all  he  wished)— 
a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


Cilutatioii  ^feartnunt,  #ntario. 


COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 
DECEMBER  10th  &  11th,  1888. 

THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


Value  100. 

Note — Not  more  than  five  questions  are  to  he  answered. 

Questions  of  equal  value, 

1.  “The  interested  attention  of  each  pupil  during  the  entire 
recitation  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  teaching.” 

By  what  means  would  you  endeavor  to  secure  and  retain 
this  attention  ? 

2.  “  The  child  is  incapable  of  abstract  study ;  ideas  are  develop¬ 
ed  through  action.” 

Explain  clearly  and  illustrate  the  application  in  regard  to 
primary  work  in  Beading,  Arithmetic  and  Geography. 

3.  Write  briefly  on  (a)  length  of  recitations ;  (6)  amount  and 
character  of  home  work;  (c)  treatment  of  slothful  pupils  ;  (d) 
principles  of  school  classification. 

4.  “  The  chief  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  train  pupils  to  right 
habits  of  study.” 

Discuss  this  statement.  What  rules  for  study  would  you 
give  your  pupils  ? 

5.  State  the  general  principles  by  which  you  would  be  guided 
in  questioning  your  class.  What  forms  of  questions  are  to  be 
avoided  and  why  ? 

6.  Discuss  school  punishments,  stating  what  forms  are  inju¬ 
dicious. 


(fftruration  geijartimatt,  ®nteri0. 
COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 
DECEMBER  10th  &  11th,  1888. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


Value  50. 

Note. — Only  four  questions  are  to  he  answered.  Questions  of 

equal  value. 

1.  Describe  {a)  the  process  of  digestion,  (6)  the  changes  effected 
in  the  food  thereby,  (c)  the  agents  that  effect  the  changes. 

2.  Under  how  many  and  what  heads  may  foods  be  classified  ? 
Indicate  {a)  the  functions  of  each  kind ;  also  (h)  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  support  of  our  bodies,  and  (c)  the  modifiers  of 
the  nutrient  properties  of  food. 

3.  Indicate  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  best  methods  of  (a) 
seating,  (b)  heating,  (c)  lighting,  and  (d)  ventilating  a  school  room 
fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  an  ungraded  school  of  50  pupils. 

4.  How  is  disease  propagated  ?  Indicate  such  sanitary  observ¬ 
ances  as,  if  enforced,  would  tend  to  mitigate  or  confine  its 
ravages. 


5.  How  would  you  treat  cases  of  the  following :  — (c«-)  Fainting, 
(b)  Drowning,  (c)  Sunstroke,  (d)  Incised  Wounds. 


(Idutation  Separtmfiit,  ®ntaiiio. 


COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 
DECEMBER  10th  &  11th,  18S8. 

SCHOOL  LAW  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Value  50. 

Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  Give  in  full  the  requirements  of  the  Regulations  with 
reference  to; 

(a)  The  attendance  of  registered  pupils, 

\h)  A.  pupil  absenting  himself  from  school, 

(c)  The  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  school  or  division  to 

another, 

(d)  The  suspension  of  a  pupil, 

(e)  Appeal  against  suspension, 

(/)  The  expulsion  of  a  pupil, 

(g)  A  pupil  affected  with  a  contagious  disease, 

{h)  A  pupil  absenting  himself  from  an  examination, 

{i)  Injury  of  school  property  by  a  pupil. 

2,  Name  the  duties  of  Teachers  under  the  following  headings : 
(a)  Authority  of  the  Principal  in  a  graded  school, 

*(5)  Care  of  school-room  and  grounds, 

(c)  Text-books, 

{d)  Promotion  of  pupils, 

(e)  Exercise  of  discipline, 

(/)  Employing  a  school-janitor. 

(^)  Returns  to  Inspector, 

{h)  Teachers’  Institutes, 

(i)  Receiving  presents  from  pupils. 


> 


>  • 


tfltutation  #ntarto. 


JUNE,  1888. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  ASSISTANTS. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONS. 


Saturday,  June  SOth, 

9  to  12 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  Occupations. 

2.  Write  out  an  exercise  in  Folding,  as  you  would  give  it  to 
children  five  years  of  age.  Use  the  life-forms  in  the  second  series 
(table-cloth)  as  basis  for  the  exercise. 

3.  Write  out  the  eight  rules  for  Teachers  Drawing,  and  apply 
them  by  drawing  the  School  of  Eight  Angles. 

4.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  different  schools  of  slanting  lines 
and  draw  a  Form  of  Beauty  limited  to  these  lines. 


(Bditcatiott  ffnartmfnt,  ©ntap. 

JUNE,  1888. 

EXAMINATION  FOB  KINDEEGABTEN  ASSISTANTS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONS. 


Saturday^  June  80th, 

1.80  to  4. 

Note. — A  choice  is  allowed  between  4  and  5. 

1.  Draw  a  figure  containing  all  the  mathematical  planes  used 
in  the  Kindergarten. 

2.  Write  out  an  exercise  in  Pease- Work,  showing  how  you 
would  lead  children  to  construct  the  outline  of  a  cube  and  trans¬ 
form  it  to  a  form  of  life. 

3.  Give  your  view  of  the  object  of  the  Kindergarten  Songs  and 
Games. 

4.  Write  out  a  conversation  for  the  luncheon. 

5.  Write  out  a  conversation  for  the  Picture-Serving. 


(Kdiication  Pfpartmfiit,  <©ntai[io. 

JUNE,  1888. 

EXAMINATION  FOE  KINDEKGARTEN  DIRECTORS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONS. 


Saturday  ^  June  30th  ^ 

1.30  to  4. 

1.  Explain  the  following  statements  : 

“The  Gifts  move  from  without,  in,  the  Occupations  from 
within,  out. 

“  The  Gifts  are  Analytic,  the  Occupations  Synthetic.” 

2.  Write  out  a  conversation  for  an  exercise  in  Picture-Serving 
Subjects : 

(а)  An  animal. 

(б)  A  flower. 

3.  State  the  object  of  the  Pease-Work.  Define  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  solids  required  to  be  made  in  the  Teacher’s  work.  Write  out 
an  exercise  for  children,  showing  how  you  would  lead  them  to 
construct  an  object  (life-form)  into  which  not  less  than  three  dif¬ 
ferent  mathematical  forms  enter. 

4.  Explain  the  theory  of  the  Kindergarten  Drawing.  Develop 
a  sequence  of  figures  by  modifications  of  the  arrangement  of  four 
trapeziums  combined  into  a  figure. 

5.  Give  an  exercise  with  slats,  suitable  for  an  advanced  class ; 
using  the  Second  School  of  Slat  Work  (beginning  with  three- 
pointed  star)  as  basis. 


€butation  gfuartmcnt,  #ntartD. 


JUNE,  1888. 


EXAMINATION  FOB  KINDERGARTEN  ASSISTANTS. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  GIFTS. 


Friday,  June  29th, 

9  to  12 

1.  Name  the  universal  properties  of  all  objects.  What  use  is 
made  of  them  in  the  Kindergarten  ? 

2.  Write  out  a  Ball  exercise  as  you  would  give  it  to  children 
four  years  of  age.  Analyze  this  exercise  and  give  reasons  for 
each  step. 

3.  Draw  the  Forms  of  Beauty;  4th  Gift. 

4.  Class  the  trapezoidal  prism  with  the  different  mathematical 
solids  to  which  it  belongs.  Define  each  class. 


®dutation  icgitrlment,  (©ntanio. 

JUNE,  1888. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  ASSISTANTS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  GIFTS. 

Friday^  June  29th ^ 

1,30  to  4. 

1.  Explain  the  Building  gifts. 

2.  Draw  the  Forms  of  Beauty  (square  basis)  1st  Sequence,  5th 
Gift. 

3.  Suggest  numerical  exercises  that  may  be  given  with  5th 
Gift. 

4.  Invent  and  draw  five  life-forms,  using  respectively  in  the 
construction  4,  8,  16,  32,  and  64  right  isosceles  triangles. 


(Bdttcafton  icgartment,  ©ntatiio. 

JUNE,  1888. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  DIRECTORS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  GIFTS. 


Friday^  June  29th ^ 

1.80  to  4. 

Note — All  candidates  will  take  8,  4,  5.  A  choice  is  allowed  be¬ 
tween  1  and  2. 

1.  Why  was  the  Ball  given  first  in  the  series  of  Gifts  ? 

2.  Compare  the  use  of  the  3rd  Gift  with  those  preceding  and 
succeeding,  and  give  reasons. 

3.  Write  out  two  original  exercises  with  sticks;  one  for  child¬ 
ren  five,  and  one  for  children  six  years  of  age. 

4.  Explain  the  following  point  in  the  analysis  of  5th  Gift. 

“  Corresponding  with  the  child’s  increasing  power  of  analysis? 
the  5th  Gift  offers  increasing  complexity ;  corresponding  with  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  creation,  the  5th  Gift  offers  less  definitely 
suggestive  material ;  corresponding  to  the  developing  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  child  the  5th  Gift  realizes  a  higher  unity  through  a 
greater  variety.” 

5.  Draw  the  first  sequence  (long  parallellopiped)  forms  of 
knowledge,  5th  Gift. 


fiburation  gjjiartmtnt,  #ntarifl. 


JUNE,  1888. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  DIRECTORS. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FROEBEL’S  SYSTEM. 


Friday,  June  29th, 

9  to  12 

Mote. — All  candidates  will  take  1,  8,  4.  A  choice  is  allowed  be¬ 
tween  2  and  5. 

1.  Explain  the  theory  of  human  life  from*  which  Froebel’s  Sys¬ 
tem  derives  its  force.  Give  illustrations  to  prove  this  a  universal 
principle. 

2.  To  what  power  in  the  child  does  the  Kindergarten  especial¬ 
ly  appeal  ?  Explain  this  power  as  an  inclusive  energy,  and  show 
the  different  means  employed  by  which  it  is  progressively  called 
into  action. 

8.  Compare  rroebel’s  principle  of  “productive  activity”  with 
the  technical  principle  as  illustrated  in  the  different  schemes 
of  industrial  education. 

4.  Name  the  general  order  of  succession  in  the  process  by 
which  mind  rises  to  thinking;  find  a  parallel  to  each  step  of  the 
process  in  the  general  method  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  illustrate 
by  a  practical  example. 

5.  In  what  manner  do  FrobeFs  pedagogical  works  differ  from 
other  works  of  the  same  class  ?  Arising  from  this  difference  how 
do  they  become  more  valuable  as  a  guide  and  stimulant  to 
teachers  ? 


(Sirntation  gtjjarfimnt,  #Ktarto. 


JUNE,  1888. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  DIRECTORS. 


MUTTER  UND  KOSER-LEIDER. 


Saturday,  June  80th, 

9  to  12 

Note — A  choice  is  alloived  between  8  and  4. 

1.  Troebel  said  “I  have  in  this  book  (Mutter  und  Koser- 
Leider)  laid  down  the  fundamental  ideas  of  my  educational 
theory.” 

Give  the  grounds  for  this  statement. 

2.  Connect  the  Finger-songs,  “  What’s  This,”  and  “  Thumb,  I 
say  “  One  ”  to  you  ”  with  the  song  of  “  The  Target.”  Find  in 
them  the  first  conditions  of  mental  activity ;  show  in  these  con¬ 
ditions  a  parallelism  to  the  early  stages  of  race  development,  and 
trace  their  subsequent  advance  in  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten. 

3.  Explain  the  song  “  Children  on  the  Tower,”  and  show  other 
forms  of  the  application  of  its  leading  principle. 

4.  Explain  the  song  “Little  Brothers  and  Sisters”  and  in  this 
connection  discuss  the  subject  of  Gesture,  as  employed  in  the 
Kindergarten  songs  and  games. 


(Bducalton  i«partment,  ©ntario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTBANCE. 

LITE^TURE. 


Examiners : 


John  Seath,  B.A. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


Note. — Candidates  will  take  either  I  or  II  and  either  III  or 
IV.  All  candidates  will  take  V,  A  maximum  of  5  marks 
may  he  added  for  Tieatness. 


Values. 


I. 

Down  stept  Lord  Konald  from  his  tower : 

“0  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth! 

Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth?" 

“  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid,  5 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are : 

I  am  a  beggar  born,”  she  said, 

And  not  the  Lady  Clare.” 

“  Play  me  no  tricks,”  said  Lord  Konald, 

“  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed,  10 

“  Play  me  no  tricks,”  said  Lord  Konald, 

“  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read.” 

0,  and  proudly  stood  she  up ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail: 

She  looked  into  Lord  Konald’ s  eyes,  15 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse’s  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn : 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood  : 

If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

“  And  I,”  said  he,  “the  next  in  blood —  20 


3 

12 


“If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born. 

And  I,”  said  he,  “the  lawful  heir. 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn, 

And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare.” 

1 .  State  briefly  how  the  foregoing  stanzas  are  connected  in 
meaning  with  those  that  precede  them. 

2.  Why  is  the  title  of  the  poem  “Lady  Clare”  and  not 
“Lord  Konald”? 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  parts. 

( OVER,) 


Values. 


3x4  4.  fvoudly  stood  she  up!  What  had  been  her  attitude  before 

—  12  this?  Account  for  it,  and  explain  why  she  now  stood  proudly 
up.  What  feelings  should  be  expressed  in  reading  the  second 
stanza  and  the  fourth  ? 


3  +  3 
3 

2X3 
=  6 

3 


5.  Why  might  “her  heart  within  her”  have  failed?  Why 
did  she  look  “into  Lord  Eonald’s  eyes”? 

6.  At  what  did  Lord  Eonald  laugh  “a  laugh  of  merry 
scorn  ”? 

Supply  the  words  left  out  in  1.  20.  Give  the  emphatic 
words  in  11.  19  and  20,  and  state  why  they  are  emphatic. 

7.  Why  is  “  will  ”  used  in  1.  23  and  “  shall”  in  1.  24  ? 

8.  What  in  Lady  Clare’s  conduct  shows  her  noble  char^ 
acter  ? 


II. 

Sweet  friends  I  What  the  women  lave, 

For  its  last  hed  of  the  grave, 

Is  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a  cage,  from  which  at  last,  b 

Like  a  hawk,  my  soul  hath  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 
Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars.  10 

Loving  friends  I  be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye  j 
What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear, 

’Tis  an  empty  sea-shell — one  1 5 

Out  of  which  the  pearl  has  gone  ; 

The  shell  is  broken — it  lies  there  ; 

The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul,  is  here, 

Tis  an  earthen  jar,  whose  lid 

Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid  20 

That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 

A  mind  that  loved  Him  j  let  it  lie  I 
Let  the  shard  be  earth’s  once  more. 

Since  the  gold  shines  in  His  store ! 

Allah  glorious  I  Allah  good !  25 

Now  Thy  world  is  understood ; 

Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends! 

Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends. 

While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead. 

In  unbroken  bliss,  instead,  30 

Lives  and  loves  you  j  lost,  ’tis  true, 

By  such  light  as  shines  for  you  j 
But  in  the  light  ye  cannot  see 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity — 

In  enlarging  paradise,  35 

Lives  the  life  that  never  dies. 


Values. 


3 

3 

3 

12 

3x4 
=  12 

6 

3X3 
=  9 

3  +  3 


1.  State  and  explain  the  title  of  the  poem  to  which  this 
extract  belongs. 

2.  How  is  the  extract  connected  in  meaning  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  context  ? 

3.  What  parts  of  the  funeral  preparations  are  mentioned 
above  ? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  parts. 

5.  By  what,  in  11.  1-10,  does  the  poet  represent  the  dead 
body;  and  by  what,  the  soul?  State,  with  reasons,  why 
“hut  ”,  1.  3,  is  a  better  word  here  than  “house”,  and  why 
the  poet  speaks  of  the  plume  of  the  falcon. 

6.  Show,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  propriety  of  representing 
the  dead  body  as  “an  empty  sea- shell ”  and  as  a  “  shard”. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  “such  light  as  shines  for  you” 
and  by  “the  light  ye  cannot  see”?  What  would  the 
speaker’s  friends  know  if  they  saw  the  latter  light? 

8.  What  feelings  should  be  expressed  in  reading  this  ex¬ 
tract  ?  Show  that  in  reading  this  extract  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  special  attention  to  emphasis. 


III. 


3 
15 

5 

5 

4 


The  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  are  as  much  the  creatures  of  cli¬ 
mate  as  are  those  of  the  dry  land ;  for  the  same  Almighty  Hand 
which  decked  the  lily,  and  cares  for  the  sparrow,  fashioned  also 
the  pearl,  and  feeds  the  great  whale,  and  adapted  each  to  the 
physical  conditions  by  which  His  providence  has  surrounded  it. 

Whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea.  the  inhabitants  are  all  His  creat- 

/ 

ures,  subjects  of  His  law's,  and  agents  in  His  economy.  The  sea, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  infer,  has  its  offices  and  duties  to  per¬ 
form  ;  so,  we  may  infer,  have  its  currents ;  and  so,  too,  its  in¬ 
habitants  :  consequently,  he  who  undertakes  to  study  its  phe¬ 
nomena  must  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  waters.  He  must 
look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  that  exquisite  machinery  by  which  the 
harmonies  of  nature  are  preserved^  and  then  he  will  begin  to 
perceive  the  developments  of  order^  and  the  evidences  of  design. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph? 

2.  Give  for  each  of  the  italicized  expressions  a  meaning 
that  may  be  put  for  it  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

3.  Explain  how  “for  the  same — has  surrounded  it”  is 
connected  in  meaning  with  the  preceding  clause. 

4.  State,  in  your  own  words,  why  the  sea  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  “a  waste  of  waters”. 

6.  What  expression  has  the  author  used  elsewhere  in  the 
paragraph  for  “look  upon  it”,  and  why  has  he  not  used  this 
expression  in  the  last  sentence  ? 


Values. 


IV. 


o 

4 

12 

6 

4 

3 


The  day  broke — the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  India. 
At  sunrise  the  army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring  through  many  open¬ 
ings  of  the  camp,  began  to  move  towards  the  grove  where  the 
English  lay.  Forty  thousand  infantry,  armed  with  firelocks, 
pikes,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  covered  the  plain.  They  were 
accompanied  by  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each 
tugged  by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed  on  from 
behind  by  an  elephant.  Some  smaller  guns,  under  the  direction 
of  a  few  French  auxiliaries,  were  perhaps  more  formidable.  The 
cavalry  were  fifteen  thousand,  drawn,  not  from  the  effeminate 
population  of  Bengal,  but  from  the  bolder  race  which  inhabits 
the  northern  provinces;  and  the  practised  eye  of  Clive  could 
perceive  that  both  the  men  and  horses  were  more  powerful  than 
those  of  the  Carnatic.  The  force  which  he  had  to  oppose  to  this 
great  multitude  consisted  of  only  three  thousand  men.  But  of 
these  nearly  a  thousand  were  English ;  and  all  were  lead  by 
English  officers,  and  trained  in  the  English  discipline.  Con^ 
spicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  little  army  were  the  men  of  the 
39th  Eegiment,  which  still  bears  on  its  colors  amidst  many  hon¬ 
orable  additions  won  under  Wellington  in  Spain  and  Gascony, 
the  name  of  Plassey,  and  the  proud  motto,  Primus  in  Indis. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  ? 

2.  What  sentences  in  the  paragraph  describe  the  army  of 
the  Nabob,  and  what  sentences  describe  that  of  Clive  ? 

3.  Give  for  each  of  the  italicized  expressions  a  meaning 
that  may  be  put  for  it  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

4.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  “sunrise”  and  “daybreak,” 
“tugged”  and  “drawn”,  and  “ordnance”  and  “guns”. 

5.  In  what  other  order  might  the  parts  of  the  first  and  the 
last  sentence  be  arranged,  and  why  has  the  author  preferred 
the  order  above  ? 

6.  Why  has  the  author  repeated  the  word  “English”  in 
the  sentence  before  the  last  ? 


7 

7 


V. 

Quote 

(1)  the  lines  on  Love  of  one’s  Native  Country  or  those 
on  True  Worth;  and 

(2)  the  description  of  the  thunder  storm  in  “  The  Face 
against  the  Pane”  or  the  Merman’s  description  of  his  visit  to 
the  “  little  gray  church  on  the  hill.” 


®ilunition  lepartwcnt,  (Sntaric, 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


T.  .  f  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
Lxarmners \ <  ttt  tt  tit  a 

\  W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 


Note. — Not  more  than  six  questions  are  to  he  attempted,  and  oj 
these  1,  2,  and  7  must  be  three,  A  maximum  of  Jive  marks  may 
he  added  for  neatness. 


Values. 


9 

14 

11 


1.  “The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained, 

The  aged  minstrel  audience  gained. 

But  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state 
Where  she  with  all  her  ladies  sate. 

Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied  : 

For,  when  to  tune  the  harp  he  tried. 

His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please. 

And  scenes  long  past  of  joy  and  pain 
Came  wildering  o’er  his  aged  brain — 

He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain.” 

(a)  Point  out  and  classify  the  modifying  phrases  in  this 
passage. 

(h)  Classify  and  state  the  relation  of  the  subordinate 
clauses. 

(c)  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 


15 


2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  number,  gender, 
case,  passive  voice  (or,  passive  conjugation),  old  (or, 
strong)  conjugation.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples 
from  the  passage  in  1. 


12 


3.  Select,  from  the  passage,  four  words,  each  of  which 
may  be  used  as  more  than  one  part  of  speech.  Form  sen¬ 
tences  in  illustration,  and  name  the  part  of  speech  in  each 
case.  (over.) 


Values. 


12 


12 


12 


15 


4.  Name  the  qualities  indicated  by  the  following  ad¬ 
jectives.: — humble,  uneven,  stupid,  cleanly,  royal,  stingy, 
strong,  rapid,  abundant,  busy,  intrepid,  deceptive. 

5.  Form  words  from  each  of  the  following  to  indicate 
{a)  an  agent  or  doer,  (6)  the  result  of  the  action  implied 
by  the  verb: — jump,  act,  reside,  deposit,  worship,  tran¬ 
scribe,  strike,  destroy. 

6.  Write  out  in  full  the  various  forms  of  the  present 
tense  (active)  of  the  verb  %ued,  and  explain  the  difference 
in  meaning  of  these  forms. 

7.  Ee-write  five  of  the  following  sentences,  making 
such  corrections  as  you  think  necessary : — 

(a)  He  that  promises  too  much  do  not  trust. 

(b)  Who  wrote  Jacks  the  giants-killers  exploits? 

(c)  John  as  well  as  his  brother  were  clerks  in  the  shop. 

(di)  The  richer  of  the  three  brothers  is  the  less  generous. 

(e)  He  is  so  thorough  conceited  that  he  don’t  care  for 

nobody’s  opinion. 

(/)  I  will  ask  my  mother  if  I  can  go  and  play. 

{g)  Looking  out  of  the  window  a  cat  was  seen  going  to 
catch  a  sparrow  on  the  lawn. 


(G) 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


COMPOSITION. 


Examiners 


|J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.  A. 

'  ( W.  H.  Ballard,  M.  A. 


Note. — Only  six  questions  are  to  he  attempted^  and  oj  these  2,  5, 
and  6  must  he  four.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  he  added 
for  neatness. 


Values. 


6 

10 


8 


1.  Contract  each  of  the  following  passages  into  a  sen¬ 
tence  : 

(a)  In  the  middle  of  this  shining  mass  appeared  two 
eyes.  The  eyes  were  fixed  on  Gilliott.  He  recognized 
the  devil-fish. 

{h)  At  about  fifteen  paces  the  vaulted  roof  ended 
over-head.  He  had  penetrated  beyond  the  blind  passage. 
There  was  here  more  space  and  consequently  more  day¬ 
light.  His  vision  became  clearer.  He  saw  before  his 
eyes  another  vaulted  roof,  and  at  the  farther  end  an  altar¬ 
like  stone. 

(c)  The  space  was  only  twenty  feet  square.  The 
air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed.  It  was  the  summer 
solstice.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-six. 


4 

4 

4 


2,  Arrange  the  words  of  the  following  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible  without  changing  the  sense : — 

{a)  “  What’s  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ?” 

(h)  “The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun.” 

(c)  “Happy  is  the  man  whose  good  intentions  have 
borne  fruit  in  deeds,  and  whose  evil  thoughts  have  per¬ 
ished  in  the  blossom.”  (over.) 


Values. 


18 


18 


10 


18 


18 


3.  Change  the  following  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect 
form  of  narration : — 

‘‘  Child,  will  you  tell  me  how  to  help  it,”  said  the 
mother,  taking  hold  of  her  daughter’s  hand  ?  “  I  do 

not  give  myself  these  dreams,  I  cannot  prevent  their 
making  me  feverish.  I  was  as  well  yesterday  as  I  could 
be ;  I  went  to  bed  quite  comfortable,  in  good  spirits ;  I 
do  not  know  that  I  had  thought  of  your  poor  brother 
even  once  during  the  day  ;  and  yet  the  dream  came. 
How  can  I  help  these  things,  I  ask?” 

4.  Paraphrase  the  following,  substituting,  where  you 
can,  the  passive  form  for  the  active  form,  contracting 
each  of  the  italicized  clauses  into  a  word  or  a  phrase, 
and  expanding  each  italicized  phrase  into  a  clause: 

“  The  day  broke — the  day  ichich  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  India.  At  sunrise  the  army  of  the  Nabob,  pour¬ 
ing  through  many  openings  of  the  camp,  began  to  move 
towards  the  grove  uliere  the  English  lay.  Forty  thousand 
infantry,  armed  ivith  fire-locks,  swords,  hows  and  arrows, 
covered  the  plain.  They  were  accompanied  by  fifty 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each  tugged  by  a 
long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed  on  from  be¬ 
hind  by  an  elephant.” 

5.  Correct  the  following,  where  necessary,  giving 
reasons :  — 

(a)  The  army  marched  farther  than  from  Hamilton 
to  Toronto. . 

(h)  The  men  ascended  up  an  exceeding  high  moun¬ 
tain. 

(c)  Fetch  me  the  book  which  you  have  in  your  hand. 

(d)  Wide-spread  ruin  has  been  caused  by  the  col¬ 

lapse  of  the  bank  among  small  depositors. 

(e)  The  members  assembled  together  to  discuss  the 

question. 

6.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  in  it  make  remarks  on 
the  following  subjects : — (a)  The  school-house,  (6)  The 
school-yard,  (c)  The  last  public  examination  you  attended, 
(c?)  Invite  your  friends  to  spend  the  vacation  with  you. 

Indicate  on  your  answer  paper  the  form  and  position 
of  the  address  on  the  envelope. 

7.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  the  substance  of  the  lesson 
entitled  Lady  Clare,  or  of  the  lesson  entitled  The  Demon 
OF  THE  Deep. 


(Kitucation  Dejjartmeat,  ©ntanio. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTBANCE. 


DICTATION. 


Examiners  ■  ^  ^ Ballaed,  M.A. 
Jixam%ner8 .  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note  for  the  Presiding  Examiner, — This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  candidates.  It  is  to  be  read  to  the  candidates  three 
times — the  first  time,  to  enable  them  to  collect  the  sense ; 
the  second  time,  to  enable  them  to  write  the  words;  and 
the  third,  for  review. 

A  maximum  of  b  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 
structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  presented. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several  drop¬ 
ping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching 
at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight. 
Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glit¬ 
tered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them ;  but  often,  when 
they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing 
failed  and  down  they  sank.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I 
observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  who  ran  to  and  fro 
upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors,  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 


gfpartimnt,  #ittario. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 


READING. 


Examiners : 


John  Seath,  B.A. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


In  the  examination  in  Beading,  the  local  examiners  shall 
use  one  or  more  of  the  following  passages,  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Pronunciation,  Emphasis,  Inflection,  and  Pause.  They 
shall  also  satisfy  themselves  by  an  examination  on  the  meaning 
of  the  reading  selection,  that  the  candidate  reads  intelligently  as 
well  as  intelligibly.  Twenty  lines,  at  least,  should  be  read  by 
each  candidate.  A  maximum  of  50  marks  may  be  allowed  for 
this  subject. 

The  Face  against  the  Pane,  -  -  -  pp.  74 —  76. 

Scene  from  Ivanhoe,  -  -  -  -  “  164 — 168. 

The  Forsaken  Merman,  -  -  -  -  “  298 — 302. 
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Examiners : 


W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note.  —  Only  six  questions  are  to  he  attempted,  four  of  which  are 
to  he  selected  from  those  in  English  History,  and  two  from 
those  in  Canadian  History. 

A  maodmum  of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 


Values. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


•13  1.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Cressy,  telling  (1) 

where  it  was  fought,  (2)  why  it  was  fought,  (3)  how  it 
was  won,  (4)  what  was  the  result  of  it. 

13  2.  Give  an  account  of  the  character  and  work  of  Queen 

Elizabeth. 


13 


3.  Name  the  great  writers  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
What  caused  the  wonderful  literary  activity  of  this  reign  ? 


13 


4.  Give  a  short  explanation  of  any  two  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

The  Great  Charter;  The  Wars  of  the  Eoses;  The 
Feudal  System;  The  Eeform  Bill;  The  Abolition  of 
Slavery. 


5.  Name  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  give  some  account  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 

6.  How  did  England  become  “Mistress  of  the  Sea”? 
Name  the  great  men  to  whom  England  owes  her  suprem¬ 
acy  at  sea,  and  tell  what  each  one  did  to  achieve  it. 

(over.) 


Values. 


CANADIAN  HISTORY. 

13  7.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Gen¬ 

eral  Wolfe. 

13  8.  Give  an  account  of  the  explorations  and  discoveries 

of  Marquette,  Joliet  and  La  Salle. 


13 


9.  Name  the  important  events  in  Canadian  History 
during  the  administrations  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and 
Lord  Elgin. 


13 


10.  Write  short  notes  on  any  three  of  the  following: 

Keciprocity  Treaty ; 

Clergy  Eeserves ; 

Federal  Union; 

Ashburton  Treaty; 

Eepresentation  by  Population ; 

Seigniorial  Tenure  Act. 


13 


11.  Describe  the  municipal  system  of  local  government 
in  Ontario. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


Examiners 


ARITHMETIC. 

_fM.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
(John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note — Only  6  questions  are  to  he  attempted.  5  marks  additional 

may  he  alloived  for  neatness. 

Values. 


8  1.  Prove  the  rules  for  division  (1)  of  vulgar  fractions, 

(2)  of  decimals,  using  as  examples  and  •012-f--6. 

8  2.  A  produce  merchant  exchanged  48|^  bushels  oats  at 

39f  cts.  per  bushel,  and  barrels  of  apples  at  S3.85  a 
barrel,  for  butter  at  37 J  cts.  a  pound;  how  many  pounds 
of  butter  did  he  receive  ? 


12 


12 

12 


12 


12 


12 

12 


3.  A  train  going  25  miles  an  hour  starts  at  1  o’clock 
p.m,  on  a  trip  of  280  miles ;  another  going  37  miles  an 
hour  starts  for  the  same  place  at  12  minutes  past  4 
o’clock  pm.:  when  and  where  will  the  former  be  over¬ 
taken  ? 

4.  If  in  a  certain  town  $3093.75  was  raised  from  a 
tax,  what  was  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  town  ? 

5.  By  selling  my  cloth  at  $1.26  a  yard  I  gain  11  cents 
more  than  I  lose  by  selling  it  at  $1.05  a  yard ;  what 
would  I  gain  by  selling  800  yards  at  $1.40  a  yard  ? 

6.  How  many  thousand  shingles,  18  inches  long  and  4 
inches  wide,  lying  J  to  the  weather,  are  required  to 
shingle  the  roof  of  a  building  54  feet  long,  with  rafters 
22  feet  long,  the  first  row  of  shingles  being  double  ? 

7.  A  farmer  employs  a  number  of  men  and  8  boys ;  he 
pays  the  boys  $.65  and  the  men  $1.10  per  day.  The 
amount  that  he  paid  to  all  was  as  much  as  if  each  had 
received  $.92  per  day  :  how  many  men  were  employed? 

8.  A  field,  whose  length  is  to  its  width  as  4  to  3,  con¬ 
tains  2a.  2r.  32rods ;  what  are  its  dimensions  ? 

9.  A  man  having  lost  20y  of  his  capital  is  worth  ex¬ 
actly  as  much  as  another  who  has  just  gained  15^  on  his 
capital;  the  second  man’s  capital  was  originally  $9000. 
What  was  the  first  man’s  capital  ? 
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^duration  icprtment,  (©iitario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

GEOG^PHY. 

Examiners  •  |  M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
J^xammers.  g  ^ 


Note. — Only  5  questions  are  to  he  attemptedy  of  which  5  and  6 

must  he  two,  5  marks  additional  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 

Questions  of  equal  value, 

1.  Explain  the  terms:  isthmus,  latitude,  zone,  watershed, 
plateau,  tropics,  cataract,  geyser,  crater,  tributary. 

2.  Name  and  locate  (giving  boundaries)  the  principal  British 
possessions  in  North  and  South  America,  with  their  capitals. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  Hindostan,  including  the  British  possessions 
in  Earther  India,  showing  the  principal  rivers  and  cities. 

4.  Give  the  position  of  the  following  cities  and  mention  the 
industries  for  which  each  is  noted ; — Pittsburg,  Ottawa,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  -Ottawa,  Halifax,  Hamilton,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Lyons. 

5.  Name 

(1)  the  principal  railways  in  Ontario  and  the  cities  through 

which  they  pass ; 

(2)  the  principal  canals  and  the  waters  they  connect,  giving 

the  reasons  for  their  construction. 

6.  Name  the  States  of  the  American  Union  that  are  noted  for 

(a)  Grain, 

(h)  Fruit, 

(c)  Manufactures, 

{d)  Cotton, 

{e)  Minerals. 

7.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  name  the  countries 
along  which  it  passes,  and  show  in  detail  how  the  climate  of  these 
countries  is  affected  by  it. 
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(Bdumtion  ieprtent,  ©titartio. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 


Examiners : 


WRITING. 


M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
John  Seath,  B.A. 


Values. 

12  1.  Write  the  following  stanza  once  :  ~ 

“  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 


8 


2.  Write  the  following  figures,  letters  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  letters  three  times  : — 

9,  7,  5,  1888,  ph,  tk,  lu,  r,  q,  W,  N,  Q,  C,  Z,  Y. 
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®tntcati0ix  Ontario. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


DRAWING. 


Examiners : 


\  W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 
(  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note.  —  two  questions  are  to  he  attempted. 


Values. 


13 


1.  Draw  a  common  chair  in  perspective. 


13 


2.  Draw  a  flower  pot  as  seen  when  placed  below  the 
level  of  the  eye. 


13 


3.  Give  a  drawing  (no  perspective)  of  an  antique  vase. 


13 


4.  Sketch  a  square,  each  side  about  3  inches  long,  (two 
sides  being  vertical  and  two  horizontal).  Bisect  each  of 
the  sides  and  sketch  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters. 
Bisect  each  half  of  the  left  side  of  the  square  and  also  the 
left  half  of  the  horizontal  diameter.  Through  these  three 
points  of  bisection  draw  a  semicircle.  In  the  same  way 
draw  a  semicircle  on  each  of  the  other  sides  of  the  square. 
Line  in  the  corners  of  the  square  between  the  semicircles. 
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(gdutalion  Sjuartmfnt,  (©ntario. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

LITERATURE. 


Examiners : 


fj.  E.  Hodgson,  M.  A. 
I W.  H.  Ballard,  M.  A. 


\ 


Note — A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 
Values. 


2 

2+2 


1 

2 

9. 


3 

2 

2 

2 


20 

6 

6 


I.  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay^ 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ;  5 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

"Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 

Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  ghe 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ;  10 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round. 

Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew —  15 

’Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  couid  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  even  the  story  ran — that  he  could  gauge ; 

In  arguing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 

For  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ;  20 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.  The  very  spot  25 

Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  portions  printed  in 
italics. 

2.  {a)  Give  in  your  own  words  the  sense  of  lines  7-12. 

(5)  'learned  to  trace’.  How  had  they  learned? 
'Full  well  they  laughed’.  Why  did  they  laugh  with 
'counterfeited’  glee?  Why  were  the  tidings  ' dismal’ 1 

(over.) 


3.  What  characteristics  of  the  master  are  brought  out 
in  the  first  twelve  lines  and  the  last  fourteen  lines  re¬ 
spectively  ? 

4.  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  in  lines  6,  8,  10,  12, 
18. 

5.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  ‘  village  preacher’. 


II.  Quote  one  of  the  following : — 
The  Bells  of  Shandon. 

King  Out,  Wild  Bells. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light. 


III.  He  then  took  his  aim  with  some  deliberation  and  the 
multitude  awaited  the  event  in  breathless  silence.  The  archer 
vindicated  their  opinion  of  his  shill ;  his  arrow  split  the  willow 
rod  against  which  it  was  aimed.  A  jubilee  of  acclamations 
followed;  and  even  Prince  John,  in  admiration  of  Locksley’s 
skill,  lost  his  dislike  to  his  person.  “These  twenty  nobles f 
he  said,  “which,  with  the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won,  are 
thine  own ;  we  will  make  them  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  service 
with  us  as  a  yeoman  of  our  body  guard,  and  be  near  to  our 
person.  For  never  did  so  strong  a  hand  bend  a  bow,  or  so 
true  an  eye  direct  a  shaft.” 

1.  Explain  the  italicized  portions. 

2.  Eelate  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  trial  of  skill 
referred  to  above. 

% 

3.  Why  does  Prince  John  say  ‘  our  body-guard  ’  and 
our  person  ’  rather  than  ‘  tny  body-guard  ’  and  ‘  my 
person  ’  ? 

4.  What  was  Prince  John’s  object  in  making  the  ap¬ 
parently  generous  offer  to  Locksley? 

5.  Who  was  Locksley? 

6.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  ? 


(Kducation  i^parinunt,  (©niaric 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 

ENGLISH  GRAMM AE. 


Examiners : 


John  Seath,  B.A. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


Note — All  candidates  will  take  questions  1,  2,  and  3,  and  any 
two  of  the  remaining  four.  A  maximum  of  5  marks  may 
he  allowed  for  neatness. 


V  alues. 


14  1.  Classify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words  in  the  follow¬ 

ing  extract,  as  (1)  names,  (2)  words  that  assert  (or  state), 
(3)  words  that  modify  (or  qualify),  and  (4)  words  that 
connect : 

0,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west ! 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapons  had  none. 


10 

6 

20 


2.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him ; 
He  died  with  his  face  to  you  all : 

Yet  bury  him  here  where  around  him 
You  honor  your  bravest  that  fall. 

(1)  Classify,  and  give  the  relation  of  the  clauses. 

(2)  Analyze  the  first  two  clauses. 

(3)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 


(OVER.) 


Values. 


1 


5x4=  3.  Correct,  where  necessary,  any  four  of  the  following 

20  sentences,  giving  in  each  case  the  reason  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  : 

(a)  It  wasn’t  them  that  did  it ;  it  was  I  only. 

(h)  Not  only  was  the  school-house  burnt,  but  the 
contents  too. 

(c)  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the  man  to  do 

the  work. 

(d)  Without  you  understand  the  relations  of  the 
words,  you  cant  read  good,  I  dont  think. 

(e)  He  could  easily  have  swam  across,  if  the  river 

had  been  froze. 

(/)  I  and  my  brother  ran  towards  home,  shouting 
fire,  in  our  overcoats. 


15 


4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  terms :  “phrase”, 
“mood”,  “conjugation”,  “personal  pronoun”,  “subordi¬ 
nating  conjunction”;  illustrating  by  examples  taken  from 
the  sentence  in  question  2  above. 


15 


15 


15 


5.  Name  the  different  classes  of  nouns,  and  classify  the 
words  in  the  following  list,  that  may  be  used  as  nouns : 

2?rayer~hook,  group,  piety,  pity,  sleeping,  prophetess, 
grandeur,  one,  noun,  hereafter. 

6.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  “inflection”  and 
the  grammatical  value  of  the  inflections  in  the  following : 

hand’s,  hands’,  were,  greater,  greatly,  sought,  seeks, 
seeking,  seek. 

7.  (1)  State  the  mood  and  the  tense  of  each  of  the 
verbs  in  the  following  sentences ;  and 

(2)  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  the  sentences  in 
each  of  the  two  sets  of  sentences  : 

{a)  I  found  him  ;  I  have  found  him ;  I  had  found 
him  ;  1  did  find  him. 

(h)  I  may  go  ;  May  I  go  'I ;  May  I  go  ! 


Cbufalbii  ^fgarfmtnt,  #n<ario. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

COMP^ITION. 

Examiners:  |  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
(  John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — Only  six  questions  are  to  he  attemyted^  viz.:  the  first 
two  and  any  four  of  the  rest.  A  maximum  of  five  marks 
may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 


Values. 


20  1.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  inviting  him  to  spend  the 

holidays  with  you  and  mentioning  the  kinds  of  entertain¬ 
ment  you  intend  for  him. 


20 


2.  Express  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  one  of 
the  following  lessons :  “  The  Heroine  of  Vercheres  ”, 
“King  Eichard  and  the  Nubian.” 


5X3 

15 


3.  Arrange  the  words  in  each  of  the  following,  in  as 
many  ways  as  you  can,  without  affecting  the  sense : — 

{a)  “  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Eich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne’er  unroll.” 

(h)  “Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 

And  sorrow,  guilt  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.” 

(c)  “  Immediately  over  their  heads  hung  a  woody 

precipice,  without  path  or  track  upon  its  rocky 
face.” 


5X3  = 
15 


4.  Eearrange  the  following  so  as  to  express  the  sense 
intended : — 


(a)  “  The  beaux  of  that  day  used  the  abominable  art 
of  painting  their  faces,  as  well  as  the  belles.” 

(h)  “Passengers  are  requested  to  purchase  tickets  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  cars,  at  the  Company’s  office.” 

(OVEK.) 


Values. 


(c)  “For  sale.  — A  fine  stone  cottage,  suitable  for  a 
small  family,  by  a  gentleman  about  going  to 
California,  with  five  acres  of  ground  and  a  young 
orchard  attached.” 


7+8 


5.  Change  (a)  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect  form, 
and  {h)  from  the  indirect  to  the  direct : — 

(а)  “  I  wish,”  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh, 

“  I  wish.  Trim,  I  was  asleep.” 

(б)  “The  Genius  said  that  he  should  take  his  eyes  off 

the  bridge  and  tell  him  if  he  yet  saw  anything 
he  could  not  comprehend.” 


15 


15 


6.  Combine  the  following  into  a  complex  sentence  : — 

“The  sap  stirs  early  in  the  legs  of  a  country  boy. 
It  shows  itself  in  uneasiness  in  the  toes.  These 
get  tired  of  boots.  They  want  to  come  out  and 
touch  the  soil.  The  sun  has  warmed  the  soil  a 
little.” 

7.  Change  the  following  complex  sentences  into  com¬ 
pound  ones : — 

{a)  “  This  mode  of  travelling,  which  by  Englishmen  of 
the  present  day  would  be  regarded  as  insufferably 
slow,  seemed  to  our  ancestors  wonderfully  rapid.” 

(6)  “  As  I  was  too  far  from  home  to  think  of  return¬ 
ing,  I  determined  to  go  forward.” 


15 


8.  Eewrite  the  following,  substituting  other  and  fitting 
words  for  those  printed  in  italics  : — 

“  The  natives  of  the  island  supposed  the  ships  had 
sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament,  beyond  the 
horizon,  or  had  descended  from  above  on  their 
ample  wings,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
thunder ;  and  that  these  marvellous  beings,  clad 
in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  various  colors, 
were  inhabitants  of  the  skies.” 


^truatticrn  gcjjartmcnt,  #ntarto, 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 


Examiners 


DICTATION. 


(  M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
I  John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Examiner  shall  read  the  passage  three 
times — the  first  time,  to  enable  the  candidate  to  collect  the 
sense;  the  second,  slowly,  to  enable  the  candidate  to  write 
the  words ;  and  the  third,  for  review. 


Columbus  made  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  the 
boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat,  richly 
dressed  in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal  standard.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  shore,  he  was  delighted  with  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency  of  the  sea,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  of  the  vegetation.  On  landing  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with 
tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts 
indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  gratitude.  Columbus, 
then  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed  the  royal  standard,  and 
took  solemn  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  giving  it  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 


©duration  iepartment,  ®ntario. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


READING. 


Examiners -i.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

H.  Ballard,  M.i 


In  the  examination  in  Beading,  the  local  examiners  shall 
use  one  or  more  of  the  following  passages,  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Pronunciation,  Emphasis,  Inflection,  and  Pause.  They 
shall  also  satisfy  themselves  by  an  examination  on  the  meaning 
of  the  reading  selection,  that  the  candidate  reads  intelligently  as 
well  as  intelligibly.  Twenty  lines,  at  least,  should  be  read  by 
each  candidate. 


I.  Eesignation, 

II.  The  Capture  of  Quebec, 

III.  Edinburgh  after  Flodden, 


pp.  105 — 106. 
“  233—239. 
“  277—281. 


(Kducation  Icprtment,  ftniaiiio. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 


HISTORY. 


Examiners : 


John  Seath,  B.A. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


Note. — Only  four  of  the  questions  in  English  History  are  to  he 
attempted ;  and  only  two  of  those  in  Canadian  History. 
A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 


Values. 


I.  — English  History. 


13 


1.  Give  an  account  of  the  customs  and  mode  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 


2.  What  led  to  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Britain  ? 
What  changes  did  William,  the  Conqueror,  make  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  his  reign  ? 


13 


3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  four  very  important  events 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  shewing  why  each  of  them 
is  important. 


4.  The  two  chapters  in  your  text-book  that  deal  with 
the  history  of  England  since  the  reign  of  George  III  are 
entitled  respectively  “  An  Epoch  of  Eeform  ”  and  “Growth 
of  Democracy  By  means  of  two  illustrations  in  each 
case,  shew  that  these  are  suitable  titles. 


13 


5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Peasants’  War  and  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War. 


(over.) 


Values. 


6.  “The  Ee volution  of  1688  marks  the  close  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament.  With 
it  the  “  New  Monarchy  ”  ends. 


6+7 


(a)  Explain  two  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  “  the  long  struggle 

(h)  What  is  meant  by  the  “New  Monarchy”?  What 
system  of  Government  did  it  displace,  and  how  did  it 
come  to  displace  it  ? 


13 


13 


7.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  any  four  of  the  folio w- 

ing :  .  , 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  The  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
Bill  of  Eights,  the  Declaration  of  Eights,  Party  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  any  two  great  writers  or  states¬ 
men  in  each  of  the  following  : 

(1)  The  reigns  of  the  Georges,  (2)  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria. 


II. — Canadian  History, 


13 


1.  Narrate  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Canada. 


13 


2.  Explain  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the  Canadian 
rebellions  of  1837 — 1838. 


13 


3.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  any  four  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Act,  Seignorial  Tenure,  Eed-river  Ee- 
bellion,  North-West  Eebellion. 


^irucattan  dlntarm. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTKANCE. 


AEITHMETIC. 


ExamiTiers : 


j  W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 
(  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


l^OTE.  —  Only  six  questions  are  to  he  attempted.  A  maximum 
of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 


Values. 


17  1.  Write  down  neatly,  the  following  statement  of  six 

weeks’  cash  receipts;  add  the  amounts  vertically  and 
horizontally,  and  prove  the  correctness  of  the  work  by 
adding  your  results:  — 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Total. 

1st. 

$29.87 

81.47 

33.35 

35.00 

26.16 

48.17 

2nd. 

27.38 

30.05 

28,39 

34.83 

27.67 

49.99 

3rd. 

19.96 

29.70 

29.98 

36.10 

25.49 

47.30 

4th. 

23.19 

32.73 

31.80 

37.91 

27.84 

50.00 

5th. 

17.84 

31.19 

27.36 

35.55 

28.10 

53.94 

6  th. 

12.09 

26.07 

24.09 

31.87 

29.15 

57.77 

Total .. 

{No  marks  will  he  allowed  for  this  question  unless  all  the  work  is 

correctly  done.) 


Values. 


2.  If  you  buy  3  lb.  of  butter  at  28  cents  a  lb.,  5  lb.  of 
tea  at  56  cents  a  lb.,  6  bars  of  soap  at  17  cents  a  bar,  12 
gal.  of  oil  at  27  cents  a  gal.,  and  3  oranges  at  40  cents  a 
doz.,  and  the  merchant  throws  off  10  cents  for  each  dol» 
lar’s  worth  purchased,  how  much  change  would  you  get 
out  of  a  SIO  bill  ? 


(over.) 


3.  Divide  $82.60  among  27  men  and  37  boys  so  that 
each  man  may  have  three  times  as  much  as  each  boy. 

4.  Find  the  interest  on  $387.56  from  March  18th  to 
November  19th,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

5.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  weighs  60  lb.  If  a  grocer  buys 
a  ton  of  potatoes  for  $15,  and  sells  them  at  15  cents  a 
peck,  how  much  per  cent,  will  he  gain  ? 

6.  A  barn  80  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide  is  built  on  a  plot 
of  ground  308  ft.  long  and  204  ft.  wide.  The  rest  of  the 
plot  is  covered  with  cordwood  to  a  depth  of  8  ft.  How 
many  cords  of  wood  are  there  ? 

7.  The  interest  on  $870  for  4  yrs.  6  mos.  is  $274.05  ; 
how  much  will  $1000  amount  to  in  3  mos.  at  the  same 
rate  ? 

8.  A  lot  11  rods  long  and  9  rods  wide  has  a  fence  built 
round  it.  Outside  the  lot  at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  from  the 
fence  a  sidewalk  4  ft.  wide  is  built ;  how  many  square 
yards  of  ground  does  the  sidewalk  cover  ?  . 
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15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


1.  Define: — isthmus,  plateau,  desert,  sea,  cataract, 
delta,  water-shed,  road-stead,  first  meridian. 

Give  an  example  of  each,  and  state  where  it  is  situ¬ 
ated. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ontario,  marking  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Ottawa,  Pembroke,  Gollingwood,  Kincardine, 
Sarnia,  Port  Dover,  Niagara  Falls.  Trace  a  railway 
route  from  each  of  four  of  these  places  to  Toronto. 

3.  Give  the  water  boundaries  of  {a)  Ontario,  (5)  The 
Dominion. 

4.  Where,  and  for  what  noted,  are: — Liverpool,  Wool¬ 
wich,  Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  Versailles,  Belfast,  Calais, 
Melbourne,  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Portland? 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  British  North  America, 
marking  the  position  of  the  capital  of  each  division. 

6.  Name  the  principal  varieties  of  the  following  pro¬ 
ducts  found  in  Ontario,  and  mention  the  districts  in 
which  they  abound: — grain,  fruit,  fish,  minerals. 

7.  Show  how  the  situation  of  the  following  cities 
affects  their  commercial  importance: — Toronto,  Mon¬ 
treal,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Bristol. 
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12  1.  Write  the  following  stanza  once 

“  Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool. 

By  laughing  shallow  and  dreaming  pool ; 

Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  sings. 

And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church-bell  rings.” 


8 


2.  Write  the  following  three  times  : — 

December  19th,  1888  ;  xc,  qu,  sch,  phth,  D,  I,  Q,  Z. 
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13  1.  Draw  in  perspective  any  rectangular  solid,  allowing 

the  construction  lines  to  remain. 

State  accurately  the  position  in  which  you  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  object  to  be  placed. 


13 


2.  Draw  a  cylinder,  with  its  axis  vertical,  as  seen  when 
placed  above  the  level  of  the  eye.  The  drawing  to  be 
not  less  than  two  inches  wide  and  three  inches  high. 


13  3.  Sketch  a  vertical  line  three  inches  long  and  trisect 

it.  An  inch  to  the  left  of  the  upper  point  of  trisection 
place  a  point.  An  inch  to  the  right  of  the  upper  point  of 
trisection  place  a  point.  Sketch  a  horizontal  connecting 
these  points.  Trisect  the  horizontal.  From  the  upper 
end  of  the  vertical  to  the  left  point  of  trisection  draw  a 
curve  curving  outward.  From  the  left  end  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  to  the  left  point  of  trisection  draw  a  curve  curving 
upward.  From  the  left  end  of  the  horizontal  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  draw  a  curve  curving  inward.  Eepeat 
these  curves  on  the  right. 

13  4.  Sketch  a  square  (the  side  to  be  not  less  than  three 

inches  in  length).  Sketch  its  diameters.  Bisect  each 
semi-diameter.  Bisect  each  half  of  the  left  side.  Draiv 
straight  lines  joining  these  two  points  to  the  bisection  of 
the  left  semi-diameter.  Draw  similar  lines  on  each  of 
the  other  three  sides.  Strengthen  the  corners  of  the 
square  between  these  lines.  Strengthen  the  inner  half  of 
each  semi-diameter. 
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